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One  who  would  undertake  the  teaching  of 
art  in  the  schools  must  come  with  more  than 
the  practice  of  the  studio.  Such  a  teacher  must 
be  not  only  a  student  of  art  and  the  methods 
of  its  presentation  but  also  a  student  of  the 
child." 

— James  Parton  Haney. 


FOREWORD 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  have  a  responsibility  to  act  as 
a  unit  in  guiding  and  in  equalizing  opportunities  for  every  child 
from  school  years  one  through  twelve.  As  such  a  unit,  the 
schools  should  have  a  degree  of  understanding  of  the  child's  total 
development  and  of  aids  and  achievements  in  his  development 
in  different  subject  areas.  To  this  end,  a  bulletin  in  Art  Educa- 
tion becomes  a  point  of  view  in  guidance  towards  the  functional 
place  of  Art  in  the  life  of  an  individual  and  toward  procedures 
and  activities  for  growth  in  composition  and  design.  Attention 
is  given  to  both  the  individual's  creativeness  and  his  growth  in 
the  application  of  art  principles. 

Art  In  The  Public  Schools,  Years  I-XII,  has  been  prepared  on 
the  following  theses :  First,  that  Art  should  be  functionally  a 
part  of  every  phase  of  living.  The  individual  uses  art  as  a  con- 
sumer in  his  personal  choices,  in  his  home  decoration,  in  archi- 
tectural design,  in  manipulation  of  designs  and  tools,  and  in  his 
products  in  creation.  Second,  that  every  person  as  a  consumer 
of  art  should  have  guidance  in  art  problems  and  principles  in 
order  that  he  may  be  more  discriminating  in  taste.  Third,  that 
art  is  worthy,  also,  for  art's  sake.  Fourth,  that  art  is  worthwhile 
as  a  leisure  time  interest,  a  vocation,  or  for  the  satisfaction  of 
an  individual  in  creating. 

This  bulletin  also  states  a  general  philosophy  that  "every 
teacher  is  an  art  teacher."  Therefore,  it  is  presented  to  every 
classroom  teacher,  as  well  as  to  art  teachers,  for  the  promotion 
of  Art  Education  as  a  way  of  life. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  material  will  be  a  stimulation  to  the 
teacher  and  give  help  that  will  promote  the  art  program  in  the 
schools.  .    .    I    i 


State  Supenntendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

June  10,  1942. 
Revised  March.  1949. 


PREFACE 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  aid  teachers  in  carrying  on 
a  functional  art  program  in  all  grades  of  our  public  schools.  Due 
attention  is  given  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject.  The 
discussion  includes  the  following: 

1.  A  statement  of  philosophy,  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
art  program. 

2.  The  art  program,  content  and  method  for  each  grade  or 
growth  level. 

3.  Many  practical  suggestions  relative  to  art  materials,  and 
the  correlation  of  art  with  all  other  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools. 

The  bulletin  is  designed  to  give  the  answers  to  many  questions 
which  arise  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  and  to  suggest  ways  of 
finding  the  solutions  of  many  problems  inherent  in  the  teaching 
of  art. 

Careful  study  of  this  bulletin  on  the  part  of  teachers  will 
enable  them  to  teach  art  more  effectively,  and  to  derive  greater 
pleasure  from  it. 

Art  is  one  of  the  great  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  every  child,  and  he  is  robbed  of  his 
birthright  if  he  is  not  brought  into  possession  of  that  which  the 
race  has  willed  to  him.  Furthermore,  through  the  medium  of 
art  the  child  learns  to  express  himself  creatively,  and  thus 
makes  his  contribution  to  the  worthwhile  things  of  life. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  bulletin  or  any  other  device  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  make  every  child  an  artist  in  the  usual 
sense,  but  every  child  can  become  either  a  creator  or  appreciator 
of  art  to  the  extent  of  his  intelligence,  interest  and  skill.  Much 
has  been  done,  but  much  rem.ains  to  be  done,  and  this  bulletin,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  situa- 
tion in  all  our  public  schools. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 
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"Needing  shelter  and  protection,  we  build  houses  and  wear  clothes; 
finding  it  necessary  to  move  easily  from  one  place  to  another,  we 
develop  rapid  means  of  transportation;  producing-  goods,  we  advertise 
them  to  attract  buyers  .  .  .  But  the  houses  we  build  are  more  than 
shells  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  rain,  automobiles  are  more  than  seats 
on  self-propelled  frames,  advertisements  are  more  than  dull  recitals 
of  the  merits  of  products.  We  demand  in  these  and  in  all  the  other 
objects  we  use  a  visual  appeal  and  beauty  that  goes  beyond  that 
which  results  from  merely  meeting  functional  requirements.  Houses, 
kitchen  utensils,  automobiles,  best  fulfill  their  purposes  when  they 
are  fashioned  in  accordance  with  basic  principles  of  design.  .  .  . 

"But  human  needs  are  not  only  for  such  practical  things.  Fre- 
quent, certainly,  are  the  desires  for  experiences  other  than  eating, 
working,  sleeping,  or  traveling.  It  is  no  feeble  urge  that  compels  us 
to  seek  ways  to  express  and  communicate  our  thoughts  and  ideas, 
feelings  and  aspirations,  through  paintings,  drawings,  etchings,  pho- 
tographs, ceramics,  sculpture,  textiles  and  a  host  of  other  products. 

"Art  always  arises  out  of  human  needs,  and  these  demand  first 
study.  But  when  a  human  need  arises  which  can  be  met  by  art,  the 
effort  to  meet  it  raises  two  questions :  What  shape  or  form  will  the 
solution  take  ?  How,  and  of  what  materials,  will  it  be  made  ?  Hence, 
art  may  be  studied  as: 

"THE  PROBLEM  OF  HUMAN  NEEDS 
The  art  problems  in  each  life  area,  such  as  the  home,  the 
community  and   religion,   and   the   expressions  arising   from 
meeting  these  needs  and  solving  these  problems. 

"THE  PROBLEM  OF  ORGANIZATION  (Design) 
The  principles   of  organization   which   influence  development 
and  form   of  art  objects,   the  selection   and  ariangement   of 
parts,  the  choice  of  shapes,  colors,  textures  and  spaces. 

"THE  PROBLEM  OF  MATERIALS  AND  PROCESSES 
The   possibilities   and   limitations   of   materials — clay,   stone, 
wood,   and   the   like — and  the   processes   by   which  they   are 
transformed  into  art  objects. 

"Each  of  these  problems  is- intimately  related  to  the  other  two.  For 
example,  an  art  problem  of  the  home,  involving  the  satisfaction  of 
human  needs,  requires  materials  for  its  solution  as  well  as  attention 
to  organization  or  design.  Thus  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
furniture  for  a  living  room  a  consideration  of  the  possible  uses  of 
every  piece  of  furniture,  the  relation  of  each  article  to  the  others  in 
terms  of  function  and  design,  and  the  use  of  appropriate  materials 
are  interwoven  aspects  of  a  single  problem." 

— Ray  Faulkner. 
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THE  ART  PROGRAM  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

A.     POINT  OF  VIEW 

Interpretations  of  the  art  program  in  the  elementary  school 
have  gone  through  pronounced  changes  from  that  of  copying 
and  formal  drawing  to  that  which  is  an  acceptable  art  program 
in  a  modern  school  today.  The  reasons  for  these  changes  would 
parallel  the  reasons  for  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
other  areas  of  the  child's  educational  program.  This  may  be 
called  a  change  in  the  philosophy  of  what  is  best  for  the  child  in 
his  development,  of  what  is  most  educative  to  him,  of  how  learn- 
ings take  place,  and,  changes  in  the  definition  of  the  term 
"artists"  to  include  the  consumer  in  daily  living  practices. 

Melvin  E.  Haggerty's  thesis  in  Art  A  Way  of  Life,  illustrat- 
ing that  art  is  an  inseparable  aspect  of  living  for  every  human 
being,  and  picturing  art  permeation  into  all  areas  of  life,  is  now 
felt  in  many  school  art  programs.  Changes  in  concepts  of  art 
can  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  narrower  with  the  broader  view 
of  the  art  program.  No  longer  is  the  chief  purpose  to  train 
artists. 


Narrower   Concepts 

1.  Only   people  who   paint  pictures 
are  artists. 

2.  The  art  program  is  for  the  few 
gifted  children. 


3.  Only  the  art  teacher  teaches  art. 

4.  The   art   product   is   confined   to 
the  paint  media  of  the  studio. 


5.  The  art  program  begins  with  the 
teaching  of  art  principles. 

6.  Teachers  think  only  in  terms  of 
perfecting  the  child  in  limited 
art  technique. 


Broader  Concepts 

1.  All  people  are  artists  as  pro- 
ducers or  as  consumers. 

2.  The  art  program  cannot  escape 
any,  as  all  children  are  potential 
artists. 

3.  All  teachers  are  teachers  of  art 

in  varying  ways  and  degrees. 

4.  The  art  product  is  produced 
through  the  manipulation  of  any 
materials  or  arrangement  of  ma- 
terials that  make  the  end-effect 
more  harmonious  and  pleasing. 

5.  The  art  program  applies  art 
principles  and  gives  direction  in 
advancing  the  principles  of  art. 

6.  Teachers  think  in  terms  of  the 
child's  personal  development  as 
he  uses  and  refines  art  techniques 
in  the  better  development  of  his 
product. 
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7.  All  of  the  school  art  program  is  7.  In  addition  to  provided  periods 
confined  to  a  set  period  in  the  for  specific  art  training,  the  art 
day,  devoted  to  specific  ability  program  may  be  integratively  at 
training.  virork  every  period  of  the  day  in 

any  area  in  which  the  child  has 
activities  underway. 

8.  The  art  program  provides  ma-  8.  The  art  program  provides  ma- 
terials for  only  a  few  children  terial  and  motivation  for  all 
to  use  in  the  special  studio  type  children,  techniques  in  vitaliz- 
lessons  in  art.  ing   the   child's    experiences   and 

in  daily  application. 

Interpretations  of  the  art  program  in  any  school  depend  upon 
the  meaning  attached  to  the  term  "Art  Education."  The  indi- 
vidual's art  in  his  painting,  his  craft  product,  his  costume,  his 
room  arrangement,  his  manner,  his  speech,  his  accessories,  his 
home,  his  landscaping,  his  tools  for  work  or  play. 

The  individual  exhibits  or  uses  fundamental  art  principles  in 
his  habits  of  living  and  his  daily  life  activities.  He  may  use  art 
to  make  his  person  more  attractive  and  his  surrounding  more 
pleasing,  or  he  may  abuse  art  in  his  selections  and  activities. 
There  is  nothing  one  does  from  the  time  he  arises  in  the  morn- 
ing until  he  retires  at  night  that  he  might  not  have  done  more 
or  less  beautifully  than  he  did  do  it,  and  we  measure  the  differ- 
ence between  the  "more"  and  the  "less"  by  the  degree  to  which 
he  applies  art  in  its  recognizable  terms  of  color,  arrangement, 
proportion,  form,  space,  balance,  rhythm,  harmony,  line  and 
design. 

Practices  Follow  Concepts.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  the  varying 
conceptions  of  art  education  have  given  direction  in  the  past  to 
varying  practices  in  evidence  in  classrooms.  They  still  do  today. 
In  some  school  programs,  painting  in  an  imitative  way,  copying, 
tracing  hectographed  copies,  making  likenesses  much  like  the 
teacher's,  copying  from  the  art  textbook,  or  all  of  the  pupils 
making  one  object  with  slight  variations,  constitute  their  major 
types  of  art  work.  In  other  school  programs,  art  expression  is  a 
part  of  the  living  within  the  school.  It  is  seen  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  everything  surrounding  the  child.  And  the 
child  in  this  school  has  a  part  in  this  plan.  He  helps  to  select,  to 
judge,  to  make,  to  plan  farther,  to  re-organize.  Art  subjects 
naturally  grow  out  of  the  child's  living  experiences.  He  ex- 
presses his  ideas  and  has  enough  direction  and  guidance  from  the 
teacher  to  help  him  handle  his  materials  purposefully.  To  the 
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child  in  this  school,  creation  is  a  joy.  The  created  prodtict  is  then 
his  jyroduct  and  his  interpretation. 

The  acceptable  art  program  in  a  progressing  school  is  also  one 
in  which:  the  child  judges  his  work  by  that  of  other  children's 
work;  where  each  child  is  encouraged  to  work  with  a  large 
variety  of  media — powder  paint,  chalk,  wood,  tin,  metal  crafts, 
charcoal,  and  weaving;  and  last,  where  the  majority  of  the  art 
subjects  are  proposed  by  the  child.  In  this  program  group 
teaching  will  be  done  when  needed. 

B.     HISTORICAL  PERIODS  OF  CHANGE  AND  ART  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Conceptions  of  art  have  changed  and  are  changing.  The  art 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  primitive, 
colonial  and  machine  age  Americans,  reflect  in  some  degree  the 
acceptance  of  its  people  in  applying  form,  line,  design,  and 
color.  The  public  schools  have  been  inclined  to  follow  studio  art 
ideas.  ,   ij^^ 

Elinor  Strafer  has  said,  "There  have  always  been  two  distinct 
strains  in  painting,  the  design  element  and  the  realistic.  Giotto, 
a  thirteenth  century  Florentine,  was  the  first  to  combine  design 
with  realism.  Giotto  was  the  ancestor  of  Expressionism  or 
Modernism  as  understood  by  the  painter  today.  Between  the 
thirteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  the  works  of  the  artists 
were  infused  with  realism  almost  to  a  point  of  imitation  in 
irrelevant  details.  About  1870  Cezanne,  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  Impressionists'  paintings  were  lacking,  began  to 
show  in  his  works  a  change  by  color  rather  than  by  light  and 
shadow.  Paintings  from  that  time  reflect  his  influence  away 
from  imitation  of  facts  in  compositions. 

"At  the  time  when  general  education  methods  were  formal, 
art  methods  were  also  formal.  The  art  program  stressed  formal 
methods  of  gaining  results.  This  period  stressed  formulas  for 
design,  color,  and  drawing  with  much  emphasis  on  design 
principles,  color  theory  and  on  laws  of  perspective  drawing. 
Later  the  doctrine  of  rugged  individualism  was  being  stressed 
in  America  as  a  way  of  American  life.  The  individual  was  para- 
mount, and  his  particular  interests  and  desires  were  held  sacred. 
As  a  result  of  this  artists  stressed  individuality  and  their  type 
of  work  was  called  Expressionism. 

"The  word  Expressionism  covers  all  the  movements  in  art 
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since  the  Impressionists :  Cubism  and  Futurism  are  but  technical 
methods  in  painting."^ 

Among  the  Expressionists  are  Van  Gogh;  the  Cubists,  Pablo 
Picasso ;  the  Surrealists,  Virginia  Woolf ,  Chirico,  and  Paul  Klee. 
This  expressionism  trends  found  its  way  into  the  American 
school  in  the  early  nineteen-twenties,  and  it  came  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  Cizek.^  Cizek's  pupils  had  shown  expres- 
sionism in  their  work  a  few  years  before,  and  had  amazed  the 
world  with  the  art  products  of  children.  This  new  idea  of  art 
teaching  was  accepted  in  many  countries  and  particularly  among 
many  progressive  art  teachers  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
also  a  shift  from  the  product  to  the  child,  and  a  shift  to  the 
theory  of  self-expression.  When  the  idea  was  first  used  in  the 
United  States  the  child  was  to  be  left  unhampered  and  unguided 
by  rule  or  doctrine  or  theory  to  express  what  he  wished  and 
felt.  The  child's  interest  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  and 
the  child's  behavior  and  reaction  were  considered  worthy.  So 
the  emphasis  now  swung  from  strictly  formal  teaching  to  that 
of  absolute  non-interference  by  the  teacher.  Whatever  the  child 
did  would  be  educative  for  him  and  the  teacher  was  not  to  give 
any  direction  for  fear  of  interrupting  his  self-expression.  This 
point  of  view  resulted  in  total  neglect  of  the  child's  needs  and 
the  teacher  naturally  became  a  distributor  of  materials.  That 
was  not  in  accord  with  Cizek's  idea.  He  believed  in  guidance. 

Results  of  Trends.  The  formal  method  sought  art  by  setting- 
rules,  expressionism  reacted  to  complete  non-interference;  but 
both  had  one  goal — they  prized  the  product  above  all.  They 
were  interested  in  developing  artists.  The  movement  towards 
freedom  was  good,  but  it  had  a  serious  drawback.  It  made 
teaching  impossible;  at  the  point  that  the  child  did  not  know, 
he  stopped.  "Hoiuever,  it  mttst  be  repeated,  the  trend  towards 
self-expression  was,  in  spite  of  its  difficulties,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  for  it  fastened  attention  upon  the  individual  and  his 
need  for  expression."^  Up  to  this  time  no  theory  of  general  edu- 
cation had  given  anything  approaching  basic  consideration  to 
the  individual  who  was  being  educated.  In  art  education,  ac- 
cordingly, there  emerged  three  significantly  new  conceptions 
in  this  last  period : 


^Strafer,   Elinor.     Modern  Painting.    Associate  Professor  of  Art.  Michigan   State  Normal 
College. 

-Viola,  Wilhelm.  Child  Art  and  Franz  Cizek.    John  Day  Company. 
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First,  the  most  important  concern  of  an  art  educa- 
tion program  is  the  outlet  for  the  gro-v\i;h  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  to  cultivate  persons  who  are  widely  sensitive 
and  aware  of  art  in  all  aspects  of  living. 

Second,  that  art  experiences  are  the  right  of  every 
person. 

Third,  that  art  is  an  inherent  element  in  the  total 
living  drama — it  should  increase  the  individual's  hu- 
man and  social  qualities. 

Art  education  trends  today  aim  to  accept  the  best  from  each 
period.  The  acceptable  trend  is  also  that  the  alsolute  non-direc- 
tion of  the  child  is  poor.  And  so  there  is  a  swing  back  to  crea- 
tive expression  in  which  the  child  is  growing  in  the  applica- 
tion of  art  in  his  own  life,  and  with  enough  knowledge  of  art 
principles  that  he  can  use  them  in  the  constant  development  of 
his  products.  Art  instruction  does  not  begin  ivith  teaching  art 
principles  and  does  not  end  ivithout  enough  knoivledge  of  them 
to  use  them. 

References  : 
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eral Education,  Chapter  I  "The  Evolution  of  Concepts."  1941.  Apple- 
ton-Century. 

Faulkner,  Ray,  Ziegfeld  and  Hill.    Art  Today.    1941.    Holt. 

Gregg,  Harold  E.  Art  For  the  Schools  of  America.  1947  Rev.  Interna- 
national  Textbook  Company,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Pearson,  Ralph.    The  New  Art  Education.    1941.    Harper. 
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THE  ART  PROGRAM  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  CHILD 

Opportunity  for  creative  expression  is  the  right  of  every  child. 
But  this  right  should  not  aim  to  make  professional  artists  of 
children.  There  are  few  people  who  become  artists  as  producers, 
while  every  person  is  a  potential  artist  as  a  consumer.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  art  program  in  the  elementary  school  to 
develop  young  artists,  nor  just  to  find  outstanding  talent  and 
emphasize  art  work  with  a  select  few  who  show  exceptional 
talent.  Art  education,  in  its  interest  in  the  child  as  a  producer 
and  as  a  consumer,  is  considered  a  regular  part  of  every  child's 
school  program. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  personality  is  best  developed 
when  one  is  privileged  and  encouraged  to  take  part  in  a  variety 
of  expressive  forms,  and  where  one  finds  at  least  one  expression 
form  in  which  he  can  succeed.  The  public  schools  should  recog- 
nize this.  The  school  program  with  larger  units  and  more  inte- 
grated patterns  of  work  can  provide  an  organization  through 
which  more  functional  art  activities  by  the  child  may  take  place. 
In  large  unit  development  there  can  be  one  or  many  varieties  of 
expression  in  simplified  forms,  as  through  dramatization,  model- 
ing, pottery,  architectural  designs,  wood  and  soap  carving, 
sketching,  painting,  costuming,  interior  decorating,  puppet 
shows,  and  the  use  of  prints.  This  creative  impulse  can  use 
many  media  in  the  elementary  school,  such  as  paint,  clay,  crayon, 
charcoal,  ink,  sketching  pencils,  and  construction  tools.  The 
child  uses  these  materials  to  help  him  vivify  an  idea,  to  clarify 
a  thought,  to  factually  represent  an  event,  or  to  play  with  imagi- 
nation in  pictorial  compositions  and  in  design.  While  the  school 
does  not  purpose  to  make  skilled  artists,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
every  school  to  provide  a  program  in  which  the  child's  oppor- 
tunities for  creation  and  materials  to  work  with  can  meet  under 
stimulating  circumstances. 

Through  art,  periods  in  history  may  be  made  to  re-live 
through  costuming  made  by  the  child,  literature  may  become 
alive  through  representation,  and  through  it  all  the  language 
arts — spoken  and  written  English,  reading,  writing,  and  spell- 
ing— may  be  developed  in  a  way  meaningful  and  joyful.  Art  is 
an  avenue  for  expressing  experiences  in  daily  living.  Art  is  also 
an  avenue  for  expressing  experiences  in  the  school  subject  areas. 
"The  useful  side  of  art  in  the  elementary  school  is  important," 
says  Jessie  M.  Todd,  "but  no  more  important  than  the  doing  of 
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things  'just  for  fun'  as  the  children  say."  Each  act  of  living, 
such  as  manner,  speech,  voice  modulation,  dress,  home  selection, 
interior  decoration  and  accessories,  are  phases  of  the  individ- 
ual's recognition  and  use  of  line,  form,  color,  harmony,  design, 
proportion,  arrangement,  and  balance.  To  paint  a  beautiful 
picture  is  one  "end-product"  in  art  that  is  a  desirable  accom- 
plishment. As  great  in  accomplishment,  hoivever,  is  for  the 
child  to  have  discriminating  jvdgment  mid  he  sensitive  to  art 
in  his  ynost  immediate  choices  and  surroundings;  for  illustra- 
tion, in  the  artistic  arrangements  in  his  school  room,  in  his 
selection  of  clothes,  in  his  immediate  home  surroundings  that 
he  can  change,  in  his  community — that  is,  in  parks,  advertising 
methods,  landscaping,  planting,  and  building  arrangements. 
Another  purpose  of  the  art  program  is  to  give  each  child  a 
chance  to  see  that  art  is  a  part  of  all  life  experiences. 

In  an  art  education  program  which  provides  that  the  child 
shall  use  his  creative  desires  and  where  the  child's  product  shall 
be  accepted  for  what  it  does  for  him,  such  typical  statements 
as,  "Harold  is  our  artist"  or  "I'm  not  an  artist — I  can't  draw 
a  straight  line"  quickly  pass  away.  The  school  with  that  philos- 
ophy will  also  change  situations  that  inhibit  the  indifferent 
child,  the  timid  child  who  shyly  covers  his  drawings  from  view, 
or  the  fringe  of  large  over-grown  students  who  work  arithmetic 
while  the  others  have  art  activities  under  way,  to  that  of  a  work 
shop  for  all,  where  the  individual's  product  in  arts  and  crafts  is 
considered  a  vital  part  of  his  education  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  his  heretofore  termed  major  subjects. 

And  the  child  will  profit  at  times  from  periods  of  direct  art 
instruction  where  he  is  skillfully  guided  by  the  teacher  in  "how 
to  do,"  "what  to  do,"  and  "why."  The  individual's  planning, 
re-working,  and  refining  of  his  own  performances  in  these  art 
periods  are  some  of  the  opportunities  which  art  expressions 
offer  in  his  development. 

Several  points  expressed  should  give  direction  to  the  art  work 
regarding  the  child. 

1.  The  child  needs  to  work  with  manipulative  materials  to 
satisfy  his  creative  needs,  to  strengthen  his  muscular  coor- 
dination, to  give  emotional  release,  and  to  have  exercise  in 
the  development  of  color,  order,  and  form. 

2.  The  child  should  use  the  various  media  of  art  expressions 
enough  for  him  to  find  those  that  appeal  to  him  most. 
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3.  Discriminating  judgment  and  good  taste  in  the  selection  of 
those  objects  in  his  most  immediate  use  and  surroundings 
should  be  developed. 

4.  Creating,  re-working,  and  refining  one's  own  idea  and  prod- 
uct give  personal  satisfaction. 

5.  Some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  a  people,  as  a 
part  of  their  culture,  is  important. 

Teachers'  Responses.  The  statements  below  are  typical  of  the 
ideas  most  generally  expressed  by  the  teachers: 

1.  "Every  child  has  a  natural  desire  and  need  to  create.  An  art  pro- 
gram, if  carried  out  in  the  right  way,  gives  the  child  an  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill this  need;  and  in  so  doing  will  help  to  develop  a  certain  phase  of  his 
personality  that  no  other  educational  program  can  bring  out.  To  allow  a 
child  to  express  himself  in  the  media  of  art  while  he  is  still  young  will  in- 
tensify his  experiences  and  give  him  a  self-confidence  which  will  carry  over 
through  adolescence.  When  a  child  is  denied  this  privilege  of  self-expres- 
sion, the  chances  are  that  he  vsdll  carry  into  adult  life  an  inferiority  com- 
plex concerning  any  creative  work  he  might  do  in  art. 

"Appreciation  comes  to  this  child  and  grows  with  him  if  he  is  able  to 
recognize  the  good  from  the  bad  and  if  he  is  able  to  know  good  design  when 
he  sees  it.  This  is  not  only  when  he  sees  it  in  the  finer  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  but  also  in  the  architecture  and  industrial  products  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact  every  day.  To  the  elementary  school  child  this 
appreciation  comes  more  easily  if  he  develops  it  in  relation  to  the  things 
he  and  his  fellow  students  create." — Evelyn  Brown. 

2.  "To  develop  power  of  discrimination  and  prepare  the  child  to  make 
choices  in  good  taste  ...  To  give  the  child  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
art  heritage  of  the  race." — Mrs.  Mary  Leath  Thomas. 

3.  "To  use  leisure  time  in  doing  interesting,  creative  and  constructive 
work." — Mrs.  D.  C.  Butler. 

4.  "To  lead  him  to  discover  that  art  is  closely  integrated  in  our  daily 
life — in  our  furniture  selections,  homes,  interior  decorations,  gardens,  cloth- 
ing, silverware,  china,  textiles,  automobiles,  airplanes,  ships,  etc.,  and  that, 
therefore,  good  taste  is  the  application  of  art  principles  in  pleasing  form  to 
these  practical  appliances." — Mary  Montgomery  Stewart. 

5.  "The  development  of  techniques  and  skills  in  free  expression." — 
Abbie  Sutherland. 

6.  "To  use  composition,  color  sense,  design,  and  arrangement  and  to 
develop  skill  in  these  ...  To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  works  of  artists." 
— -Elementary  Teachers,  McDowell  County. 

7.  "Art  applications  make  the  reg'ular  subjects  more  interesting." — 
Betty  Blair. 

8.  "An  understanding  of  the  principles  which  govern  beauty  prepares 
the  child  to  be  a  more  confident  producer." — Louise  Adams. 

9.  "To  provide  the  child  with  a  recreational  resource." — Mrs.  K.  T. 
Miller. 
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10.  "Diflferent  art  media  help  the  children  to  find  their  art  interests." — 
Nancy  Hunter. 

11.  "To  teach  a  respect  for  materials,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  crafts 
and  skills  by  which  a  useful  and  beautiful  object  is  made  out  of  presumably 
ordinary  materials." — Mary  Montgomery  Stewart. 

12.  "To  acquire  good  taste  through  knowledge  of  harmonies  in  line, 
form,  and  color  in  order  to  develop  more  intelligent  and  confident  consumers 
.  .  .  and  to  be  better  equipped  to  improve  his  environment." — Kate  M. 
Miller. 

13.  "To  understand  that  the  art  of  the  people  expresses  the  spirit  and 
customs  of  the  times." — Carson  School. 

"Art  experiences  should  help  the  individual  to  select  objects 
for  daily  use  that  are  not  only  practical  but  esthetically  fine  .  . 
to  enrich  the  individual's  leisure  time  by  opening  up  to  him 
worth-while  hobbies,  such  as  painting,  music,  the  dance,  the 
drama  ...  to  improve  his  appearance  ...  to  increase  his  poise 
...  to  dress  attractively,  to  use  his  body  with  grace  and  effec- 
tiveness ...  to  be  aware  of  and  to  cherish  the  beautiful,  to  use 
the  resources,  the  potentialities  in  his  environment  ...  to  recog- 
nize and  combat  the  ugliness."^ 

Reference:  — 

Kainz,  Louise  C.  and  Olive  Riley.  Exploring  Art.  1948.  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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In  the  main,  the  regular  teacher  is  the  teacher  of  art.  Ideally, 
the  regular  teacher  would  have  training  sufficient  to  carry  on  an 
art  program  without  assistance.  This  occurs  only  rarely.  How- 
ever, the  regular  teacher  who  uses  the  child's  daily  interests  for 
source  themes,  helps  to  assemble  materials,  and  stimulates  con- 
tinuous art  work,  can  do  a  great  deal  in  directing  the  child  to 
produce.  The  teacher  in  the  school  who  sees  the  most  possibili- 
ties for  art  activities  and  who  knows  techniques,  procedures  and 
principles  of  art,  can  act  as  a  consultant  with  the  other 
teachers.  She  can  give  examples  of  instances  through  which 
purposeful  art  topics  arise.  She  can  help  with  procedures.  She 
can  demonstrate  how  to  mix  paints  to  build  up  an  idea,  to  sketch 
figure  drawings,  to  begin  block  printing,  and  suggest  activities 
and  materials,  but  the  regular  teacher  should  be  the  recognized 
teacher  of  art  with  her  group. 

The  classroom  teacher  through  studying  children  and  reading 
a  well  selected  number  of  books  on  the  teaching  of  art  can  evolve 
a  philosophy  for  her  art  program.  She  can,  aided  by  her  under- 
standings of  children,  ascertain  their  needs  and  start  from 
where  they  are.  A  perusal  of  books  on  the  teaching  of  art  will 
supply  a  variety  of  methods  and  procedures  which  will  need 
close  evaluation. 

Conclusively,  there  is  no  phase  of  the  child's  work  upon  which 
there  is  greater  variance  in  approaches  than  that  of  art  with  the 
child  of  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  One  teacher  would  surround 
the  child  with  materials  and  leave  his  manipulation  of  these  and 
the  outcomes  entirely  to  chance;  another  would  give  specific 
directions  for  the  child's  every  art  attempt.  One  would  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  child's  end-product;  the  other,  with 
the  tangible  reactions  taking  place  within  the  child  himself.  One 
would  judge  the  child's  product  by  adult  standards;  the  other 
would  have  the  child  to  help  judge  his  own  work  by  standards 
in  proportion  to  his  development;  another  would  not  judge  at 
all.  No  one  of  these  could  be  relied  upon  alone. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  teachers  of  each  school  to  see  that 
the  art  experiences  undertaken,  the  manipulation  of  materials, 
and  the  end-goals  desired  are  in  one  accord  for  child  develop- 
ment.   A  desirable  program  would  beneficially  recognize  that: 

1.  There  are  phases  of  the  work  which  provide  for  uninter- 
rupted creative  attempts  by  the  child. 
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2.  There  are  phases  that  demand  skillful  guidance  from  the 
teacher  to  prevent  the  child's  extreme  waste  of  effort,  time  and 
materials. 

3.  That  at  certain  stages  skillful  direction  will  prevent  too 
lenghty  plateaus  in  growth. 

4.  That  it  is  imperative  to  have  a  system  for  the  school  of 
maintaining  and  distributing  a  sufficient  amount  of  art  supplies 
for  each  classroom. 

A.     CREATIVE  ART. 

The  child's  growth  in  interest  is  more  important  than  his  end- 
product;  truly  the  child  is  more  important  than  his  picture  or 
craft.  But  both  a  keen  interest  and  desirable  product  are 
possible.  However,  creation  that  is  acceptable  even  to  the  young 
child  himself  does  not  "burst  into  being"  from  a  first  attempt. 
It  is  like  life.  It  grows  and  develops  through  experience,  trial, 
and  knowledge.  Praise  and  encouragement  to  the  child  are 
some  of  his  tools  for  work.  But  the  child  ivho  hears  nothing  hut 
praise  is  living  in  a  situation  different  from  life.  "The  only 
thing  that  spoils  a  picture  is  not  to  make  it  you  own  way"^  will 
suffice  with  some  children  to  a  certain  stage,  possibly  to  the 
stage  where  realism  is  supplanting  his  symbolism  expressions. 
The  child  likes  sincerity  and  he  demands  help  when  he  can  go 
no  farther.  The  knowledge  and  use  of  art  principles  are  im- 
portant tools  in  creative  work.  Good  art  often  uses  distortion 
of  color,  line  and  form  but  the  distortion  is  always  for  some 
good  reason. 

"Children  cannot  create  out  of  a  vacuum.  They  must  have 
something  to  say  and  be  fired  to  say  it.  More  time  spent  in 
experiencing  richly  what  they  are  going  to  make  will  bear  fruit 
in  faster  outpouring  of  the  child's  product  when  he  gets  started 
.  .  .  After  the  child  has  something  to  say  and  the  confidence  to 
say  it,  there  is  still  much  that  the  teacher  can  do.  She  can  give 
him  tools  to  work  with  in  the  form  of  a  few  definite  principles 
of  good  art,  which  will  help  him  make  a  successful  picture."^ 

In  the  field  of  art,  purposes  and  procedures  are  a  disputed 
area  with  authorities.  One  authority  says,  "  The  subject  does 
not  matter.  The  medium  does  not  matter.  The  degree  of  skill  is 
irrelevant.  The  thing  that  is  relevant  ...  is  that  healthly  pro- 
cess called  creation  ...  To  create  means  to  produce,  to  bring 


>CoIe.  Natelie  E.    The  Arts  in  the  Classroom.    1940.    John  Pay  Company,  pp.  3-11;  18-4^ 
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into  being  from  nothing,  to  cause  to  exist  .  .  .  Copying  is  craft, 
not  art."^  Others  to  this  point  say,  "We  believe  that  in  order  to 
get  creative  work  from  the  majority  of  children  we  need  to  do 
some  teaching  .  .  .  We  have  not  agreed  with  art  teachers  who 
show  children  no  pictures  or  designs  for  fear  of  influencing  the 
children's  style  or  taking  away  their  originality  .  .  .  The  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  who  did  some  original  sketching  did  it  in  vary- 
ing degrees  from  little  originality  and  much  copying  to  all  origi- 
nality and  no  copying."-  This  leaves  the  subject  to  the  teacher's 
judgment  of  the  child's  needs. 

B.     THE  TEACHER  TEACHES  ART. 

In  the  application  of  art  principles  every  teacher  is  a  teacher 
of  art.  In  arrangements  in  the  classroom,  her  selection  of 
clothes,  manner,  speech,  and  in  the  quality  of  whatever  activity 
is  produced,  the  teacher's  interpretations  of  art  are  at  work. 
The  teacher  has  a  major  role  in  guiding  the  program  through : 
(a)  Her  outlook  and  interpretation  of  an  art  program,  (b)  Her 
sensitiveness  to  what  is  taking  place  with  the  child  through  his 
art  experiences,  and  to  what  degree  she  acts  upon  this,  (c)  The 
types  of  guidance  she  gives,  (d)  Her  knowledge  of  art  materials 
and  supplies,  and  in  her  participation  in  the  selection  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  for  the  school,  (e)  The  methods  of  evaluation 
of  the  child's  program. 

Art  is  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  child's  program,  not 
as  a  special  subject  to  be  always  categorically  set  off  in  a  com- 
partment of  the  day's  work,  disliked  by  those  who  do  not 
measure  up  to  some  set  standard,  or  revelled  in  solely  for  the 
talented  in  one  phase  or  art,  such  as  the  painting  of  a  picture. 

Through  planning  conferences,  the  selection  of  construction 
work  that  will  offer  new  experiences  can  be  made.  "It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  still  many  people  teaching  who  do  not 
care  to  fuss  with  materials  or  to  have  any  construction  going  on 
in  their  rooms.  It  makes  them  nervous  to  see  boards  and  card- 
board around  .  .  .  The  pounding  disturbs  them  .  .  .  They  do  not 
belong  in  the  elementary  school."-^ 

Often  teachers  feel  that  they  have  not  had  either  the  specific 
training  or  the  talent  to  carry  on  art  work.    "Why,  I  can't  draw 


'Pearson.    Ralph   M.     The   New    Art    Education.     1SI41.     Harper,     pp.    18-19. 
-Todd  and  Gale.     Enjoyment  and   Use  of  Art   in   the  Elementary  School.     19:10.     University 
of  Chicago  Press,    pp.  3-27. 
'Ibid.   p.    108. 
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a  straight  line"  is  a  common  statement.  Training  in  any  field  is 
essential,  but  neither  a  major  in  art  nor  a  special  teacher  of  art 
is  the  first  prerequisite  for  effective  work.  Many  regular  class- 
room teachers  with  enthusiasm  for  the  child's  development  in 
this  area  are  promoting  worthy  programs.  North  Carolina 
certification  regulations  recognize  the  importance  of  art  in  the 
training  of  elementary  teachers.  Any  elementary  teacher  who 
qualifies  for  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Class  A  Certificate 
must  have  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  drawing  and  industrial 
arts.  One  requirement  for  a  certificate  in  the  special  subject 
of  Art  Education   is  credit  for  at  least  30  semester  hours  in  art. 

C.    THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  ART 

Within  every  classroom  there  are  children  who  differ  widely. 
The  child's  ability  in  art  may  be  far  above  or  below  that  of  his 
group.  The  resourceful  teacher  tries  to  guide  each  child  to  do 
the  best  that  he  can.  Some  children  are  over-sensitive  of  their 
products,  they  need  confidence  in  themselves  by  direction  to- 
wards their  expressed  ideas;  some  are  dramatists,  they  need  to 
be  placed  "out  of  the  center"  of  the  stage ;  some  are  indifferent, 
they  need  a  hobby;  some  do  not  visualize  form,  they  need  help 
in  building  up  an  idea  from  their  experiences;  some  may  be 
stubborn  or  lazy,  they  need  an  interest  that  seems  worthwhile 
to  them ;  some  will  follow  a  leader  in  a  group  but  will  not  work 
alone;  some  do  not  know  how  to  work  with  others. 

The  product  which  the  child  expresses  through  art,  when  he 
is  not  over-directed  and  hampered,  may  give  the  teacher  an  im- 
portant clue  in  understanding  the  child  and  guiding  him  to 
become  a  better  integrated  personality.  "She  will  read  meaning 
into  the  fact  that  Johnny  wants  to  paint  nothing  but  animals — 
fierce  animals  at  that.  Perhaps  there  is  a  hidden  fear  that 
Johnny  is  trying  to  overcome  or  keep  secret  and  so  this  outward 
expression  results  to  surround  himself  with  protection  or  else 
put  up  a  brave  front."^  Likewise,  the  homely  girl  of  ten  to 
sixteen  who  fills  the  pages  with  heads  of  beautiful  girls,  and  the 
boy  of  nine  to  fourteen  who  is  himself  diminutive  in  normal  size 
but  whose  figures  excel  in  vaulting,  running  and  the  like,  are 
often  exhibiting  graphically  their  personal  feelings  about  them- 
selves or  their  surroundings.  These  compensatory  reactions  be- 
long to  the  child  with  reasons  that  are  his  own,  to  be  under- 
stood but  not  extracted  from  him. 

^Schubkegel,  Olga.    "When  Little  Children  Paint."    Everyday  Art  Magazine.    March,  1941. 
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Expressed  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  of 
some  purposes  of  the  art  program  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  advancing  is  important.  But  as  in  any  other  subject  area, 
it  is  more  important  for  the  teacher  to  recognize  and  act  upon 
what  the  child's  art  is  doing  to  him  rather  than  what  the  child 
is  doing  to  his  art. 

The  teacher's  outlook  on  the  program  is  the  deciding  point  as 
to  how  continual  the  program  will  be.  A  crowded  subject  pro- 
gram with  "the  art  lesson"  left  to  the  last  thirty  minutes  of  the 
school  day  does  not  imply  integration  of  art  with  the  total 
program. 

D.    TYPES  OF  TEACHER  GUtDANCE. 

The  types  of  guidance  she  should  give  has  been  questionable 
with  the  teacher,  particularly  with  the  beginning  teacher.  This 
naturally  varies  with  the  age  of  the  child  and  his  subject. 

It  seems  safe,  however,  to  work  on  these  assumptions: 

1.  That  children  need  help  in  building  up  ideas  to  express. 

2.  That  each  child  should  be  privileged  to  respect  the  product 
when  completed  as  his  own  work. 

3.  That  the  teacher  may  occasionally  draw  for  the  group  or 

the  child,  but  not  tvith  him — neither  step  by  step  for  him  to 
follow,  nor  on  his  piece  of  rvork. 

4.  That  the  teacher  can  help  the  child  to  see  art  subjects  in  a 
variety  of  areas. 

5.  That  each  child  can  be  stimulated  to  work  vdth  a  variety  of 
media. 

6.  That  each  child  can  be  led  informally  to  use  the  language 
of  the  subject  in  his  discussion.  Such  terms  as  line,  form, 
value,  color,  formal  or  informal  balance,  rhythm,  emphasis, 
and  repeat  of  colors  come  easily  with  children  who  gain  an 
understanding  of  their  meaning  as  they  work. 

7.  That  children  should  see  or  visualize  children's  work  in 
judging  their  own. 

8.  That  the  teacher  should  come  in  on  the  judging  process 
when  the  children  cannot  go  any  farther  without  her. 

9.  That  each  piece  of  work  does  not  have  to  be  judged. 

After  the  conference  and  help  in  building  up  ideas,  the  kinder- 
garten, first,  and  second  year  child  needs  to  be  left  alone  with 
the  media.  He  needs  to  acquire  some  confidence  in  himself.  By 
careful  observation  the  teacher  will  see  the  needs  of  the  child. 
He  may  work  with  a  tight  fist,  tiny  figures,  and  trembling  lines. 
He  needs  direction   to  work  with  a  swing  for  large  circles, 
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steady  strokes,  fast  movement,  and  large  figures.  Practice  in 
muscular  swing  of  the  arms  will  help  in  this  movement,  but  the 
child's  natural  drawings  will  not  be  extremely  large  figures, 
such  as,  drawing  a  child  the  size  of  himself.  It  is  not  natural 
for  little  children  to  make  sketches  three  feet  tall.  Large  work 
is  useful  for  making  stage  scenery,  a  wall  decoration,  or  even 
pictures  just  for  fun,  says  Todd  and  Gale.  If  all  of  the  work  is 
done  in  this  mammoth  way  the  child  is  very  much  handicapped. 
If  he  paints  large  pictures  on  paper  hanging  on  a  wall,  he  has 
to  see  the  work  from  a  far  distance  to  get  the  right  proportion. 
At  this  age  details  are  ignored ;  the  child  needs  to  make  quick 
responses  to  his  feeling,  in  medium  size,  in  mass  drawing,  in 
line  or  in  outlining.  No  exacting  guidance  is  needed  in  color 
or  design.  //  his  pictorial  story  is  a  purple  hillside  or  n  blue  core 
and  that  hue  was  hvi.  that  is  all  right.  Other  representation 
can  be  shown  to  him  later,  hut  not  for  him  to  change  his  work. 
This  is  not  the  age  to  begin  formal  work  in  the  Hue  Scale 
(Color  Chart).  The  teacher's  guidance  here  can  be  more  ad- 
vantageously used  in  seeing  with  the  child  that  this  is  my  cow, 
my  tree,  my  hillside,  my  boat,  and  overcoming  any  fears  that  he 
might  have  with  trying  different  media. 

At  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  there  is  a  point  where 
the  child's  ideas  are  ahead  of  his  tecnique  in  which  he  begins 
to  ask  how  he  can  draw  a  house,  a  man,  or  another  object  to 
look  like  a  real  one.  He  says,  "I'm  tired  of  painting,"  or  "I  have 
nothing  to  paint".  That  stage  calls  for  a  different  guidance  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  more  to  find  out  about  the  child's  likes, 
his  dislikes,  hobbies,  and  desires.  He  needs  more  direction  in 
how  figures  or  objects  are  drawn  to  look  real,  more  detail. 

The  teacher  may  naturally  expect  a  tightening  up  of  freedom 
in  drawing,  more  self  analysis,  more  criticism  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  child's  product  to  begin  at  about  the  ages  of  ten  or  twelve 
and  extend  into  or  through  the  adolescent  period.  At  this  period 
he  needs  praise  and  confidence,  but  most  of  all  he  wants  expert 
guidance — guidance  that  will  aid  him  in  the  techniques,  for 
example,  of  shading,  color  combinations,  different  perspectives, 
art  compositions,  design,  weaving,  and  such  activities  as  papier- 
mache  forms.  No  one  can  say  ivhere  the  line  is  drnivn  betiveen 
child  and  adtdt  tendencies,  hut  they  are  known  to  exist.  With 
guidance  that  builds  his  confidence,  respects  his  product,  and 
helps  him  to  find  his  potentialities,  much  of  that  defined  differ- 
ence can  be  averted  if  not  overcome. 
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e.    the  children  and  the  teacher  evaluate. 

No  guidance  of  the  teacher  is  more  important  than  that  of 
assisting  the  child  in  building  up  ideas  and  evaluating  what  the 
child  does.  Skillful  guidance  goes  on  all  the  time.  But  we  are 
concerned  here  with  the  discussion  period  of  the  group  and  the 
teacher  which  sometimes  occurs  following  the  completion  of  a 
piece  of  work.  For  this  discussion  children  like  to  sit  in  close 
groups  facing  the  work  displayed — all  of  the  work  if  possible. 
The  child  may  relate  the  idea  or  story  expressed  in  his  work. 
This  is  most  important  for  the  child.  The  teacher  or  a  child 
may  call  attention  to  the  use  of  some  outstanding  principle  of 
art  that  may  be  noticeable  in  a  great  many  of  the  products,  to 
the  one  that  needs  general  attention  by  the  group,  or  to  the  ones 
that  show  improvement.  Education  should  not  be  made  in  terms 
of  "that  one  is  poor"  and  "this  one  is  good."  That  is  weak 
evaluation.  The  child's  expression  of  an  idea  may  not  anpeal  to 
the  group,  but  if  it  expresses  an  idea  for  him,  it  is  not  bad.  It 
is  his  or  her  story  in  review.  Every  piece  does  not  have  to  be 
discussed  each  time.  Long  uninteresting  evaluation  periods  of 
much  sameness  kills  the  vigor  of  the  child.  Use  a  few  points  for 
each  evaluation  and  indicate  something  which  made  the  product 
interesting. 

The  teacher  in  skillful  guidance  keeps  in  mind  four  stages 
which  are  prominent  in  the  child's  development: 

1.  The  mampnkttion  stage,  in  which  the  child  does  well  to 
learn  to  handle  crayon,  paper  and  materials  advantageously  to 
his  work.  By  some  this  is  called  the  "scribble  stage."  The  child 
is  not  yet  able  to  connect  the  story  with  his  manipulative  forms. 
Children  who  work  this  way  are  too  immature  to  go  farther, 
and  certainly  not  ready  for  detail. 

2.  The  symbolic  stage,  in  which  a  line  may  mean  to  him  a 
man;  a  circle,  a  tree,  a  house,  an  auto,  or  an  airplane.  He  is 
ready  to  express  an  idea,  but  is  not  concerned  with  the  detail, 
the  filling  in  of  the  mass  or  outline.  This  child  needs  more  gen- 
eral experience  to  help  him  "grow  up." 

3.  The  stage  in  which  the  child  is  making  efforts  to  go  from 
the  symbolic  to  the  realistic  form,  Nicholas,  Mawhood  and 
Trilling^  call  the  schematic  stage,  in  which  his  drawings  are 
partly   recognizable   but   not  as   they   really   appear.    That  his 


^Nicholas,    Mawhood,    Trilling.     Art    Activities    in    the    Modern    Scliool.     193".     MacMillan. 
Chap.  IV. 
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house  has  two  ends  and  one  side  does  not  matter.  First  grade 
children  draw  in  this  way ;  often  older  children  continue  in  this 
stage. 

4.  Using  more  analysis  the  child  now  wants  objects  to  look 
as  they  appear  he  goes  to  realism  and  rejn-esentative  form.  His 
house  needs  a  top,  his  horse  needs  four  feet,  and  an  auto  needs 
wheels.  This  stage  is  often  not  reached  before  the  second  or 
third  year  in  school.  Occasionally,  a  child  has  passed  the  sym- 
bolic stage  when  he  enters  school. 

Keep  in  mind  that  these  stages  are  more  generally  seen.  But 
children  differ.  Some  may  not  be  ready  for  realism  and  repre- 
sentative form  before  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  children  express  advancing  stages  in  sym- 
bolism, but  they  are  usually  not  ready  for  realism  in  the  first 
year  of  school.  This  has  a  serious  implication  for  instruciton 
with  little  children.  Copying  is  bad,  at  its  best,  but  copying 
pictures  ivith  details  is  beyond  them.  Work  produced  that  is 
exact  in  detail  and  form  implies  that  the  child  has  had  help 
beyond  his  development.  In  good  evaluating  conferences,  after 
a  child  has  given  all  he  can  about  his  product,  teachers  have 
been  heard  to  express  the  following  ideas  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  these  ideas  are  not  given  in  big  doses : 

1.  The  cart  was  made  large  and  put  near  the  middle  of  the  page. 

2.  We  can  tell  what  the  people  in  this  picture  are  doing. 

3.  The  whole  page  is  covered  with  the  story. 

4.  Yellow  is  repeated  in  this  picture  four  times. 

5.  The  heavy  lines  made  the  house  look  strong. 

6.  My  eyes  could  follow  objects  and  lines  through  the  picture. 

7.  That  is  a  green  color;  that  is  a  red  color. 

8.  All  the  colors  seen  in  that  picture  are  made  by  some  mixture  of  red, 
yellow,  or  blue. 

9.  The  dark  part  of  the  picture   seems   near  to  us   and   the   light  part 
farther  away. 

10.  The  composition  does  not  seem  heavier  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

11.  Some  of  the  tall  and  some  of  the  heavy  fui-niture  is  put  on  each  side  of 
the  room. 

12.  In  that  painting  there  is  a  small  amount  of  warm  red  color  to  balance 
the  cool  blue. 

13.  The  spacing  of  the  work  on  the  bulletin  board  is  good. 

14.  In  a  mural  the  discus  thrower  was  made  to  look  very  large  by  placing 
small  people  near  him. 

15.  The  design  or  motif  in  the  picture  is  repeated  over  and  over.    This 
regular  repeat  of  the  design  gives  the  feeling  of  rhythm. 

16.  In  the  samples  of  wall  paper  some  designs  have  regular  and  some  in- 
formal rhythm. 
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17.  Rhythm  is  made  by  repeats  of  lines,  shapes,  colors,  or  design. 

18.  The  subject  of  the  poster  "stood  out";  there  was  emphasis.  (Emphasis 
can  be  gained  by  brilliant  color  against  a  dull  color;  by  large  size;  by 
grouping;  by  repeating  a  pattern;  by  one  line  leading-  to  another;  by 
emphasizing  one  and  subordi7}ating  other  objects.) 

19.  The  best  pictures  are  those  about  everyday  things. 

F.  HANDLING  ART  MATERIALS. 

The  methods  of  handling,  distributing,  and  caring  for  ma- 
terials in  the  classroom  can  be  so  arranged  with  groups  of  chil- 
dren that  all  materials  will  be  dispensed  with  ease  and  the  chil- 
dren grow  under  the  responsibility.  This  should  begin  from  the 
first  day  in  school.  The  distribution  and  collection  of  paper, 
crayons,  scissors,  paste,  paint,  and  brushes  can  be  done  by  the 
children  alone,  unaided  by  the  teacher;  water  containers  for 
paint,  washing  brushes,  seeing  that  the  brushes  are  left  clean 
and  dry  with  the  bristle  part  up  in  the  containers  are  some  of 
the  responsibilities.  In  the  beginning  the  amount  of  paint  spilled 
or  materials  misplaced  does  not  materially  matter  so  long  as  the 
children  get  things  done  and  their  materials  in  order  when  they 
are  through. 

At  times  the  materials  have  to  be  distributed  at  the  pupils' 
desk  or  table,  placed  on  the  wall,  on  an  easel,  or  on  the  floor. 
Where  the  floors  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  free  of  oil,  from 
four  to  six  in  a  group  can  work  easily  around  one  center  group 
of  supplies.  Children  can  sit  on  newspapers  or  other  waste  paper 
when  they  work  on  the  floor.  By  using  all  available  places,  from 
30  to  40  children  can  be  working  at  once  if  the  plan  should  call 
for  it.  When  one  child  is  working,  he  should  be  responsible  for 
his  own  materials. 

Put  all  loose  crayons  in  a  large  box  for  reserve  crayons.  These 
scrap  crayons  are  good  to  use  when  working  with  the  side  of 
the  crayon. 

Always  keep  the  top  on  jars  of  paint  to  keep  the  water  from 
evaporating.  The  brushes  should  always  be  washed  with  cold 
water  and  when  put  away  the  bristles  should  be  pointing  up- 
ward. Never  leave  a  brush  in  a  paint  for  any  length  of  time. 

G.  TECHNIQUES  IN   USING  ART  MATERIALS 

1.    Crayons  (wax). 
a.    Crayon  strokes : 

Use   the   side   or    the   point    of   the   crayon   to   make   the    following 
strokes :   straight  lines,  zig-zags,  circle,   half  circle,  crossed  hatched 
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and  hooked  lines.    Vary  the  pressure  to  change  the  strokes. 

b.    Color  mi.i-'hig  and  bknidiiig : 

Since  crayons  fill  the  pores  of  the  paper,  begin  with  a  dark  color 
making  a  thin  coat  so  the  lighter  color  can  be  worked  over  the 
darker  for  blending.  For  example,  begin  with  green  and  blend  yel- 
low into  the  green. 

e.    Experiment  for  texture: 

Crayon  drawings  will  greatly  resemble  pastel  work  when  the  glaze 
is  lightly  rubbed  with  fine  sandpaper. 

d.  Tempera : 

Water  color  or  tempera  paint  over  crayon  brings  interesting  results. 
After  a  quick  drawing  or  design  is  made,  the  paint  may  be  brushed 
over  the  design  very  quickly  as  the  crayons  repel  the  paints. 

e.  Stenciling  on  paper  or  cloth: 

A  simple  design  made  from  thin  stiff  paper  should  be  used  for  a 
stencil.  The  strokes  should  be  made  short  and  fast  beginning  at  the 
edge  of  the  design.  The  same  stencil  may  be  used  for  crayon  on  cloth 
also.  The  material  should  be  stretched  tightly  on  a  drawing  board 
or  table  using  pins  or  thumb  tacks.  As  the  crayon  is  worked  into  the 
stencil,  the  strokes  should  be  much  stronger  and  gone  over  several 
times.    With  a  warm  iron  press  the  back  of  the  material. 

2.  Paint  (tempera  or  powder). 

a.  Brush  stroke  exercises: 

One  color  is  usually  best  to  use  when  practicing  brush  strokes.  Try 
some  of  the  following  strokes:  wide,  narrow,  curved,  zig-zag,  and 
round  strokes.  Apply  some  strokes  for  example  to  foliage,  fruits, 
vegetables,  mountains,  fur,  and  waves. 

b.  Tempera  paints  can  he  used  in  many  ways,  as: 

(1)  Use  thick  tempera  on  a  palette  with  oil  brushes  and  turpentine, 
using  an  oil  technique. 

(2)  Paint  on  wood,  burlap,  cork,  glass,  pottery,  papier  mache,  plas- 
ter, very  heavy  eai  dboard,  linoleum,  etc. 

(3)  Potato  block  printing. 

3.  Chalk. 

As  chalk  is  a  very  soft  media,  it  should  be  handled  freely.  Do  not 
try  to  confine  chalk  to  a  line  drawing  but  work  more  in  areas.  In- 
stead of  using  an  outline  let  a  contrasting  value  show  the  contours. 
To  keep  the  paper  wet  while  working  gives  an  interesting  effect. 

4.  Clay. 

Methods  of  utodeling  clay: 

(1)    Coil  system  for  building  a  bowl  form — 

(a)  Roll  a  piece  of  clay  into  a  ball. 

(b)  Press  on  the  ball  until  it  becomes  a  flat  round  disk  about 
%"  thick. 

(c)  Roll  out  a  long  slim  piece  of  clay  about  as  large  around  as 
your  finger. 
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(d)  Begin  coiling  a  piece  of  clay  around  the  disk  and  keep 
building.  As  each  coil  is  put  on,  work  it  into  the  coil  below 
on  the  outside  and  inside  with  the  thumb. 

(2)  Ball  method— 

(a)  Round  a  piece  of  clay  into  a  ball. 

(b)  Press  the  ball  slightly  on  one  side  so  the  bowl  will  have  a 
flat  bottom. 

(c)  Stick  thumb  into  center  of  ball  and  keep  pushing  down  leav- 
ing about  hi "  from  the  bottom. 

(d)  Push  out  with  thumb  and  pull  in  with  the  other  hand  turn- 
ing the  bowl  slightly  as  you  go. 

(e)  Try  to  keep  the  wall  on  the  bowl  an  even  thickness. 

(3)  Modeling  animals  and  people — 

(a)  One  method:  Begin  with  one  piece  of  clay  and  pull  all  ap- 
pendages out  of  that  piece. 

(b)  Another  is  to  start  with  body  and  add  each  appendage  sep- 
arately.   Be  certain  that  each  piece  is  fastened  securely. 

5.    Finger  Paint: 

(a)  Wet  the  finger  paint  paper  all  over. 

(b)  Apply  finger  paint. 

(c)  The  hands  and  arms  are  the  only  tools  needed. 

(1)  Flat  palm — fingers  raised. 

(2)  Outer  side  of  thumb — fingers  raised. 

(3)  Clinched  fist — thumb  up. 

(4)  Base  of  thumb — fingers  raised. 

(5)  Whole  hand — flat  and  relaxed. 

(6)  Knuckles — not  too  comfortable. 

(7)  Fingertips. 

(8)  Side  of  hand — fingers  extended  straight. 

(9)  Flat  part  of  finger  or  fingers — relaxed. 

(10)  Fingernails — use  lightly. 

(11)  Fleshy  part  of  arm — keep  wrist  relaxed. 

(12)  Whole  arm  including  wrist — relaxed. 

(d)  Try  these  dift'erent  motions  using  all  parts  of  the  hands  and  arm. 

(1)  Wiggle    (narrow  and  wide). 

(2)  Zig-zag   (narrow  and  wide). 

(3)  Scallop   (narrow  and  wide). 

(4)  Alternate   (narrow  and  wide). 

(5)  Straight  lines,  with  one  or  more  fingers. 

(6)  Circles;  use  various  parts  of  the  hand  as  you  would  a 
compass. 
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Pertinent  thinking  to  procedures  and  purposes  show  agree- 
ment in  the  point  of  view. 

I.  "How  do  you  help  children  build  up  an  idea  for  a  picture'? 
The  idea  must  be  the  child's,  but  once  he  is  started  the  teacher 
can  help  him.  "Sometimes  I  say  to  a  child,  'Very  well,  if  you 
can't  draw  anything,  don't  try  to ;  but  suppose  I  should  ask  you 
now  if  there  is  anything  you  would  love  to  do  ...  do  you  like  to 
swim  and  dive?'  "  'Yes'.  'Do  you  like  to  go  alone?'  'No'.  'How 
many  should  you  like  to  have  with  you,  and  do  you  like  children 
or  grown-ups?'  'About  three  children.'  'Well,  do  you  like  to  go 
in  the  ocean  or  a  lake,  or  a  pool?'  'In  the  lake.'  'Are  there  trees 
around  the  lake?  Tell  me  about  it.'  You  see,  I  am  developing 
his  mental  picture.  We  are  working  it  out  together,  but  the 
ideas  are  all  coming  from  him.  When  I  feel  that  he  has  the 
picture  sufficiently  in  mind,  I  say,  'All  right,  now  would  you  like 
to  draw  it?  Draw  a  picture  of  the  place  you  would  like  to  go 
swimming  in!"^  Some  children  have  numerous  ideas;  others 
have  none.  The  problem  is  to  keep  the  child  ivith  many  ideas 
from  planniyig  for  the  entire  group. 

Other  examples  of  this : 

1.  "Discussion,  observation  and  conversation  about  experiences  and  en- 
vironment and  interests  in  their  everyday  world." — L.  Rosemond. 

2.  "Begin  with  the  children's  experiences  with  the  thing  to  be  pictured." — 
Mrs.  N.  C.  Caldwell. 

3.  "Example:  It  is  a  rainy  day.  How  did  the  rain  look  to  you  as  you 
walked  to  school?  What  did  you  think  of  as  you  walked  along?  What 
color  would  you  need  to  make  a  picture  that  tells  how  you  feel?" — 
Donna  Lee  Loftin. 

4.  "They  often  take  a  walk  together  to  get  something  in  mind  .  .  ." — 
Helen  Wooten. 

5.  "To  help  children  build  up  ideas,  use  stories,  poems,  trips,  associations, 
concrete  objects,  pictures." — Lucille  Overcash. 

6.  "Use  discussion  and  pictures  of  all  kinds — in  art  books,  magazines,  and 
studies  from  life." — Elementary  Teachers,  Claxton  School,  Asheville. 

7.  "Depending  on  the  project,  I  bring  out  from  the  child  a  work  picture  of 
what  he  plans  to  put  in  his  picture,  helping  him  by  such  leading  ques- 
tions as,  'What  will  your  man  be  doing?  Show  me  how  he  will  be 
standing  (or  sitting  or  kneeling)  ?  How  can  you  show  me  that  there  will 
be  outdoors  (grass,  trees,  flowers,  houses)  ?  Will  the  man  be  out  in  a 
forest  or  town?  How  will  you  show  me  that  he  will  be  in  a  town?'  (In 
the  background  there  will  be  houses,  filling  stations,  churches,  a  garage. 


^Hartman   and   Shumaker.     Creative   Expression.     Progressive   Education    Association 
book.     1936.     The  John  Day  Company,    op. 
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city  streets,  fire  plugs,  instead  of  just  trees  and  grass.)" — Anna  M. 
Reeves. 

II.  To  the  question,  "Hoiv  do  you  use  the  art  textbook  for 
children  in  such  a  tuay  as  to  help  them  attain  information  and 
skill  in  art  principles  and  yet  develop  creative  products?"  the 
following'  statements  are  taken: 

1.  "Use  a  textbook  to  show  line,  dark  and  light,  texture  and  color." — 
Carrie  Mae  Yoder. 

2.  "I  use  an  art  textbook  merely  to  suggest  to  pupils  and  to  help  them 
solve  the  difficult  problems  arising  in  their  work. — Mrs.  Roger  Johnson. 

3.  "Art  textbooks  can  be  used  as  reference  books,  where  there  is  a  felt 
need  for  development  of  skills  or  for  an  understanding  of  art  principles. 
Such  needs  arise  in  the  process  of  creative  activities." — RuBY  S.  GoUGE. 

4.  "For  reference;  to  answer  questions;  to  improve  products." — Aebie 
Sutherland. 

5.  "I  feel  that  the  textbook  can  be  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  who  has 
not  had  adequate  art  training,  as  a  reference  book  for  herself.  In  addi- 
tion, it  can  serve  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  costume  choice,  figure 
drawing,  perspective,  design,  color,  and  art  history.  I  think  we  should 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  copy  book  work." — 
Helen  Patton. 

6.  "Art  textbooks  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  aiding  imagination  .  .  . 
Art  principles  remain  the  same  whether  they  are  obtained  from  a  text- 
book or  from  any  other  source." — Louise  Bowman. 

7.  "When  using  the  art  books,  we  read  together  the  text,  discuss  the  illus- 
trations, then  collect  the  books  and  stimulate  the  children  to  create 
somehing  of  their  own." — L.  Hendricks. 

8.  "We  have  used  the  books  in  emphasizing  (a)  Pride  in  original  and 
honest  work;  (b)  Independence  in  working;  and  (c)  in  making  evalua- 
tions of  ovim  work." — Florence  Lester  and  Agnes  Ashley. 

9.  "A.    To  give  the  children  information  that  will  help  them  to  give  their 

own  ideas,  not  to  pattern  after  others. 
"B.    To   talk   about   the   picture   under    discussion,   evaluating   it   fi'om 
many  angles — sizes,  colors,  rhythm  (repetition  of  colors)  etc.;  then 
lay     aside     books     and     working     out     own     interpretations."   — 
McDowell  County  Teachers. 

III.  To  the  question,  "Do  you  feel  that  children  should  ad- 
vance from  level  to  level  in  recognition  of  certain  art  principles 
and  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  their  ivays  of  liv- 
ing?", most  teachers  felt  that  advancement  should  be  expected. 
A  few  statements  of  their  beliefs  are  quoted : 

1.  "Advancement  according  to  individual  ability  through  guidance  type  of 
art  instruction  ...  It  is  very  difficult  to  set  down  what  to  teach  at  dif- 
fei'ent  grade  or  age  levels — mainly  because  of  the  different  interests  of 
children  in  diff'erent  localities.  However,  I  am  sure  that  no  teacher  will 
progress  very  far  without  plans  for  the  children's  development  in  accord 
with  their  community  and  their  individual  needs.  Many  times  the  same 
thing  may  be  done  in  the  sixth  grade  that  is  being  done  in  the  third 
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grade,  but  one  would  surely  expect  the  sixth  grade  child  to  do  better  and 
understand  the  work  far  beyond  those  in  grade  three."  —  Glada  B. 
Walker. 

2.  "Yes,  but  I  believe  no  set  standard  can  be  set  up  when  (age  or  grade) 
this  development  should  begin." — Robert  M.  Skelton. 

3.  "When  we  speak  of  the  'six-year  level,'  we  mean  that  standard  of 
achievement  which  is  typical  of  the  average  normal  six-year-old  child. 
But  it  is  important  to  realize  that  being  at  'the  six-year  level'  does  not 
imply  that  he  is  six  years  old;  nor  does  it  mean  that  he  is  in  the  first 
grade  in  school.  This  level  of  growth  may  or  may  not  correspond  with 
his  calendar  age  and  with  his  school  classifications.  Any  child  may  be 
at  different  levels  in  his  ability  to  learn  in  diff'erent  fields." — Nuvart 
Bedrossian. 

IV.  Do  you  think  it  is  ever  justifiable  to  have  lessons  devoted 
to  direct  art  instruction,  siich  as  horv  to  draw  animals,  how  to 
produce  perspective,  facts  about  composition,  and  so  on?  To 
this  question  there  was  decided  agreement  that  there  is  a  place 
for  direct  art  instruction. 

1.  One  teacher  very  aptly  states,  "I  don't  see  the  necessity  in  letting  a 
child  blunder  along  with  the  trial  and  error  method  for  years,  learning 
what  a  good  teacher  could  teach  in  five  minutes." — Mrs.  D.  C.  Butler. 

2.  Another  says,  "This  depends  upon  the  way  taught,  and  if  there  is  a  felt 
need  by  the  pupils  for  the  technique.  The  need  must  come  from  the 
pupil  or  the  time  is  wasted." — Anna  M.  Reeves. 

3.  ".  .  .  Often  some,  not  all,  feel  they  need  'Direct  Art  Teaching';  the  in- 
dividual should  be  catered  to." — Robert  M.  Skelton. 

4.  "Direct  art  instruction  is  only  justifiable  in  meeting  a  need,  not  as  an 
an  end  in  itself." — Maurice  S.  Pitts. 

V.  The  question,  "Will  you  list  one  or  more  activities  in  any 
level  of  work  that  you  feel  do  not  have  educative  value  for  the 
child?"  stimulated  an  avalanche  of  expressions  against  a  few 
activities.  The  major  ones  were : 

1.  "Tracing,  copying,  use  of  patterns,  sacrificing  ideas." — Etta  Sledge 
Middleton. 

2.  "Activities  in  which  children  copy  work  of  others;  work  directed  step 
by  step  by  the  teacher;  lessons  that  produce  uniformity  throughout  the 
class." — Mary  Leath  Thomas. 

3.  "Paper  cutting  from  patterns;  painting  hectographed  pictures." — Mrs. 
Robert  M.  Seay. 

4.  "I  doubt  the  value  of  coloring  cut-outs." — Carrie  B.  Wilson. 

5.  "Pencil  tracing  of  models  to  be  drawn."— Mrs.  Roper  E.  Capel,  Jr. 

6.  "Coloring  mimeographed  pictures." — Sarah  P.  Kemp. 

7.  "Making  replicas  of  masterpieces." — Alice  Powers. 

8.  "Copying,  tracing,  working  under  explicit  direction  of  the  teacher." — 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker, 
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VI.    In  your  experience  ivhat  have  been  the  most  purposeful 
types  of  art  experieyices  for  children?" 

1.  "Improving  surroundings;  arranging  clubrooms;  designing  and  making 
Christmas  gifts;  designing  and  arranging  plays,  puppet  shows." — Maky 
Leath  Thomas. 

2.  "How  to  select  the  best  pictures;  how  and  where  to  hang  them." — 
MoNTiCELLO  School. 

3.  "Experiences  that  develop  self-expression,  and  concentration  .  .  .  that 
cause  the  child  to  lose  himself  in  the  accomplishment." — Atkinson 
School. 

4.  "Planning  color  schemes  for  rooms  at  home  and  their  own  clothes." — 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Butler. 

5.  "Those  closest  to  the  child's  interest,  environment  or  activities  as: 
babies,  home  life,  animals,  other  children,  everyday  events,  food,  furni- 
ture, travel,  and  toys." — Creedmoor  School. 

6.  "Murals  as  an  outgrowth  of  geography  or  history  stories." — Burton- 
Grove  School. 

7.  "An  experience  where  all  children  share  in  the  work  and  express  them- 
selves as  to  what  and  how  it  should  be  done,  as  a  Christmas  Play." — 
Mrs.  Gulledge. 

8.  "The  making  of  gifts,  because  this  leads-  to  a  desire  for  better  tech- 
niques in  order  to  please  the  one  who  is  to  receive  the  gift  .  .  .  the  mak- 
ing of  costumes  and  sta?;e  settings." — Flossie  Grigg. 

9.  "Illustrations  of  books,  poems,  stories,  places;  decorations;  radio  pro- 
gram scripts;  school  made  and  illustrated  movie  scripts,  need  posters; 
flower  arrangements;  locality  maps;  drawings  of  industries;  landscape 
planning;  summary  of  a  unit;  pottery." — Teachers,  Salisbury  Schools. 

Conclusions 

A  study  of  the  answers  would  suggest  the  following  conclu- 
sions with  reference  to  teaching  procedure: 

1.  The  art  textbook  should  be  used  as  a  source  book,  not  as  a  copy  book. 

2.  Many  children  need  help  in  building  up  their  own  ideas. 

3.  The  child  should  not  stay  on  the  same  level  from  year  to  year  in  creative 
expression  and  the  use  of  art  principles. 

4.  There  are  many  activities  which  are  not  educative. 

.5.    It  is  justifiable  at  times  to  have  lessons  devoted  to  direct  art  instruction. 

6.  The  most  purposeful  art  activities  come  from  daily  experiences  and 
affect  the  child's  total  way  of  living. 

7.  In  the  lower  elementai-y  years  "painting  a  picture  together"  will  be  an 
unfair  venture  when  the  same  children  each  time  plan  the  ideas,  put  in 
the  interesting  parts  and  leave  "Mary"  or  "Joe"  to  draw  a  foot  or  a 
hand  when  "Mary"  or  "Joe"  cannot  paint  satisfactorily  to  themselves, 
anyway.  Then,  too,  a  panel  or  a  frieze  made  up  by  a  group  often  lacks 
relative  proportion.  That  could  be  sacrificed,  however,  if  it  were  the 
idea  expressed  for  the  group.  Too  often  it  is  one  person's  idea  done  by 
others  of  the  group.  Children  should  be  able  to  plan  cooperatively  and 
to  consider  the  ideas  needing  most  detail  and  expression. 
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8.  The  majority  of  the  compositions  should  be  quickly  done  brush  strokes 
without  sketching.  It  is  a  handicap  for  little  children  to  habituate  them- 
selves to  outlining  an  object  and  then  painting  in.  However,  they  should 
have  some  practice  in  making  preliminary  sketches  in  which  they  plan 
the  color,  arrangement,  balance,  and  proportion. 

Art  textbooks,  where  used,  should  not  he  used  to  give  one  set 
procedure  for  teaching  art;  not  even  for  one  art  lesson.  A  text- 
book is  for  art  information.  It  should  not  be  used  as  a  copybook. 
//  the  teacher  alloius  the  child-  to  copy  the  subjects  of  the  art 
book,  of  her  oivn  work,  or  that  of  any  other  subject,  the  results 
of  his  work  ivill  be  ineffective  for  him  in  expressing  his  ideas. 
It  is  ineffective  as  a  teaching  procedure. 
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A    BUSY    CITY   STUt.LT   THROUGH  THE  EYES   OF   A   THIRD-YEAR   PUPIL. 


RCES  OF  THEMES  FOR  ART  EXPRESSION 


Every  phase  of  activity  in  which  living  is  going  on  has  themes 
for  art  expression.  Every  subject  in  the  curriculum — social 
studies,  music,  health,  arithmetic,  language,  art — provides  a 
source  of  art  topics. 

In  pictorial  illustration  the  majority  of  the  topics  in  art  in 
the  past  few  years  has  come  from  the  social  studies  field,  per- 
haps too  m2tch  of  it.  The  first  source  should  be  from  the  child's 
personal  interest  and  experiences.  But  the  child  cannot  he  relied 
upon  to  propose  all  the  subjects.  His  line  of  interest  may  need 
variety  unless  he  is  showing  progress  in  his  chosen  subject. 
Many  children  would  stay  at  one  stage.  For  instance,  one  child 
might  draw  boats  throughout  the  years ;  another,  Indian  Chiefs ; 
another,  automobiles ;  another,  the  same  house  and  landscape. 
These  children,  when  left  with  the  simple  direction  "You  may 
woi'k  on  your  art  this  period,"  usually  resort  to  the  same  ideas. 
We  should  help  the  child  see  that  projects  call  for  individual 
expression.  A  large  percentage  of  children  at  present  seem  to 
look  to  the  teacher  or  the  group  for  ideas. 

Each  child  should  have  an  individual  piece  of  work  in  process, 
but  the  teacher,  observing  the  child's  needs,  will  frequently 
teach  the  group  as  a  class  to  help  the  individual  child  in  a  defi- 
nite art  need.  The  wise  leader  will  use  children's  interests  that 
call  for  a  variety  of  skills  and  techniques.  One  cannot  rely  upon 
all  topics  in  art  to  come  from  the  units  in  other  subjects,  or 
from  the  immediate  interests  of  the  child,  if  continual  develop- 
ment is  desired.  There  are  times,  occasionally,  when  a  topic 
such  as  design  study,  color,  and  so  on  are  justifiable  for  art's 
sake. 

From  investigations  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  certain 
factors  which  one  should  expect  to  influence  the  sources  of  the 
child's  illustration.  These  are:  (a)  his  age  and  sex,  (b)  his 
home  environment,  (c)  his  emotional  or  mental  state,  (d)  his 
play  activities  and  play-mates,  (e)  his  school  subjects,  (f)  his 
teacher  and  parents,  and  (g)  his  vacation  activities.  Boys,  six 
to  seven  years  of  age,  evidence  no  preference  over  girls  of  the 
same  ages  for  special  subjects.  At  eight  and  nine  years  of  age, 
going  from  the  symbolism  more  towards  realism,  both  boys  and 
girls  prefer  and  use  more  of  the  subjects  around  them.  Todd 
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and  Gale  found  that  boys  give  more  attention  to  boats  and  air- 
planes; girls,  to  drawing  children  and  flowei's.  Both  are  inter- 
ested in  drawing  animals,  houses,  street  scenes  and  castles.  At 
ten  and  eleven  years  of  age  there  are  even  more  marked  differ- 
ences in  preference.  Boys  add  to  their  lists  guns,  war  events, 
sports,  and  cartoons,  Avhereas  girls  may  picture  old-fashioned 
ladies,  pretty  girls,  home  interiors  and  home  utensils.  Art 
teachers  should  he  careful  not  to  override  these  natural  in- 
terests which  are  a  clue  from  where  some  of  the  art  themes 
may  start.  The  teacher  who  can  help  the  child  select,  or  select 
for  the  group,  the  type  of  art  experience  most  profitable  is  an 
artist. 

There  are  tiro  "caution"  voints  in  an  art  program:  The  first 
and  an  im?jortant  one.  is  that  many  first  and  second  grade  chil- 
dren, imolied  ages  from  six  to  nine,  to  work  on  themes  and  with 
materials  far  bevond  their  advancement  level.  Some  of  these 
were  the  following:  fa~>  block  nrintine-,  (h^  book  making,  (c) 
mural'' — with  connefted  story,  (d)  panier  mache  objects,  (e) 
nlaster  of  raris  work,  (f)  minnets,  (g)  lettering  po'=ters,  (h) 
drawinsr  scale  maps,  (i)  finger  nainting  (grade  I),  (i)  spatter 
work  designs,  (k)  modes  of  travel  conveyances  (not  mature 
enough  for  the  historical  seouence)  (1)  poster  making,  (m) 
frieze  showing  cvcle  of  changes  in  a  frog  (usuallv  undertaken 
by  nine,  ten,  and  ele^'en  year  olds),  (n)  soap  carving,  (o)  skill 
in  cutting  letters,  (p)  "hard  constructed  model  airplanes" 
(grade  II),  (q)  work  in  ceramics,  and  (r)  choosing  contrasting 
colors. 

A  second  "caution"  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  tonic  and 
theme  for  each  grade.  Children's  work  and  interests  are  varied 
enough  that  six.  nine  and  thirteen  year  old  children  ordinarilly 
do  not  attempt  the  same  themes  in  factual  pictorial  illu'jtrations. 
The  child  of  eight,  grade  two  or  three,  puts  more  realism  into 
his  "house,"  but  he  is  not  ready  in  grade  three  to  attempt  a 
theme  like  "The  Diamond  Industry  of  Holland."  Creative  trials 
to  produce  an  idea-  or  feeling  may  be  attempted  at  any  age  or 
grade,  but  an  interpretive  representative  art  theme  such  as 
"The  Covered  Wagon"  or  "The  First  Clipper  Plane"  demands 
an  historical  and  geographical  understanding  of  the  idea,  if  the 
art  is  to  express  factual  "meanings"  pictorially. 
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themes  that  should  be  continuous  throughout 
years  one  to  twelve. 

There  are  four  big  themes  that  are  continuously  evolving  that 
should  be  expanded. 

I.  Art  in  the  Home. 

The  child  should  have  a  respect  for  what  his  home  contains. 
The  style  and  type  of  furniture  should  grow  out  of  his  way  of 
living  rather  than  from  outworn,  dead  styles.  Interior  home 
study  should  never  make  the  child  feel  that  the  home  must  have 
period  furniture,  or  that  the  furniture  now  owned  should  be 
discarded.  The  study  should  lead  to  improvement  in  arrange- 
ment, decorations  and  selections.  The  home,  too,  should  be 
thought  of  in  keeping  with  the  vocation  and  interest  of  its 
occupants.  A  farm  home  need  not  be  like  a  big  city  home.  It 
should  show  respect  and  artistic  planning  space  for  those  objects 
and  utensils  peculiar  to  farm  life.  Likewise,  a  ranch  home  or  a 
city  home  should  have  distinction  in  keeping  with  its  usefulness. 

The  following  topics  have  been  found  interesting  to  children 
in  the  study  of  interior  decoration : 

1.  The  child's  play  home — making  play  houses,  play  furni- 
ture, wall  paper,  accessories. 

2.  The  child's  room  at  home — objects  for  decoration,  objects 
for  use. 

3.  Pictures  and  how  to  hang  them. 

4.  Selecting  draperies — the  shape  and  kind  to  use  to  make  the 
windows  look  wide  or  narrov.^ 

5.  Changing  the  arrangement  of  furniture. 

6.  To  know  some  furniture  that  is  suitable  for  its  use. 

7.  Orderliness  and  cleanliness  as  a  part  of  home  planning. 

8.  The  use  of  color  and  color  harmonies. 

9.  Selections  for  north  and  south  rooms. 

II.  Art  in   the  Child's  Costume. 

To  make  good  selections  in  costumes,  always  regard  the  place 
and  occasion  on  which  they  are  to  be  worn.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  a  good  material,  made  in  simple  design  on  lines  that 
are  becoming  to  the  individual,  is  more  important  than  either 
the  color  or  the  cost.  To  be  suitably  dressed,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  numerous  costumes.  The  selection  should  be  made  in 
relation  to  the  total  effect.  A  costume  in  hat,  dress,  coat,  and 
accessories  that  are  harmonious  will  give  more  service  and  can 
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be  worn  on  more  occasions  than  numerous  outfits  that  do  not 
look  well  together.  There  is  a  place  for  costume  consideration 
throughout  the  child's  entire  life.  Many  other  topics  on  costume 
will  be  added  to  the  selected  ones  listed  here : 

1.  Clothing  and  costume  for  the  child's  play  family. 

2.  Noticing  of  color  and  color  combinations. 

3.  The  selections  of  costumes  for  school  and  seasonal  changes. 

4.  The  costumes  of  children  and  people  in  other  lands. 

5.  Costumes  of  the  royalty  or  costumes  for  occasions. 

6.  A  variety  in  combinations  of  color  harmonies  in  costumes. 

7.  The  efl'ect  of  line  direction  for  people  of  different  sizes. 

III.     Art  In  the  School    Room  and  School   Building. 

A  school  room  or  building  that  displays  artistically  the  objects 
made  by  the  children  for  some  purpose  which  seems  worthy  to 
them  will  add  color,  life  and  vitality  to  the  school.  Mere  deco- 
rative pictures,  borders,  or  designs,  have  little  if  any  value,  com- 
paratively. The  arrangement  and  display  should  be  a  joint  en- 
terprise with  the  group.  The  children  can  make  frames  for 
pictures  out  of  soft  wood  (they  do  not  have  to  have  glass  over 
them),  or  refinish  old  discarded  frames.  The  natural  wood  color, 
or  bright  colors,  look  well  in  exhibits.  The  children's  work  can 
be  continuously  on  exhibit  in  the  halls,  hung  on  an  eye  level  with 
children.  Long,  barren,  undecorated,  halls  need-  not  exist  in  any 
school.  Halls  are  places  to  enjoy  and  places  in  which  to  learn. 

In  every  school  program  the  children  should  be  responsible 
for  the  following  types  of  activities : 

1.  Attractive  bulletin  board  displays,  ones  that  show  variety, 
balance,  and  proportion  in  arrangement. 

2.  Artistic  arrangement  of  flowers.  -  .    . 

3.  Center  of  interest  spaces  or  plots,  as  a  library  or  science 
corner. 

4.  Open  library  shelves  that  appeal  to  reading. 

5.  Display  spaces  for  summaries  of  units  of  work. 

6.  The  daily  bulletin  board  of  current  happenings. 

7.  Labels    or    simple    posters    for    announcements    of    club 
activities. 

8.  Labels  or  simple  posters  for  new  library  books,  cafeteria 
menus. 

9.  Cleanliness  and  orderliness  in  the  arrangement  of  work- 
ing materials. 

10.    Appropriate  hanging  of  large  pictures  by  two  vertical 
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wires  or  cords ;  small  pictures  should  be  hung  so  as  not  to 
show  the  wire  or  cord.  All  pictures  should  be  hung  on  an 
eye  level  with  the  room  occupants. 

IV.     Historical  Art  Through  the  Ages. 

The  earliest  cultures  exhibited  art  both  in  pictures  and  in  their 
way  of  life.  Students  easily  see  the  art  of  a  people  without 
making  it  a  separate  study  unit.  They  should  appreciate  'the 
art  of  the  time  and  people'  as  a  valuable  expression  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people.  Some  types  of  concepts  that  have  been  gained 
in  materials  in  units  of  work  are: 

1.  How  cloth  was  made  long,  long  ago. 

2.  The  arts  of  the  Indians. 

3.  Our    early    American    homes — types    of    furniture    and 
furnishings. 

4.  The  arts  of  the  people  who  helped  settle  our  country. 

5.  Roman  art,  simple  illustrations;  Greek  and  Egyptian  art. 

6.  Museum  collections   in   our   locality ;   in   our  country ;   in 
other  lands. 

7.  Architectural  patterns  or  designs  of  ancient  peoples. 

8.  Appreciation  for  the  artists  of  ancient,  modern  and  con- 
temporary times. 

9.  The  names  of  some  artists  and  their  works  in  painting, 
architecture,  sculpture  and  costume. 
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A  visual  arts  program  should  offer  variety  in  activities  and 
in  products.  Naturally,  the  best  visual  art  is  to  see  the  object 
itself  first  in  its  best  setting ;  the  second  best  is  to  see  a  picture 
of  the  object.  Where  possible  the  child  should  see  wood  carving, 
weaving,  leather  tooling,  metal  work,  paintings,  drawings,  in- 
terior decoration  exhibits,  costumes,  and  paintings  of  old, 
modern  and  contemporary  artists.  Visits  to  art  museums, 
exhibits,  public  buildings,  and  costume  displays  are  types  of 
visual  arts  activities  to  encourage.  Where  children  have  visited 
textile  plants,  pottery  industries,  woodwork,  metal  and  other 
crafts  projects,  such  objects  and  crafts  as  the  children  are  able 
to  obtain  may  be  used  to  begin  an  art  museum  for  the  school. 
First,  use  should  be  made  of  what  is  produced  in  the  school. 
Schools  in  close  areas  may  exchange  a  few  school  produced 
products.  The  last  plan  would  be  the  use  of  the  imported  exhibit. 

Picture  Selection.  "What  themes  children  like  best  in  pic- 
tures" is  debatable.  From  one  study  it  was  found  that  children 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  pictures  which  they  had  in  their 
homes;  from  another,  that  they  liked  those  which  had  been 
presented  to  them.  Another  research  on  children's  preferences 
for  pictures  expressed  a  preference  in  this  rank:  Religious, 
animal,  nature,  historical,  allegorical  and  related  subjects,  and 
childhood  pictures.  There  was  a  tendency  for  primary  children 
to  like  a  broad  range  of  subjects,  but  interest  in  pictures  types 
shifted  from  year  to  year. 

Artists.  The  childi-en  should  know  modern  and  contemporary 
as  well  as  the  older  artists  when  the  product  of  a  modern  or 
contemporary  artist  has  shown  proof  for  acceptance.  And  they 
should  know  artists  of  different  achievements,  as  in  photo- 
graphy, cartooning,  illustrating  children's  books,  making 
famous  murals,  sculpturing,  costume  designing,  etching,  com- 
mercial art  designing,  and  lithographing. 

Picture  Study.  The  value  of  isolated  picture  study  is  highly 
questionable.  Again,  picture  study  can  be  too  confined  to  the 
social  studies  themes.  The  picture  should  come  as  a  natural  part 
of  experiencing.  A  first  grade  unit  on  pets,  for  illustration, 
might  use  one  of  many  numbers  of  prints  on  the  subject  theme. 
Every  school  should  own  some  pictures  which  their  credited 
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worth  and  value  have  placed  in  a  category  of  selected  master- 
pieces for  presentation  to  children.  The  school  should  also  own 
some  recognized  works  of  modern  and  contemporary  artists. 

Picture  study  has  value  and  opportunities:  (1)  to  add  vicari- 
ous experiences;  (2)  to  help  in  the  representation  of  a  fact,  a 
condition  or  imaginary  idea;  (3)  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  enjoyment  in  seeing  together  a  composition  beautiful  in 
color,  line  and  design;  and  (4)  as  an  avenue  for  language  ex- 
pression. 

The  child  should  see  the  largest,  most  beautiful  colored  print 
obtainable.  (The  use.  of  the  small  2"  x  U"  sizes  or  thereabouts 
should  he  discouraged.)  The  print  should  be  placed  on  an  eye 
level  with  the  child  as  an  informal  discussion  takes  place.  It  is 
advisable  at  times  to  use  such  questions  as ;  Would  you  tell  us 
what  you  like  in  the  picture?  Does  this  picture  remind  you  of 
anything  at  home?  At  school? 

The  child's  response  to  a  picture  has  to  grow  from  seeing  it 
at  intervals  designed  for  experience  with  pictures.  A  picture 
should  be  presented,  put  away,  and  presented  again,  to  keep  it 
from  becoming  commonplace.  Often  the  child  does  not  know 
why  he  likes  a  picture ;  he  is  merely  aivare  that  he  likes  to  look 
at  it,  and  that  is  enough  at  first.  Occasionally,  to  stimulate  a 
picture  gallery  effect,  many  pictures  may  be  presented  at  one 
time  with  little  discussion.  Though  pictures  help  to  build  up 
meanings,  there  is  the  other  side  of  picture  presentation — the 
value  for  sheer  enjoyment  of  sharing  together  a  composition 
that  has  beautiful  and  pleasing  qualities. 

The  Classroom.  The  child  should  have  an  active  part  in  mak- 
ing the  total  environment  of  the  schoolroom  a  place  of  artistic 
arangement  with  beautiful  colors  and  pleasing  harmonies.  Par- 
ticipation in  this  helps  the  child  to  set  up  standards  as  he  lives 
them.  Movable  furniture  allows  practice  in  arrangement,  pro- 
portion and  balance.  The  selection  of  cut  flowers  and  appro- 
priate containers  is  important.  Odd  numbers,  as  3,  5,  7  and  so 
on,  of  flowers  appear  more  effective  than  even  numbers;  green 
stems  look  well  through  clear  glass  containers.  A  highly  varied 
colored  vase  or  piece  of  pottery  should  seldom  be  used  as  a  con- 
tainer, except  where  it  is  usea  for  one  color  of  flowers  that 
tones  in  with  the  predominating  color  in  the  vase.  Long  win- 
dowboxes  with  large  plants  obstruct  the  light,  and  look  clumsy 
and  heavy.  Smaller   pots  used  in  center  of  interest  arrange- 
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ments,  as  in  the  library  corner,  give  a  more  homelike  atmos- 
phere. A  coffee  tin,  and  the  like,  for  a  container  should  never 
be  used  for  beautifid  floivers  or  growiyig  plants.  Bulletin  board 
exhibits  should  allow  proportion  and  topical  groupings.  A  color 
scheme  for  a  classroom  can  take  the  old  drab  grayness  from  the 
shelving,  exhibit  centers,  library  spaces,  cases  for  woi'k  tools, 
containers  for  supplies,  and  like  constructions,  made  by  the 
group.  The  teacher's  and  pupil's  joint  participation  in  these 
problems  of  schoolroom  environment  is  a  valuable  experience 
in  the  pupil's  art  education.  The  child's  created  works  should 
have  a  place  in  the  classroom. 

Picture  Hanging.  Beautiful  pictures  are  an  asset  to  any  school. 
Many  an  art  lesson  takes  place  without  the  use  of  crayons 
or  paint,  and  the  hanging  of  a  picture  is  one  of  that  type.  The 
enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  picture  is  approximately  negative  if 
it  is  hung  so  high  in  the  classroom  or  hall  that  it  is  over  the 
heads  and  eye-level  focus  of  the  children.  Where  the  halls  are 
not  well  lighted,  the  pictures  may  best  be  hung  opposite  a  win- 
dow or  a  door  through  which  light  reflects  on  that  area  as  the 
door  is  opened.  The  changing  of  the  place  of  hanging  pictures 
directs  attention  to  them  and  gives  variety  to  the  appearance  of 
a  room. 

The  selection  and  hanging  of  pictures  should  be  a  school 
activity.  The  primary  grades  usually  have  wall  decorative  pic- 
tures that  show  child  life  and  children's  activities.  The  pictures 
of  Rivera's,  of  Renoir's,  of  Goya's  and  others  seem  to  have  ap- 
peal to  children.  There  are  enough  pictures  from  which  to  select 
for  the  school's  "repertoire  of  pictures"  to  show  variety,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  represent  artists  of  many  countries  in  old, 
modern,  and  contemporary  works.  Pictures  of  statesmen,  as 
Lincoln,  Washington,  and  Lee,  when  owned  by  the  school,  are 
best  exhibited  in  one  center  group  in  some  appropriate  place  or 
wall  space  for  the  hall  of  history  theme. 

School  Decorative  Pictures.  In  selecting  decorative  pictures, 
first  get  a  print  that  is  well  reproduced ;  second,  get  a  large 
print.  A  size  approximately  16"  x  20"  is  desirable,  but  in  some 
subjects  where  few  objects  or  items  are  contained  a  print 
11"  X  14",  or  even  smaller,  can  be  made  to  exhibit  to  advantage 
by  using  a  wide  mat  in  framing.  The  wall  space  in  which  the 
picture  is  to  be  used  is  a  factor  also  in  sizes.   Generally,  though, 
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the  larger  pictures  are  enjoyed  more  and  give  more  atmosphere 
to  their  surroundings. 

Frames.  The  framing  is  just  as  important  as  the  print.  The 
frames  should  be  the  least  conspicuous  part  of  the  whole,  and 
should  never  attract  the  eye  from  the  print  itself.  A  plain 
wood,  unfinished,  gives  a  good  effect  with  many  pictures.  Avoid 
a  high  gloss  or  varnish  finish,  or  frames  that  are  heavily  carved. 
The  mat  should  tone  with  the  neutral  value  in  the  picture.  A 
light  buff  is  usually  softer  than  a  white  mat.  Where  gold  fram- 
ing or  gilt  work  is  used,  a  dull  finish  is  desirable.  Selecting  the 
frames  for  school  decorative  pictures  is  an  activity  for  school 
children  to  carry  on. 

Films  and  Slides.  Sound  and  silent  films,  filmstrips,  filmslides, 
the  stereograph,  and  stereoscope  are  used  advantageously  in  art 
education.  It  takes  long-time  planning  to  secure  the  best  aid, 
and  to  provide  for  an  appreciable  degree  of  background  inform- 
ation for  the  children  before  the  film  is  shown.  The  iise  of  films 
should  be  limited.  A  discussion  period  following  the  showing  of 
the  film  is  an  important  factor.  A  film  should  be  seen  and  eval- 
uated by  a  committee  for  the  types  of  service  it  might  give 
before  the  children  are  assembled  to  see  it.  Except  in  master- 
print  reproductions,  it  is  difficult  to  select  films  specificially  de- 
signed for  art  education,  as  some  phase  of  applied  art  is  evident 
in  every  film. 

The  references  below  indicate  some  places  where  films  and 
slides  may  be  secured : 

Art  Education,  Inc. 

6  East  34th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

2"x2"  color  film  slides 
American   Museum   of  Natural  History 

79th  St.  &  Central  Park,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 
BeU  and  Howell  &  Castle  Films 

445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
American  Handicraft,  textile,  pottery,  woodcarving,  glassblowing,  cottage 

industries  in  North  Carolina  mountains. 
Bureau  of  Visual  Education 

Chapel  Hill,   North   Carolina 

An  auditory-visual  library  for  films  and  slides. 
Coronet  Instructional  Films 

Coronet  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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Educational  Film  Guide 

The   H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,   New  York. 

Title   catalog   9   monthly   issues,   3    quarterly    cumulations   and   bound 

volume  in   September.   $4.00. 

(Beginning    September    1948    Film    Guide,    9    monthly    issues,    bound 

volume  annually.  $3.00.) 
Encyclopedia  Britannica 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111. 
National  Film  Sertnce 

Raleigh,  Richmond,  Louisville,  New  York. 

Mainly  16mm.  Sound. 
Society  For  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

327  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Very  good  reference  for  slides. 

Photography  in  the  Program.  In  selecting  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials and  processes  for  children  to  experiment  with,  the 
camera  should  not  be  overlooked.  Frequently,  children  who  are 
unable  to  find  their  natural  outlets  of  expression  in  painting, 
drawing,  modeling,  etc.,  find  these  outlets  in  photography. 

The  camera  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  earliest 
grades.  The  teachsr  and  pupils  together  may  consider  various 
art  principles  and  develop  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  in  the  arrangement  of  persons  or  objects  to  be  photo- 
graphed. In  the  upper  grades  pupils  may  learn  to  use  the 
camera  themselves,  and  with  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  pro- 
duce pictures  of  real  artistic  merit. 

Subjects  which  may  be  used  in  making  art  photographs  are 
innumerable.  Nearly  all  events  and  all  scenes  have  in  them 
some  elements  of  design,  pattern,  form,  color,  or  composition 
which  may  form  the  basis  of  a  photograph  of  lasting  beauty. 

Of  all  the  media  of  expression  in  the  graphic  arts,  photo- 
graphy is  by  far  the  medium  which  will  actually  be  employed 
throughout  life  by  large  numbers  of  people.  Thousands  will 
make  a  hobby  of  it,  and  other  thousands  will  use  it  to  record 
significant  events  in  their  lives.  If  the  art  program  of  the 
public  school  is  to  have  real  functional  value,  then  some  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  photography. 

As  one  of  the  experiences  to  be  provided  in  the  art  program, 
children  should  certainly  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  at 
least  one  photograph  to  be  used  in  the  decoration  of  their  room. 
Expensive  cameras  and  films  need  not  be  used.  Inexpensive  box 
cameras  will  yield  very  good  results,  and  serve  to  illustrate  both 
the  scientific  principes  involved  in  photography  and  the  ways 
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in  which  art  principles  may  be  used  in  making  a  picture.  Clear, 
sharp  negatives  yield  enlarged  prints  suitable  for  room  deco- 
ration. 

In  carrying  forward  the  work  the  teacher  should  assist  the 
pupil  in  developing  the  following  abilities  in  using  the  camera : 

1.  Ability  to  select  interesting  subjects  from  the  thousands  available. 

2.  Ability  to  select  interesting-  angles  from  which  to  photograph. 

3.  Ability  to  see  patterns  in  still  life  that  may  be  recorded  photographi- 
cally with  pleasing  effect. 

4.  Ability  to  arrange  a  group  so  as  to  achieve  balance,  interest,  and  pleas- 
ing composition. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  values  of  light  and  shade  for  purposes  of  emphasis 
and  tone. 

6.  Ability  to  make  photographs  that  suggest  a  story. 

If  funds  permit,  the  class  may  experiment  with  color  photo- 
graphs. Any  make  of  camera  may  be  used  to  produce  natural 
color  transparencies  which  may  be  projected  on  a  screen  for 
classroom  study  and  enjoyment.  Because  of  the  fact  that  color 
film  is  more  expensive  than  that  used  in  making  black  and  white 
pictures  the  smaller  size  films  are  used.  Most  popular  of  the 
sizes  is  the  35  mm.  film  used  in  most  miniature  cameras.  Satis- 
factory cameras  of  this  type  may  be  purchased,  and  color  film 
for  eighteen  exposures  may  be  had,  including  processing.  Pro- 
jectors for  35  mm.  slides  may  be  obtained  at  varying  prices. 
The  use  of  color  in  photography,  of  course,  makes  the  use  of  the 
camera  a  real  art  experience,  and  opens  up  new  worlds  to  those 
who  learn  to  use  photographic  processes  with  efi:ectiveness.  The 
school  or  class  may  also  sponsor  a  camera  show  in  which  photo- 
graphs made  in  the  school  or  community  are  exhibited.  From 
such  activities  may  emei'ge  a  real  appreciation  of  skillful  utili- 
zation of  the  camera  in  producing  photographs  of  excellence 
from  the  standpoint  of  art. 

Artists  of  Special  Abilities.  Children  and  teachers  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades  and  the  secondary  school  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  some  of  the  artists  of  later  dates  (after  1875)  and 
some  American  contemporary  artists.  There  is  no  one  select 
listing  available,  but  some  of  those  who  have  won  recognition 
in  special  expressions  are  given  here: 

Architectural  Design.  Saariner;  Root;  Eric  Kebgen;  Neutra;  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright;  Aalto;  Brever;  Le  Corbusier;  Gropivs,  Walter;  Mendel- 
sohn; Niemeyer;   Nies  Van  Der  Rohe;  Wurster;   Sullivan,  Louis. 

Cartoon.  Boarden  Robinson;  William  Gropper;  Goya;  Dauniier;  Stein- 
berg; Amo,  Peter;  Cobean;  Caniff,  Milton;  Gapp,  Al. 
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Commercial  Art.  Industrial  Art  Products:  Walter  Teague;  Norman 
Bel  Geddes;  Lucien  Bernhardt;  Harold  Van  Doren;  John  Vassos;  Allen 
Saalburg;  Wright. 

Interior  Design.  Robert  Heller;  Russell  Wright;  Kem  Weber;  Eleanor 
LeMaire;  Gilbert  Rhode;  Charles  Eames;  George  Nelson,  Rorsjohn-Gib- 
bings. 

Advertising.  Georgia   O'Keefe;   Millard   Sheets. 

Designing.  Dress  Costume:  Elizabeth  Hawes;  Hattie  Carnegie.  Thea- 
trical Costume:  Leon  Bakst;  Robert  Edmond  Jones;  Norman  Bel  Geddes; 
Raymond  G.   Turgefort;    Olive  Bernstein. 

Textile.  Ruth  Reeves;  Dorothy  Liebes;  Angelo  Costa. 

Etching.  Childe  Hassam;  Donald  Shaw  McLaughlin;  Harry  Mickey; 
Edward  Hopper;   Peggy  Bacon;  John  Marin. 

Illustrators.  The  following  American  illustrators  and  advertising 
artists  have  been  suggested:  Floyd  Davis;  Harvey;  Dunn;  Dorothy 
Lathrop;  Amos  Sewell;  Dean  Cornwell;  Howard  Pyle;  Pelazie  Doane; 
Dwiggins,  W.  A.;  Primrose  McPherson  Robertson;  Edna  Patter;  Harve 
Stein. 

Motion  Pictures.  Rene  Clair;  D.  W.  Griffith;  Walt  Disney;  Pare 
Lorenz;  Cedric  Gibbons. 

Lithogrcuphing.  Thomas  Benton;  Stow  Wengenroth;  Louis  Lozowlck; 
Mary  Cassatt. 

Mural  Artists.  Stuart  Davis;  Diego  Rivera;   Orozco. 

Painters.  Vincent  Van  Gogh;  Paul  Cezanne;  Grant  Wood;  John  Steuart 
Curry;  Paul  Cadmus;  Hendrick  M.  Meyer;  Henry  Mattson;  Doris  Lee; 
Reginald  Marsh;  Charles  Sheeler;  Alexander  Brook;  Peter  Hurd;  Charles 
Burchfield;  Thomas  Wood;  John  Sargent;  James  MacNeill  Whistler; 
Maurice  Pendegast;  Max  Weber;  John  Maria  (1872);  George  Bellows; 
George  Luks;  Gregory  D.  Ivy;  Hobson  Pittman;  Claude  Howell;  Speight; 
Rockwell  Kent;  Georgia  O'lKeefe,  Millard  Sheets;  Thomas  H.  Benton; 
Preston  Dickinson;  William  Zorach;  Earl  Harter;  Giotto;  Charles  Demuth; 
Maurice  Sterne;  Edward  Hopper. 

Some  artists  with  children  as  subjects,  such  as,  Daphne  Allen;  John 
Marin;  Estelle  Canziani;  Muriel  Daneson;  Eugenie  Hermosa;  Margaret 
Tarrant. 

Photography.   George    Eastman;    Bayard   Wootten;    Alfred   Stieglitz. 

Sculpturing.  Paul  Manship;  Lee  Laurie;  Alfeo  Faggo;  Carl  Walters; 
Maylande  Gregory  (the  figurine)  ;  Carl  Milles;  Achipenko;  Maillol;  Lorado 
Taft,  Charles  Keck;  Bryant  Baker;  Daniel  Chester  French,  Saint  Gaudens; 
Alexander  Caulder,  John  Flanagan,  David  Smith,  Constantin  Brancusi; 
Hans  Arp. 
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The  art  work  in  early  colonial  days  and  even  in  pre-revolu- 
tion  time  consisted  mainly  of  portrait  work  done  either  by 
visiting-  painters  or  by  early  artists  who  had  studios  in  North 
Carolina.  Many  paintings  were  purchased  in  European  coun- 
tries. Some  artists  went  to  Europe  to  study;  some  stayed  not 
to  return  as  American  artists.  Whistler  is  included  in  that 
group. 

There  has  been  collected  in  North  Carolina  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  in  the  graphic  arts — paintings,  drawings,  en- 
gravings, etchings,  and  sculpture  work  that  was  done  by  artists 
of  recognition.  Some  of  the  best  works  from  the  early  period 
are  in  private  homes  or  ownership,  in  private  collections  in  art 
galleries  and  museums,  in  college  collections,  and  in  State  build- 
ings. The  one  art  that  was  found  amost  everywhere  in  the 
colonial  homes  was  the  portrait.  Very  famous  portrait  painters 
were  John  Singleton  Copley  (1737-1815),  Benjamin  West 
(1738-1820),  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755-1821),  James  McNeill  Whis- 
tler (1834-1903),  and  later  Thomas  Sully  (1783-1872),  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse   (1791-1872)   and  Eastman  Johnson  1824-1906.) 

Some  early  artists  were  attracted  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  city, 
as  the  residence  of  State  officials.  Jacob  Marling  came  in  1818 
and  produced  some  works  that  are  still  here.  In  the  State  Hall 
of  History  (Education  Building)  hangs  his  Old  State  House 
and  also  portraits  of  John  Haywood  and  William  Augustus 
Blount.  William  Garl  Browne,  an  English  Artist,  opened  a  studio 
in  Raleigh  about  1860.  He  did  many  portraits.  Among  them  now 
in  the  State  Hall  of  History  are  those  of  General  L.  0.  B. 
Branch,  Major  General  Bryan  Grimes,  and  Governor  James 
Iredell.  In  the  period  1880-1890,  W.  G.  Randall  did  some  paint- 
ings and  portraits  that  one  can  now  see  in  the  State  Hall  of 
History.  Among  these  are  the  Three  Confederates  and  portraits 
of  Charles  M.  Stedman  and  Alexander  Boyd  Andrews.  Randall's 
pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the  Joel  Lane  House  has  been  very  popu- 
lar. Sculpture  works  by  recognized  sculptors  are  owned  by  the 
State,  and  by  many  counties  and  cities.  The  listing  of  those  on 
the  State  capitol  grounds  and  a  few  of  the  memorials  in  the 
counties  and  cities  illustrate  this  fact. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  there  has  been  a  great 
revival  in  art  in  North  Carolina,  in  production,  in  art  consump- 
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tion  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  art  in  the  lives  of 
people.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  of  art 
and  the  number  of  public  schools  and  colleges  offering  art 
courses. 

A  revievi^  of  late  and  contemporary  artists  contributing  in 
North  Carolina  arts,  who  have  been  included  in  one-man  shows 
or  group  exhibitions,  would  include  Elliot  Daingerfield,  Charles 
Baskerville,  Jr.,  Mary  de  B.  Groves  Reese,  Ellis  Arrington 
Credle,  Jacque  Busbee,  Gregory  D.  Ivey,  Claude  Howell,  Ben  F. 
Williams,  Mary  Leath  Thomas,  John  Rembert,  Primrose  Mc- 
Pherson,  Harriett  Bozart,  Jenny  Rembert,  Elizabeth  Hamrick 
Mack,  Earl  Mueller,  Kenneth  Evett,  Kenneth  Harris,  Mabel 
Pugh,  Clare  Leighton  (Eng.),  Wm.  C.  Fields,  Josef  Albers 
(Black  Mountain  College),  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Kenneth  Ness 
and  James  McLean.  Two  native  North  Carolinians  Harrison 
Pittman  and  Frances  Speight  have  won  high  distinction  in  the 
arts. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  was  organized  in  1926 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  art  in  the  State  and  to  aid  in 
securing  a  Museum  of  Art.  In  1929  the  State  General  Assembly 
placed  the  Society  under  the  control  and  patronage  of  the  State. 
The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  16  members,  of  whom  the 
Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Art  Committee  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  are  ex-officio  members,  with 
four  others  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  eight  chosen  by 
members  of  the  Society.  In  March  1939,  the  Society  opened  its 
Gallery  in  the  State  Library  Building,  corner  of  Fayetteville 
and  Morgan  Streets  on  the  second  floor  in  the  east  wing.  It  is 
open  daily,  9-5  on  week  days,  9-1  on  Saturday  and  2-5  on  Sun- 
day. 

The  Robert  F.  Phifer  collection  of  oils,  watercolors,  etchings 
and  Chinese  and  Japanese  prints  was  presented  to  the  Society 
in  1928.  Three  famous  originals.  The  Artists  Daughter,  by  Wm. 
M.  Chase;  Evening  On  The  Seine  by  Birge  Harrison;  and  A 
Marquis  de  LaFayette,  portrait  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  are  hung 
in  the  second  floor  corridor.  State  Library  Building,  which  is 
the  entrance  to  the  State  Art  Gallery. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  has  an  annual  competi- 
tive exhibition  each  December  of  the  works  of  North  Carolina 
artists,  and  from  this  the  Gallery  has  acquired  the  following 
paintings  through  1948: 
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Kenneth  Evett — Then,  Salein  College   The  Carpenter,  Oil  1946 

Ben  F.  Williams — Lumbeiton Geani,  Oil  1947 

Jenny  Renibeit — Chapel  Hill   Morass,  Oil  1947 

Elizabeth   H.   Mack — Charlotte    Autumn,   Watercolor   1947 

Claude  Howell — Wilmington    Mending  Nets,  Oil 

Earl  Mueller— Duke  University    Mill  End  1947 

Mary  Leath  Thomas — Athens,  Ga.  University   Mountain  Com,  1947 

Primrose  McPherson   Robertson — Raleigh,  Greensboro    ....   Beulah's  Baby 

Oil  1948 

Harriett  Bogart— Charlotte Little  Girl  With  Chicken,  Oil,  1947 

John  Rembert— Chapel  Hill   By  The  Winds  Grieved,  Watercolor,  1948 

The  Gallery  also  presents  continuously  changing  exhibitions. 
These  vary  from  photography,  textile  design,  and  a  number  of 
"process  shows"  explaining  wood  engraving,  silk  screen  print- 
ing, stenciling  and  weaving.  Among  the  lecturers  have  been 
such  notables  in  art  as  Alfred  M.  Frankfurter,  editor  of  Art 
News;  Walter  Clark,  President  of  the  Grand  Central  Galleries, 
New  York;  Robert  Vose,  President  of  Vose  Galleries,  Boston; 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  well-known  American  painter;  Brenda 
Putnam,  sculptor ;  Wagman  Adams,  portrait  painter ;  William 
Knoedler,  Vice-President  of  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  New  York. 

OTHER  ART  GALLERIES 

Other  galleries  in  the  State  and  art  collections  in  the  colleges 
which  are  available  for  visits  from  groups  of  students  (with  pre- 
plan and  supervision)  in  promoting  art  interest  follow.  These 
galleries  are  sponsoring  and  conducting  art  exhibition,  lectures, 
and  art  services. 

DAVIDSON   COLLEGE 

Recently  the  college  received  a  gift  of  the  collection  of  etch- 
ings by  Louis  Orr.  This  series  includes  etchings  of  the  State 
capitol,  historic  churches  and  famous  buildings.  Thirty-five  of 
these,  framed,  are  on  exhibit  there  and  can  be  viewed  by  school 
groups,  under  supervision. 

ELON  COLLEGE 

The  A'-t  Department  has  a  large  collection  of  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings  and  prints  that  could  be  seen.  The  college 
also  owns  two  large  copies  of  famous  paintings  done  in  tapestry, 
Madonna  of  the  Harpies  by  Del  Sarto  and  Art  Wins  The  Heart, 
artist  unknown.  A  number  of  portraits  of  educators,  historians 
and  statesmen  were  done  by  M.  R.  Long,  M.  Williams,  and  L. 
Newman,  North  Carolina  painters. 
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flora  macdonald  college 

J.  Kennedy  Todd  Collection 

1.  Berger,  Hugo  A  Placque— Rue  Bagrielle 

2.  Binet,  Victor  Jean  Baptiste  Barthelmy    Street  in  Normandy 

Landscape  painter.  Won  medal  at  Paris  in  1882. 

3.  Bridgman,   Frederic   Arthur    A   Painting 

Tuskeegee,  Alabama.  Studied  at  National  Academy  of  Design 
Brooklyn,  and  at  Paris.  Painted  landscapes,  oriental  subjects,  and 
archaeological  scenes,  particularly   Egyptian  history.  Represented 

in   Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in   Washington. 

4.  Dewey,  Charles  Melville   The  Shadow  of  The  Star 

Lowville,  N.  Y.  Exhibited  first  at  National  Academy  in  1875,  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1907.  Represented  in  the  following  gal- 
leries: Corcoran  Galleries,  Washington;  Art  Institute,  Brooklyn; 
Allbright    Gallery,    Buffalo. 

5.  Ferguson,  John  Duncan    A   Painting 

Scotland,  1874.  Studied  in  Paris  and  Luxemburg.  Listed  in  the 
British   Who's   Who   until    1903. 

6.  Foster,  Ben   A  Painting 

Maine.  Studied  in  New  York  and  Paris;  Awards:  Carnegie  Prize 
National  Academy  of  Design,  1906.  Elected  Society  of  American 
Artists,  1897;  National  Academy  1904,  Century  Association,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Represented  in  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery,  Washington. 

7.  Fraser,  William  Lewis   A  Painting 

London,  1841;  came  with  parents  to  United  States  in  1856.  Studied 
art.  Member  of  Metropolitan  Museum,  Municipal  Art  League. 

8.  Frazer,  W.  M Spring 

Perthshire,   Scotland,   1865.   Educated   at   Perth   Academy   and  R. 

S_.  A.  Schools.  Awarded  A.  R.  S.  A.  and  (in  1924)  R.  S.  A.  Ex- 
hibited in  Scotland,  Munich,  Vienna  and  London.  Living  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1933. 

9.  Galofre,   Baldomero    A   Painting 

Distinguished  Catalonian  painter,  1848.  Delighted  to  depict  fairs, 
assemblies,  processio.  Bryan  says  of  him:  "As  a  master  of  tech- 
nique and  a  brilliant  colorist  the  latter-day  art  of  Spain  can  pro- 
duce no  rival  to  him." 

10.  Gonzales    The  Chess  Player 

11.  Hill,  John  William  The  Storm 

Born  1817.  Painted  Oils  and  acquatints. 

12.  Hunter,   Mason    A   Painting 

Edinburgh,  1854.  Studied  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  Painted  seas- 
capes chiefly. 

13.  Jacomin,  Maris  Ferdinand   Landscape  Painting 

Paris,  1843.  A  landscape  painter,  drawing  his  subjects  mainly 
from  the  environs  of  Paris.  Awarded  medal  in  Paris,  1883. 

14.  Lerolle,  Henry   A  Painting 

Paris,  1848.  A  pupil  of  Lamothe.  A  History  and  genre  painter. 
Awarded  medals  in  Paris  in  1879  and  1880.  A  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Decorated  by  the  Hotel  deVille  of  Paris  and  the 
Sorbonne. 

16.    Mitchell,  John  Campbell  The  Water  Hole 

Campbelltovim,  Scotland  1863.  Studied  in  Edinburgh.  Painted 
marine  scenes.   Exhibited  in  Munich. 

16.    Moran,  Edward   Under  Full  Sail 

England,  1829;  lived  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Painted  fish- 
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17. 


18. 


20. 
21. 


22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 


ermen  scenes  and  vessels.  Member  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  Represented  in  Wilsbach  Collection,  Philadelphia. 

Noble,   Robert    The  Brook 

Edinburgh,  1857.  Studied  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  Exhibited: 
Edinburgh  International,  1900.  Royal  Academy,  London.  Painter 
of   figures.    Member    of   Royal    Scottish    Academy. 

Paterson,   James    Orotara 

Glasgow,  1854.  Educated  Glasgow  and  Paris.  Granted  Royal  Scot- 
tish  Academy   in   1910. 
Picknell,    William    A. 

Hinesburg,  Vermont,  1854.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  "On  the 
Borders  of  the  Marsh,"  "The  Route  of  Concarneau,"  which  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  in  Atlanta  in  1896,  and  "Morning  on  the 
Loinjr,"  which  received  a  gold  medal  in  Paris  Salon  in  1895.  Re- 
presented in  the  Ccrcoi-an  Art  Gallery  in  Washington. 

Picknell,   William   A Illegible 

Piltz,  Otto 

Germany,  1846.  Studied  at  Weimar.  Member  of  the  Munich  Artists 
Circle.  Exhibited  at  Berlin,  1886;  Vienna,  1877.  His  painting, 
"The  Jackdaw,"  won  a  prize  in  New  York  in  1906. 

Roche,    Alexander    Bismark 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  Educated  at  Glasgow  and  Paris.  Exhibited  at 
Munich,  Paris,  Dresden,  Pittsburg.  Painted  portrait  of  Mrs.  An- 
drew Carnegie. 

Rico,  Martin    (Martin  Rico  Y.  Ortega)    Illegible 

Stevenson,  William  Grant    A   Painting 

Ratho,  Scotland,  1849.  Educated  at  Royal  Scottish  Academy  Life 
School.  R.  S.  A.  1896. 

Woodeford    (or  Woodford) ,  Samuel    Edinboro 

Somersetshire,  England,  1763.  Studied  in  Royal  Academy  1782; 
Italy,  1786.  A.  R.'  A.  1800.  R.  A.  1807.  Portrait  and  history 
painter. 


GREENSBORO  COLLEGE 


(Reproductions)  Paintings 


Lawrence.   Pinkie  Munnings. 

Gainsborough.    Blue  Boy  turning 

Gainsborough   (detail).  Williams. 

Honorable  Mrs.  Graham  Moreland. 

Ingres.    Comtesse  d'Hmissonville  Moreland. 

Corct.    View  7iear  Volterra  School 

Chabanian.  Moonlight  on  the  Bayerlein. 

Riviera  Reynolds. 

I  ancret.    La  Camargo  Dancing  Trumbull. 

Sully.    Boy  with  Torn  Hat 

Sully.    Mother  and  Son 

Renoir.    Two  Girls  in  a  Park 

Jevr.berg.    Golden  Antumn 

Daupijer.    The  Uprisinr/ 

Rembrandt.     Young   Polish    Noble- 
man 

Hcbbema.  Landscape  with  Falconer 


Their     Majesties     Re- 
frorn  Ascot 
Wayside  Inn 

The  Travellers 

A  Visit  to  the  Boarding 


My  Cosy  Corner 
Lavinia  Spencer. 
Signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence 
Caputo.    Ninetta 

Da  Hooch.    Woman  Peeling  Apples 
Hibbard.     Afternoon    in    December 
Romney.    Head  of  a  Lady 
Raeburn.    Miss  Urquhart 
Raeburn.    Boy  with  Rabbit 
Fragonard.    Love  Letters 
Boucher.    Mrne.  Pompadour 


Sculpture 
Victory  of  Samothrace — 4th  Century  B.  C,  Greek 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Person  Hall  Art  Gallery 

Person  Hall  Art  Gallery  houses  the  Person  Hall  Art  Library 
of  books  and  other  reference  material  on  current  art  courses 
and  exhibitions.  The  Library  also  contains  the  Weil  Collection 
of  photographs  of  Italian  Renaissance  art,  the  Jacocks  Collec- 
tion of  American  prints,  color  reproductions  of  old  and  modern 
masters,  and  the  Picture  Rental  Collection  of  framed  color  re- 
productions. 

Person  Hall  Art  Gallery  is  open  (free)  daily  with  a  program 
of  exhibitions  and  gallery  talks.  These  exhibitions  are  mostly 
loan  ones.  However,  the  gallery  owns  the  following  collections 
which  are  hanging  in  this  building  and  in  others  on  the  campus. 

The  W.  W.  Fuller  Collection 

Gainsborough.    Lady  Graham  Pannini.   Roman  Scene 

Hawthorne.    Helen  Stuart.    Sir  James  MacDonald 

Henner.    Head  Thieme.    Boat  At  Pier 

Legrand.    Ths  Picnic  Walker.    Landscape   With    Girl 

Lintott.   Sweet  William  and  Cows 

More.    Queen  Mary   (copy)  Weiss.  L'ile  De  Vaux 

Moreland.    Girl  With  Dove  Vigee-Lebrum.    Wonia7i's  Head 

Sculpture 

Lefeuvre.    Bell  Held  By  Two  Men   (Bronze)  ~ 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  Baltimore 

Worf,  John  The  Edge  of  Spain 

Ball,  Alice  Worthington   Peonies 

Ball,  Alice  Worthington  Still  Life 

Whitehurst,  Camelia  Little  Girl  in  White 

Portraits,  Paintings  and  Statues 
(Partial  Listing) 

Artists  Work 

Antommarchi,  Francese  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

Browne,  Wm.  Garl  Kemp  Plumrner  Battle 

Browne,  Wm.  Garl  Julian  S.  Carr 

Browne,  Wm.  Garl  -;^  Bryan  Grimes 

Edmonds,  R.  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman 

Edmonds,  A.  Marion  Butler 

Groves,  Mary  De.  B.  Frank  Graham 

Inman,  Henry  Rev.  Frances  Haivks 

Lingan,  Penelope  Edward  Kidder  Graham 

Randall,  W.  C.  -  Churles  Duncan  Mclver 

St  ndwick,  Clement  Edward  Kidder  Graham 

Unknown  Statue  Venus  de  Milo 

Unknown  Statue  Minerva 

Unknown  Statue  Apollo 

Williams,  M.  L.  H.  Govei-nor  Charles  B.  Aycock 
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WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

Simmons  Collection 


Berthelsen,  Johann    (American) 

Bierstadt  (American) 

Boehme  (German) 

Bogert,  George  H.    (American) 

Bogert,  George  H.   (American) 

Corot   (French) 

Curran,  Charles  C.  (American) 

Gruppe,  Emile  A.    (Contemporary 

American) 
Haritonoff  (Russian) 
Hermansader,  John   (Contemporary 

American) 
Inness,  George   (American) 
Ivanoff  (Russian) 
Karloff,  I.    (Russian) 
King,  Paul   (Contemporary 

American) 
Martin,  Homer  (American) 
McCormaek   (English) 
Mulhaupt  (American) 
Mulhaupt  (American) 
Payne    (Contemporary  American) 
Ponsen   (Danish) 
Raphael 

Stoiloflf,  C.   (Russian) 

Winter,  Andrew  (Contemporary 

American) 
Wood,  Robert  (Contemporary 

American) 


Winter  Sports 

Niagara,  Falls 

Streets  of  Old  Rothenburg 

Venetian  Moonlight 

Venice:  Sunset 

Landscape 

Cloud  Mountain 

Gloucester  Harbor,  Mass. 
Shimmer  On  The  Beach 

Devastation  (San  Lo,  France) 
Sunset  At  Etretat,  Normandy 
Raid  by  the  Oprichniki  in  1570 
Late  Evening  in  Winter 

Cove  At  St.  Ann's 

Lake  Bolton 

Leaving  Port,  England 

Central  Park,  New   York,  In    Winter 

Rainy  Day  on  the  Boulevards,  Paris 

Shadowed  Slopes   (The  French  Alps) 

SunJight  and  Shadoivs 

Madonna  of  the  Chair, 

(Academy  Copy  in  Identical  Frame) 

Gold  Transport  in  Siberia 

Monhegan  Harbor 

Coast  at  Monterey 


Browne,    Garl 
Browne,    Garl 
Browne,    Garl 
Browne,    Garl 
Copeland,  0.  P. 
Lintot 
Randall 
Randall 

Randall 
Randall 

Rood,  Henry,  Jr. 
Rood,  Henry,  Jr. 

Strudwick 


Portraits 

Dr.  T  H.  Pritchard,  Painting,  24"x30",  oil,  framed. 
Dr.  William  Royall,  Painting,  28"x34",  oil.  framed. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor,  Painting,  24"x.30",  oil,  framed. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Wingate,  Painting,  24"x30",  oil,  framed. 
Dr.  Samuel  Wait,  Painting,  24"x32",  oil,  framed. 
Dr.  T.  D.  Kitchen,  Painting,  18"x24". 
J.  B.  Carlyle,  Painting,  24"x30",  oil,  framed. 
Major  J.  M.  Crenshaw,  Painting,  30"x36",  oil, 

framed. 
S.  G.  Flowney,  Painting,  24"x36",  oil,  framed. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Scott,  Painting,  24"x30",  oil,  framed. 
Dr.  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Painting,  30"x36",  oil,  framed. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  Painting,  36"x42y2",  oil,  framed. 
Dr.  William  Amos  Johnson,  Painting 

18"x24",  framed. 

Sculpture 


Bastiani,  G.  (Italian)    Sappho 
Frili   (Italian)  Inspiration 

Jlomanelli  (French)        Joan  of  Arc 
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w.c.u.n.c,  greensboro 

The  Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery  is  located  on  the  campus  of 
the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
Greensboro.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mclver 
Weatherspoon,  who  devoted  most  of  her  life  to  the  teaching  of 
art  and  the  development  of  the  program  of  art  instruction  at  the 
Woman's  College. 

During  the  year  exhibitions  are  held  monthly;  paintings, 
prints,  textiles,  sculpture  and  other  art  forms  are  included  in 
the  exhibitions.  These  exhibits  are  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  nine  to  five  except  Sunday  when  the  Gallery  is  open  from 
two  to  five.  Works  included  in  the  Weatherspoon  Gallery  Col- 
lection are  frequently  displayed  in  the  foyer  of  Mclver  Build- 
ing adjacent  to  the  Gallery.  One  of  the  outstanding  exhibits  in 
this  collection  is  "The  Flea"  by  John  Flanagan.  This  excellent 
sculpture  is  a  compactly  designed  form  of  a  scratching  dog. 
A  warm  gray  bluestone  was  used  and  the  subject  has  been 
treated  with  great  simplicity  and  sensitivity. 

ARTIST  WORK 

Albers,  Josef   The  Sea.  wood  block  print. 

Educator,  painter,  lithographer;  .studied  in  Germany,  member  of 
the  Bauhaus  group.  Head  of  Art  Dept.,  Black  Mountain  College. 

Braque,   Georges    Color  lithograph 

Contemporary  French  painter;  an  early  exponent  of  Fauvism  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  Cubism.  Paintings  in  evei-y  important 
museum. 

Flanagan,  John   The  Flea,  bluestone  sculpture 

Late  contemporary  American  sculptor;  studied  in  New  York  with 
St.  Gaudens  and  in  Paris.  Widely  known;  exhibited  in  France  and 
United   States. 

Ivev,  Gregory  D Flyinci  Clouds,  watereolor. 

Head  of"  Art  Dept.,  WCUNC  1935- ;  studied  at  Central  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Washington  University,  and  Columbia 
University.  Exhibited:  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Brooklyn  Museum, 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Kansas  City  Art  Institute.  Author  and 
illustrator   of  monograph,   "An   Approach   to   Design." 

Leger,  Ferand   Dancers,  gouache 

Contemporary  French  painter;   cubist  internationally  known. 

Matisse,  Henri    Nude,  lithograph. 

Contemporary  French  painter;  leader  of  Les  Fauves;  called  the 
greatest  decorative  painter  of  this  era. 

Stevens,  Edward    Jungle  Still-life,  watereolor 

Young  American  painter.  Exhibited :  Whitney  Museum,  Pasadena 
Art  Institute,  Brooklyn  Museum,  Weyhe  Gallery,  and  in  Palm 
Beach,   Florida  and  Philadelphia. 

Thomas,  Howard 

Professor  of  Art,  University  of  Georgia.    Acting  Head   of  Art  Dept. 
WCUNC   1942-43.   Exhibited  in   Wisconsin  and   Philadelphia;   Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  Corcoran  Gallery, 
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the  mint  museum  of  art,  charlotte 

The  Mint  Museum  of  Art,  Charlotte,  was  organized  in  1933 
and  opened  on  October  22,  1936.  The  Museum  is  primarily  a 
free  educational  institution  for  fostering-  the  appreciation  and 
the  execution  of  the  visual  arts  by  means  of  classes,  lectures 
and  exhibitions  of  high  standards.  Collections  are  small  and 
comparatively  few  of  the  collections  are  on  permanent  exhibition 
within  the  Museum. 

The  following  four  paintings  were  donated  to  the  Museum 
by  the  Kress  Foundation : 

Artist  Subject 

Fungai    Two   Martyred   Saints 

Ghirlandaio,  Ridolfo Madonna  and  Child  With  Four  Saints 

Salviati,  Francesco   Portrait  of  a  Man 

Granacci,  Francesco   Madonna  and  Child 

Donated   by   Mrs.   Westry   Battle : 

Ramsey,  Allan   Queen  Charlotte 

This  latter  work  is  valued  highly  by  the  Mint  Museum  not 
only  for  its  beauty  and  technical  perfection,  but  for  its  favor- 
able significance  to  Charlotte  and  that  area  of  the  Carolinas. 

The  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the  collections  consists  of  art 
and  watercolors  by  19th  and  20th  century  American  painters. 
This  collection  is  utilized  mainly  for  the  circulation  school  art 
collection. 

Other  museum  activities  incude  regularly  scheduled  guided 
tours  for  school  groups.  The  Museum  also  provides  speakers  for 
the  schools.  In  cooperation  with  the  Charlotte  Junior  League, 
a  free  class  is  provided  to  a  group  of  students  selected  from 
the  sixth  grades  of  the  city  schools.  An  exhibition  room  is  pro- 
vided for  monthly  exhibitions  of  art  work  from  each  city 
elementary  school.  The  Museum  also  sponsors  a  School  Art  Com- 
petition. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  from  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  on  Thursday  from 
2  P.M.  to  9  P.M.  and  on  Sunday  from  3  P.M.  to  5  P.M. 

THE  COMMUNITY  ART  CENTER,  GREENVILLE 

The  gallery  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Sheppard 
Memorial  Library  and  is  open  every  afternoon  except  Sunday 
from  two  until  six  o'clock.  No  space  is  available  for  showing 
its  permanent  collection.  Exhibits  are  changed  every  three  or 
four  weeks.  Every  spring  a  four  to  five-day  Community  Fine 
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Arts  Festival  is  held.  In  addition,  special  programs  featuring 
some  craft  or  hobby  are  held  each  month.  Materials,  prints, 
art  materials  and  magazines  are  loaned  to  the  local  schools. 

STATE  OWNED  PAINTINGS,  RALEIGH 

Portraits 

Present  Location :  Governor's  Mansion,  Raleigh 

Artists 
Browne,  Wm.  Garl — William  A.  Graham.  Oil,  36"x36",  Governor  of  North 

Carolina.    1845-1848.    Home:   Lincoln  County. 
Browne,  Wm.   Garl--./o/iH   M.  Morchcad,  Oil,  36"x3u",  Governor,   1841-45. 

Guilford  County. 
Browne,    Wm.     Garl — James    Iredell,     Oil,     35"x30",     Governor,     1827-28, 

Chowan   ( Edenton ) . 
Browne,  Wm.  Garl— Wife  of  Gov.  Morehead,  37"x30".    Guilford  County. 
Lee,  Cuthbert— Locfee  Craig,  Oil,  30"x30",  Governor,  1913-1917.  Buncombe. 
(Phifer  Collection) — The  Honorable  Shersoyi,  Secretary  to  the  East  India 

Company,  1758-1872. 
Phillips — Picture  of  Lady  Seated. 
Randall,  Wm.  George— Daniel  C.  Fowle,  Oil,  43"x34",  Governor,  1888- April 

7,  1891    (died  in  office),  Washington. 
Randall,  Wm.  George — Henry  T.  Clark,  Oil,  30"x25",  succeeded  Governor 

Ellis— Governor  1861-62.    Tarboro. 
Randall,  Wm.  George — Thomas  M.  Holt,  Oil,  37"x31".  succeeded  Governor 

Fowle,  1891-1893.    Orange  County   (Now  Alamance). 
Randall,  Wm.  George— Jonathan  Worth,  Oil,  45"x37",  Governor  1865-1868. 

Randolph. 
Sully,  Jane — Wife  of  Governor  John  Ellis,  Oil,  30"x26",  Salisbury. 
Unknown — Thomas  By-agg,  Oil,  30"x25",  Governor  1852-.    Northampton. 
Unknown— Aw9'?(s  W.  McLean,  Oil,  40"x30",  Govenior  1925-1929,  Robeson 

County. 
Unknown— r/!07»as  W.  Bickett,  Oil,  30"x30",  Governor,  1917-1921.  Frank- 
lin County. 
Unknown — Mother  and  Two  Children. 

Portraits  and  Landscapes 
Present  Location :    State  Capitol,  Governor's  Office 

Artists 

Browne,  Wm.  Gs.y\— Edward  Dudley,  Oil,  29"x36",  Governor,  1836-1841, 
New  Hanover  Countv.   (First  Governor  elected  bv  the  people.) 

Packard— r/io;»a.s  J.  Jarvis,  6\\,  30"x30",  Governor,  1879-1885.  Pitt  County. 

Peale,  Charles  Wilkan— Tr»?.  R.  Davie,  Oil,  25"x30",  Governor,  1798-1799. 

Reid,  Henrietta  Settle— BootW  S.  Reid,  Oil,  36"x29",  Governor  1851-1854. 
Rockingham  County. 

Unknown— rF?7/!nm  Hawkins,  Oil,  29"x32",  Governor,  1811-1814.  Home: 
Warren  County. 

Unknown — Benjamin  Smith,  Oil,  25"x31",  Governor,  1810-11.  Brunswick. 

Unknown— fiic/ia?-d  Dobbs  Spaight,  Sr.,  Oil,  25"x30",  Governor,  1792-1795. 
Craven  County  (First  native  North  Carolinian  to  become  Gov- 
ernor) . 

Vnkmwn— David  Stone,  Oil,  24"x29",  Govenior,  1808-1810.    Bertie. 

Unknown— C/ia?-?es  B.  Aycock,  Oil,  38"x30",  Governor,  1901-1905.  Wayne 
County. 
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Portraits  in  House  of  Representatives 

Andrews — Henry  Clay,  Statesman. 

Guerry,  Mrs.  Albert — Zelmlon  Baird  Vance,  Governor,  1877-1879.  Mecklen- 
burg County. 

Sully,  Thomas.  (Modified  reproduction  of  the  Landsdowne  painting  after 
Gilbert  Stuart) — George  Washinyton,  The  President 

Sully's  copy  of  Gilbert  Stuart's  (1818)  full  length  presiden- 
tial portrait  of  Washington  hangs  on  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  work  was  sent  to  Raleigh  com- 
plete with  frame.  It  was  rescued  from  the  State  House  fire  in 
1831  and  placed  in  the  present  capitol,  which  was  not  then 
completed.  There  are  two  punctures  about  2  by  1  and  3  by  2 
inches  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  canvas.  The  canvas  is  5  by 
8  feet,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  frame,  it  is  6  feet  11  inches 
by  9  feet  10  inches.  The  portrait  is  life  size.  Washington  as 
president,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  suit  and  white  ruffles,  is 
standing  beside  a  table  beneath  which  are  two  volumes,  the 
American  Revolution  and  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United 
States.  His  right  hand  is  extended,  the  left  holding  a  dress 
sword.  In  the  background  is  an  armchair,  two  rows  of  pillars 
and  a  drawn  curtain. 

The  portrait  of  Henry  Clay,  the  Peace  Maker,  by  Andrews, 
is  placed  behind  the  speaker's  chair.  The  full  length  portrait  of 
Governor  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  placed  on  the  west  side  facing 
the  Washington  portrait,  was  painted  by  Mrs.  Albert  Guerry 
of  Georgia  and  purchased  in  1897. 

Portraits  in  Auditor's  Office 
Artists 
Freeman,  L. — Ben  F.  Dixon,  Jr.,  Oil,  25"x30". 
Freeman,  L.— W.  P.  Wood,  Oil,  30"x30". 
Rood,  Henry — George  Ross  Pou,  Oil,  25"x30". 
Unknown— Ben  F.  Dixon,  Sr.,  Oil,  25"x30". 

Portraits  in  Secretary  of  State's  Office 

Baker,  M.  M. — William  Lawrence  Saunders,  24%"x29%". 

Freeman,  L. — ,7.  Bryan  Grimes,  Oil,  241/2 "x29".  Secretary  of  State. 

(Illegible)— Ocfa.i'Hfs  Coke,  Oil,  framed,  23y2"xl9V2". 

(Illegible)    Painted   at   Fine   Arts   School,   Chicago — Cyrus    Thompson,   Oil, 

24 1/2  "xl  9 1/2". 
Leiber — James  Alexander  Hartness,  Oil,  25"x31",  Secretary  of  State. 
Unknown — William  Nash  Everett,  Oil,  24V2"x29",  Secretary  of  State. 

In  Treasurer's  Office 

Freeman,  h.— Nathan  O'Berry,  Oil,  29y2"x38",  1929-1932. 
Hinton,  Mary  R.— Charles  Lewis  Hinton,  Oil,  24'/i"x29y2",  1839-1851. 
Unknown— C/ior/es  Lewis  Johnson,  Oil,  18"x30",  1793-1861. 
Unknown — John  M.  Morrison,   (Photograph),  1876-1885. 
Yues   d'Escars,   M. — Benjamin  Rice   Lacy,   Oil,   31"x28",   State   Treasurer, 
1901-1929. 
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Portraits  in  the  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 

There  are  fifty  or  more  portraits  of  North  CaroHnians  repre- 
senting the  courts  and  other  State  offices  located  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  most  of  these  are  in  oil,  framed  and  in 
sizes  varying  from  12"  x  16"  to  48"  x  36". 

Paintings,  Portraits  and  Engravings  in  Hall  of  History 
(Education   Building) — Partial    Listing- 
Artists 
Andrews,  Martha  M. — William  Ruffin  Cox,  62"x48". 
Benz,  Bell— Worth  Bagley,  50%"x35%". 
Berkemeyer,  Romilda — George  Davis. 
Browne,  William   Garl — George  Burgwyn  Anderson,   Oil   41"x34". 

Lawrence   O'Brian  Branch,   Oil   44"x37". 

John  Hem-itage  Bi-yan,   Oil  49%"x42%". 

Harry  King  Burgwyn,  Oil  37y2"x40y2". 

James  B.  Gordon. 

Bryan  Grimes,  43i/^"x36%". 

William  J.  Hawkins,  42%"x35%". 

N.  Colin  Hughes,  Oil  46"x38y2". 

James  Iredell,  42M!"x35%". 

James  Greene  Martin,  22"xl9%". 
Busbee,  Jacque — William  Hooper. 
Copley,  John  Single — John  Burgwyn,  36%"x31". 
De  Lazlo,  Philip— PFa/ter  Hi7ies  Page,  46"x38". 
Durant,  France — Williayyi  R.  Davie. 

Funk,  W.   R.— Charles  Dmican  Mclver,  42%"x36y2".  _ 

Long,  Mack — Joseph  Pearson  Caldwell. 
Marling,  Jacob — William,  Augustus  Blount,  40"x33". 

John  Haywood,  33%"x29". 
Randall,  W.  G. — Harry  King  Burgwyn. 

Alexander  Boyd  Andrews. 

Major-General  Bryan  Grimes,  43V2"x36%". 

ThoTnas  Stephen  Kenan,  23%"x20%". 
Tuttle,  Lena — James  E.  Dobbin. 
Williams,  L.  M.  H.,  Mrs. — Dr.  Patrick  Livingston  Murphy,  39%"x35". 

Paintings 

Mailing's,  Jacob — North  Carolina  State  Capitol,  Oil,  3'oV2"x2T'.  (First 
State  Capitol  completed  in  1794;  burned  1831.) 

Morrow's,  Nina — Arsenal,  Oil,  16"xl2".  Ruins  of  arsenal  at  Fayetteville, 
March  1865. 

Richardson's,  B.  A.—Edenton  Tea  Party,  Oil,  16%"x20i4".  Caricature  of 
the  event.  This  copy  made  in  1893  from  the  original  on  glass 
found  on  the  walls  of  a  barber  shop  on  the  Island  of  Muioi'ca  by 
Lt.  W.  T.  Muse,  U.  S.  Navy  and  brought  to  Edenton  in  1830. 

White's,  John,  (copies  from) — Indians,  Oil,  29"x34".  Paintings  of  the 
American  Indians  at  Roanoke  Island  1585-86.  Originals  in  the 
British  Museum.  These  paintings,  exact  size  of  the  originals,  were 
made  in  1907  from  reproductions  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington. 
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statues  and  memorials  inside  the  capitol  buildings 
and  on  the  capitol  grounds 

In  the  fire  of  the  old  State  House,  June  21,  1831,  Canova's 
Statue  of  Washington,  reputed  to  have  been  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  art  in  America  at  that  time,  was  destroyed. 

The  present  capitol  building  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Gov- 
ernor Lowery  Swain,  July  1833.  This  century  old  structure  of 
local  banded  granite,  or  gneiss,  is  in  itself  considered  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Greek  revival  architecture  in  the  United 
States.  Seven  year's  work  was  required  to  complete  it.  From 
an  interest  point  in  architecture,  it  has  no  iron  or  steel  frame- 
work. There  are  deep  porticos  at  the  east  and  west  entrances, 
and  an  octagonal  copper  dome,  weathering  green,  with  an- 
themion  cresting.  It  is  recorded  that  in  its  structure  the  propor- 
ions  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  (Parthenon)  at  Athens  were 
followed  closely,  as  were  the  Greek  methods  of  construction. 
The  interior  design  follows  the  Ionic  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
Corinthian-Ionic  in  the  chambers  of  the  wing  on  the  second 
floor.  The  Senate  chamber  is  mainly  Ionic.  The  halls  and  public 
rooms  are  ornamented  in  pure  Greek  style  but  the  private  of- 
fices on  the  first  floor  show  touches  of  colonial  and  some  English 
Gothic  design.  A  notable  feature  of  the  building  is  the  rotunda. 
On  the  second  floor  there  is  a  stone  gallery  around  a  17  foot 
circular  opening  overhanging  the  first  floor  about  9  feet  and 
supported  by  cantilever  construction.  The  mortised,  curving 
stairs  are  also  self  supporting.  One  description  explains  that 
the  vestibules  on  the  first  floor  are  decorated  with  columns  and 
antae  similar  to  that  of  the  Ionic  Temple  on  the  Illissus,  near 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  halls  on  the  second  floor  have  their 
columns  and  antae  of  the  octagon  tower,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Hall  of  Representatives  is  the  Greek  theater  style;  the  columns 
and  antae  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  rotunda  are  of  the 
Temple  of  Erectheus,  Minerva  Polias  and  Pandora,  on  the 
Arcopolis  of  Athens.  The  four  sculptured  busts,  placed  in 
niches  on  the  first  floor  rotunda,  were  done  by  F.  Wellington 
Ruckstuhl,  between  1900-1912.  His  sculpture  there  is  of  John 
Motley  Morehead,  Governor  1841-45 ;  William  A.  Graham,  Gov- 
ernor 1845-49  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  1850-53;  Samuel 
Johnston,  Governor  1787-89,  first  United  States  Senator  from 
North  Carolina;  and  Matt  W.  Ransom,  1826-1904,  Confederate 
General,  United  States  Senator  and  Minister  to  Mexico. 
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The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives'  chambers  are 
furni?hed  in  San  Domingo  mahogany,  shipped  to  New  Bern, 
brought  by  mule  to  Raleigh;  here  the  beautiful  old  desks  and 
chairs  were  hand  carved  and  put  together  with  pegs  by  David 
Royster  in  his  shop  nearby. 

The  capitol  grounds  contain  many  notable  memorials.  A 
bronze  copy  of  Jean  Antoine  Houdon's  Washmgton  was  unveiled 
on  the  square  in  1857.  This  is  an  exact  copy  from  the  original 
on  the  capitol  grounds,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Near  the  Wash- 
ington statue  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Woi'th  Bagley,  sculptured 
by  Francis  Herman  Packer.  The  statue  of  Charles  Brantley 
Aycock  (1924)  has  a  bronze  plaque  of  quotations  from  Aycock's 
speeches.  Near  this  on  Morgan  Street  is  the  monument  to  the 
Women  of  the  Confederacy  done  by  Henry  Augustus  Lukeraan 
(1915).  The  monument  to  Charles  D.  Mclver  by  F.  Wellington 
Ruckstuhl  was  erected  in  1911.  The  Zebulon  Baird  Vance  bronze 
statue  by  Henry  J.  Ellicott  erected  1903  faces  the  Aycock  statue. 
On  the  east  ground  facing  New  Bern  Avenue  is  the  monument 
of  The  Three  North  Carolinians  Who  Became  Presidents — An- 
drew Jackson,  Andrew  Johnston,  and  James  Knox  Polk  by 
Charles  Keck,  unveiled  November  1948.  Northwest  of  the 
capitol  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Henry  Lawson  Wyatt  by  Gutzon 
Borglum.  On  the  west,  facing  Hillsboro  Street,  is  the  Confed- 
erate Monument,  a  75  foot  slender  shaft  of  Mount  Airy  granite, 
surmounted  and  flanked  with  bronze  figures  of  confederate 
soldiers,  unveiled  1895.  The  figures  were  modeled  by  Professor 
Van  Muller,  from  photographs,  and  were  cast  in  Munich, 
Bavaria.  Among  the  other  memorials  on  the  grounds  is  a  granite 
block  with  bronze  tablet  to  Samuel  A'Court  Ashe. 


PRINTS  AND  WHERE  TO  OBTAIN  THEM 

From  the  following  list  of  prints,  schools  should  be  able  to 
make  desirable  selections.  The  placement  by  Primary,  years 
one  through  three.  Upper  Elementary,  years  four  through  eight, 
and  the  High  School  for  years  nine  through  twelve,  gives  an 
approximate  indication  of  their  suitability.  The  specification 
should  be  a  color  print  (except  in  etchings)  mounted  on  heavy 
paper,  mount  board  or  masonite,  with  a  suitable  margin.  The 
sizes  of  the  prints  are  approximately  7"  x  9"  or  8"  x  10",  not 
including  the  mount  board.  The  prices  vary.  The  majority  range 
between  50  and  60  cents  (present)  plus  a  discount  for  cash.  (It 
is  advisable  to  get  a  current  price  listing  on  the  order.) 

The  (X)  indicates  some  companies  from  whom  these  prints 
may  be  purchased.  The  order  of  listing  is  alphabetical : 

AP — Ai'text  Prints,  Inc.,  West  Port,  Connecticut. 

CAC— Colonial  Arts  Company,  1336-38  N.  W.  First  Street,  Oklahoma. 

IPSS — Instractor  Picture  Study,  Series,  F.  A.  Owens  Publishing-  Co., 

Dansville,  New  York. 
NYG— New  York  Graphic  Society,  10  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  1, 

New  York. 
RR — Raymond  and  Raymond  Galleries,  40  East  52nd  Street,  New  York, 

New  York. 

WALL  DECORATIVE  PICTURES 

For  wall,  colored,  decorative  pictures  by  old,  modern  and 
contemporary  artists,  special  reference  is  given  to  the  above 
and  to : 

Associated  American   Artists   Galleries,   711   Fifth   Avenue,   New   York 

22,  New  York. 
The  Art  Institute,  Department  of  Reproductions,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth  Avenue  &  82nd  Street,  New 

York  28,  New  York. 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,   11   West  53rd   Street,  New  York,  New 

York. 

Primary 

AP     CAC  IPSS  NYG      RR 

Abbott,  Bedtime  Stories    X 

Abbott,  The  Guardian  Angel X 

Arledge,  The  Zebras   X    .  X 

Artz,  Orphanage  At  Katwyk X 

Bellini,  Gen.,  Portrait  of  A  Doge X         X  X  X 

Bellini,  G.,  Portrait  of  a  Youth   X         X  X         X 

Blommers,  In  The  Country    X  X 

Blum,  Itinerant  Candy  Vender X 

Bonheur,  Oxen  Plowing    X         X 
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Cassatt,  After  The  Bath X 

Cassatt,  Young  Mother  Sewing X 

Cezanne,  Boy  In  Red  Vest    X 

Cezanne,  Still  Life  With  Apples 

Chardin,  The  Young  Governess 

Chardin,  Saying  Grace  (The  Blessing)   X 

Chardin,    The   Cook    

Corot,  Gypsy  Girl  At  The  Fountain   

Correggio,  Holy  Night    X 

Courbet,    The   Stonehreakers    X 

Curry,  Elephants  At  The  Circus   X 

Daumier,    The    Washerwoman    X 

David,  Madame  Recamier    

Da  Vinci,  Madonna  of  The  Rocks X 

Degas,  Woman  With  Chrysanthemums   X 

Degas,  Dancers  (La  Danseitse)    X 

De  Hooch,  Storage  Room   X 

Derain,  Gidtar  Player 

Davis,  Master  Simpson  and  His  Dog 

Devis,  Master  Simpson   X 

Durer,    Squirrels    (Two)     X 

El  Greco,  Holy  Family   X 

Gainsborough,  The  Blue  Boy  X 

Gainsborough,  The  Harvest  Wagon  

Giotto,  Saint  Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds     X 

Goya,  Don  Manuel  Osorio  de  Zuniga X 

Goya,   The  Sxving    X 

Hals,  Nurse  and  Child X 

Hitchcock,  Flower  Girl  of  Holland X 

Hoecker,  Girl  With  Cat   

Hofman,  Christ  At  Twelve   X 

Homer,  Fon   Warning    X 

Hoppner,  The  Sackville  Children   X 

Israels,  Children  of  the  Sea X 

Kowalski,  Lone  Wolf 

Landseer,  An  Aristocrat X 

Lawrence,   Calmady   Children    X 

McEwen,  With  (grandma   X 

Maes,  Young  Girl  Peeling  Apples   X 

Manet,  The  Old  Musician  

Manet,  The  Bre<ikfast  

Matisse,  Blue   Window    

Mauve,  Autumn    

Millet,  Bringing  Home  the  New  Born  Calf  .  .  . 

Murillo,  Viroin  and  Infant  Jesus   

Murillo,  Children  of  the  Shell  X 

Perrault,    Childhood    

Picasso,  Mother  and  Child X 

Picasso,  The  Wounded  Bird 

Picasso,  The  Wom.an  With  Cat 

Picasso,  The  Ironer   

Pothast,  A   Holiday    X 

Raeburn,   Boy   With   Rabbit    X 

Raeburn,  The  Dmmmond  Children X 

Rembrandt.  Portrait  nf  a-  Lady  With  a  Dog  .  . 

Renoir,  Girl  With  a  Falcon  

Renoir,  Maiden  With  Watering  Can  

Renoir,   Lady   Sewing    X 

Reynolds,  The  Infant  Sam.^iel   

Reynolds,  The  Strawberry  Girl 
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AP     CAC  IPSS  NYG      RR 

Sargent,  Camiation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose   X         X         X  X 

Soord,   The  Lost  Sheep    X  X 

Steel,  The  Haymakers   X 

Stuart,  George  Washington   X         X         X         X 

Sully,  The  Tom  Hat   X         X  X 

Troyon,  Going  to  Market   X 

Troyon,  The  Farmyard   X 

Van  Gogh,  The  Peasant    X  X 

Vermeer,  The  Milkmaid  (The  Cook)   X         X 

Vlaminch,  Daisies  and  Coi-nflowers   X         X 

Whistler,  The  Little  White  Girl  X 

Wood,  Woman  With  Plants  X         X 


Upper  Elementary 

AP 

Angelico,  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 

Artz,  The  Sewing  Room  at  Kaywyck X 

Audubon,  Snowy  Heron  or  White  Egret   .... 

Bellows,  The  Sand  Cart   X 

Bellini,  Portrait  of  a  Doge 

Benton,  Louisiana  Rice  Field   

Botticelli,    The   Nativity    

Bonheur,  The  Horse  Fair X 

Botticelli,  Adoration  of  the  Magi X 

Blommers,  Preparing  for  Church    X 

Brueghel,   The  Harvesters    X 

Brook,  Isis   X 

Cezanne,  The  Blue  Vase   X 

Cezanne,  Card  Players,  New  York 

Cezanne,  Still  Life  Pears,  Vase  and  Book   .  .  . 

Carriere,   Homeioork    X 

Chirico,  Prodigal's  Return    

Corot,  Dance  of  the  Nymphs X 

David,  Rest  on  the  Flight  Into  Egypt   

Degas,  At  the  Races    

De  Hooch,  A  Dutch  Interior   X 

Derain,  Head  of  a  G-ypsy  Boy   

Derain,  Landscape   X 

Duveneck,  The  Whistling  Boy  X 

Da  Vinci,  Madonna  of  the  Rocks  X 

Eakins,   Will  Shuster  and  Black  Man 

Going  Shooting    X 

Fragonard,  L.  E'tude  (Girl  writing)   X 

Francesca  Delia,  The  Battle  of  Constantine   .  .  X 

Gainsborough,   The  Blue  Boy    X 

Gauguin,  Women  in  Tahiti   X 

Hals,  The  Jester X 

Hassam,  Church  At  Old  Lyme   X 

Hobbema,  The  Water  Mill  With  Red  Roof  ...  X 

Holbein,  The  Merchant  Gisze    

Homer,  The  Heiving  Net   X 

Homer,  Fog   Warning    X 

Hopper,  House  by  the  Railroad   X 

Inness,  Peace  and  Plenty    X 

Jacque,    The  Sheepfold   X 

KarRol,  Laurent  Pony  Cart    (284)     X 

Kemp-Welch,  Behind  the  Plow    X 

Kent,   Winter,  Monhegan,  Maine    X 

Lawrence,  Marquis  of  Londonderry   X 
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Luks,  Old  Woman  With  Cat   X 

Maes,  The  Spinner  X 

Marc,  Blue  Horses   X 

Manet,   The  Balcony    X 

Marin,  Ships,  Sea  and  Sky  Forms  X 

Matisse,  Landscape    (347)     X 

Melchers,  Pipers  of  Balmoral   X 

Millet,  The  Angelus   X 

Murillo,  The  Money  Changers  (Counters)   .  .  . 

Petrie,  White  or  Silver  Bass  X 

Picasso,  Mother  and  Child  X 

Picasso,  The  Woman  With  Blue  Stockings  ...  X 

Raphael,  Madoyina  of  the  Chair X 

Raeburn,  The  Drwrnmond  Children   X 

Reni,  Aurora   X 

Renoir,  Madam  Cwrpentier  and  Children   ....  X 

Rembrandt,  The  Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Guild  .  .  .X 

Renoir,  Maiden  and  Watering  Can X 

Reynolds,  Lady  Caroline  Howard   X 

Robson,   Lincoln   Cathedral    X 

Rousseau,  The  Sleeping  Gypsy   

Ruisdael,   The  Wheatfields    X 

Ryepin,  The  Village  School   

Seurat,  The  Side  Show 

Titian,  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  a  Red  Cap  X 

Titian,  Lavinia    X 

Turner,  The  Fighting  Tem,eraire    X 

Ufer,  The  Solemn  Pledge   X 

Van   Gogh,  Irises X 

Vermeer,  The  Lace  Maker 

Vermeer,  Lady  With  a  Lute   X 

Velasquez,   Infanta  Maria   Theresa    X 

Velasquez,  The  Maids  of  Honor  X 

Vlaminck,  Houses  in  the  Woods  X 

West,  Pcnn's  Treaty  ivith   the  Indians    X 

Wood,  American  Gothic    X 

Whistler,   Mother    X 

Whistler,  Battersea  Bridge    X 
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High  School 

AP     GAG  IPSS  NYG      RR 

Angelico,  The  Annunciation X         X                    X         X 

Bellows,  Lady  Jean   X                               X 

Bellows,  Me?i  on  the  Dock    X        X                               X 

Brook,  Isis    X                                          X 

Brueghel,  The  Wedding  Dance   X                               X         X 

Burchfield,    Telegraph  Pole    X                                           X 

Bui-chfield,  November  Evening    X          X 

Blake,   Earthly   Paradise    X                                             X 

Cezanne,   The  Smoker   X 

Cezanne,  Still  Life  With  Statue  X         X                               X 

Chardin,  Kitchen  Still  Life   X         X 

Chardin,  House  of  Cards   X         X                               X 

Ghirico,  Still  Life  With  Waterm,elon X 

Corot,  Italian  Woman   X          X 

Copley,  Mrs.  Seymour  Fort   X         X 

Costigan,  Fall  Plowing   X 

Curry,  Line  Storm   X                                 X         X 

Daumier,  The  Print  Sellers   X                                          X 
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Da  Vinci,  The  Last  Supper  

Degas,  Jockeys  at  the  Start   X 

Degas,  Russian  Dancing  Girls 

Dehn,  A  Fine  Day  in  Missouri 

Derain,  Dancers    

Delacroix,  An  Algerian  Woman  

Delacroix,  The  Barricade    X 

El  Greco,  Holy  Family   X 

El  Greco,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  

Piene,  E.,  Manhattan  Waterfront   X 

Gaugain,  Reverie:  Girl  in  a  Red  Dress 

Graber,  Wi^iter  in  Russia 

Ginner,  Salisbury  Cathedral   X 

Goya,  Yelloiv  Chair  X 

Goya,  The  Execution  

Goya,  Don  Isabel  de  Percel   X 

Gropper,   The  Combat    X 

Hals,  Laughing  Cavalier   X 

Hogarth,  Shrimp  Girl   X 

Homer,    Northeaster    X 

Hopper,  Main  Street   X 

Hofmann,  Christ  in  the  Temple  

Hofniann,   The  Christus   

Inness,  After  Summer  Shower X 

Kent,  Esquimo  Girl    X 

Kroll,  Farm  in  Maine   X 

Maes,  The  Spinners   

Manet,   The  Boat    

Manet,  Le  De  jeuner  scr  I'Herbe   

Marin,  Circus  Forms   X 

Matisse,   Coffee    X 

Matisse,  Studio  Interior   

Marsh,    Wooden  Horses    

Marc,  Blue  Horses   X 

Martin,  Harp  of  the  Winds   X 

Orozco,  Hispane-America    

O'Keefe,   White   Barn    X 

Picasso,  Still  Life  With  Red  Shawl X 

Picasso,  Head  of  a  Woman  X 

Pissarro,   Red  Roofs    X 

Raphael,  The  Sistine  Madoyuia  X 

Raphael,  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon  

Rivera,  Mexican  Child    X 

Rivera,  Man  and  Machinery    X 

Rembrandt,  Man  in  Armor  

Renoir,  Bathing  in  the  Seine  

Renoir,   Paris  Boulevard    (68)     X 

Reynolds,  Captain  Bligh   

Rubens,  Ruhens  and  His  First  Wife   

Sterne,  Girl  in  Blue  Dress   X 

Sheeler,  Americaii  Landscape-River  Rouge    .  .     X 

Sheets,  New  York  Skyline   X 

Smith,  Clipper  Ship  X 

Soyer,  Doctor's  Office    X 

Sully,  Mother  and  Son    X 

Taylor,  Aiuiabel  Lee    

Turner,  Keelmen  Heaving  in  Coal  by 

Moonlight      

Van  Gogh,  Bridge  at  A rles   X 

Van  Gogh,  Cornfield  in  Provence  X 
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Velasquez,  Philip  IV  of  Spain  X 

Vlaminck,  Flower  m  Blue  Jug   

West,  Penn's   Treaty    X 

Wood,  Arbor  Day   

Wood,  Avi^rican   Gothic    X 

Sculpture 

AP 

Baker,  Pioneer  Women   

Houdon,  Georpe  Washington  (Bust)   X 

St.  Gaudens,  Lincoln   
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PRINCIPLES  OF  ART 

Every  teacher  needs  enough  background  information  on  such 
art  principles  (elements)  as  color,  proportion,  balance,  rhythm, 
emphasis,  dominance,  subordination,  perspective,  line,  and 
form  to  recognize  with  the  child  their  existence  in  his  product, 
and  to  be  able  to  use  these  principles  in  a  way  that  will  be 
helpful.  It  is  not  a  good  policy  to  begin  art  instruction  with  the 
teaching  of  principles  in  an  isolated  way,  nor  is  it  wise  to  leave 
the  child  stranded  on  a  plateau  in  his  progress  because  he  does 
not  understand  the  principles  of  art  well  enough  to  use  them 
effectively.  For  example,  the  child  in  a  primary  grade  is  not 
interested  in  the  fact  that  a  small  amount  of  bright  color  will 
balance  or  subordinate  a  large  amount  of  grayed  color.  This  is 
a  type  of  fact  that  needs  to  be  in  the  teacher's  suggestions  as 
she  advises  with  him.  In  the  upper  elementary  years,  the 
principles  of  art  should  be  in  her  vocabulary  as  she  talks  and 
advises  with  the  child  or  group. 

Color.  In  Margaret  Mathias'  book.  The  Teaching  of  Art,  she 
said  that  color  has  three  qualities,  hue,  value,  and  intensity. 
Hue  is  the  quality  which  names  a  color,  as  red,  blue,  violet. 
Value  is  the  amount  of  light.  Intensity  is  the  brightness  of 
color.  The  terms  "color"  and  "hue"  are  often  used  to  describe 
the  same  quality.  If  one  should  ask  "What  hue  is  it?",  the  proper 
reply  would  be  "Red"  or  "Green."  But  if  one  should  ask  "What 
color  is  it?",  the  reply  should  include  a  description  of  the  value 
and  intensity  as  well  as  the  hue.  For  example,  "Light,  dull 
green,"  or  "Dark,  grayed,  blue." 

Knowledge  of  color  combinations,  hues,  and  value  should 
assist  the  teacher  in  helping  the  child  express  his  ideas.  Some 
degree  in  oral  expression  with  these  terms  should  also  be  a  part 
of  the  child's  ability.  Formal  work,  set  apart  as  facts  to  be 
memorized,  would  not  be  a  functional  way  of  approaching  the 
subject.  The  teacher,  as  a  skillful  guide,  will  know  that  there 
are  times  for  definite  teaching  help ;  and  when  these  times  arise, 
she  will  give  the  help  needed.  For  instance,  the  child  does  not 
need'  to  mix  all  paints  together  to  find,  a  desired,  color.  If  he  needs 
to  make  orange,  the  knowledge  that  red  and  yelloiv  make  orange 
is  a  time  saver;  it  is  a  tool.  He  can  then  spend  the  tim,e  thus 
saved  on  his  art  project. 

Hue.    Hue  refers  to  the  color  name  as  red,  blue,  or  yellow- 
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orange.  Hue  is  what  people  usually  mean  when  they  say  color. 
Color  means  more  than  hue.  The  word  color  includes  the  quali- 
ties of  hue  and  value. ^  In  the  upper  elementary  years  the  child 
should  gain  many  facts  to  assist  him  as  he  works  with  color, 
such  as,  if  one  has  red,  blue,  and  yellow  he  can  make  all  other 
hues.  He  should  know  that  red  and  yellow  make  orange;  that 
yellow  and  blue  make  green ;  that  blue  and  red  make  purple ; 
and  the  sum  of  all  pigment  colors  makes  gray.  The  primary 
colors  (hues)  which  cannot  be  made  by  combining  other  hues 
are  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  secondary  colors  are  orange, 
green,  and  purple. 

A  hue  scale  includes  the  following  six  colors :  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  purple.  When  these  colors  are  indicated  in 
clockwise  order  on  a  circle  the  intermediary  hues  will  fall  be- 
tween them.  "The  complementary  color  harmony  is  a  harmony 
of  colors  opposite  on  the  color  chart."-  The  hues  will  vary  with 
the  amount  of  light  or  dark  pigment  added.  There  are  hues  of 
red,  as  pink,  crimson,  maroon,  rose,  according  to  the  amount  of 
spectrum  red  used.  There  is  no  point  in  having  every  child  make 
a  hue  scale.  One  hue  scale  available  when  needed  is  sufficient. 

Intermediary  Hues.  The  child  will  use,  either  by  chance  or  by 
intent,  the  intermediary  hues  of  the  six  colors  of  the  hue  scale. 
He  will  find  out  that  a  red  and  yellow  combination  not  only 
makes  orange,  but  that  red  and  orange  will  also  make  red- 
orange.  In  combinations  the  last  named  shows  the  strongest  hue 
— red-orange  is  orange  with  a  little  red,  whereas  orange-red 
has  more  red  with  a  little  orange  in  it.  Likewise,  a  yellow  and 
blue  combination  makes  green.  But  yellow  and  green  make  yel- 
low-green or  green-yellow,  whereas  blue  and  green  make  green- 
blue  or  blue-green.  Blue  and  red  make  purple,  but  blue  and 
purple  make  blue-violet  or  violet-blue,  and  purple  and  red  make 
red-violet  or  violet-red,  according  to  the  dominant  amount  of 
pigment. 

Using  Color.  In  design  for  clothing,  wall-paper,  or  in  any  com- 
bination with  color,  it  is  of  value  to  know  that  the  effect  is  more 
harmonious  and  pleasing  when  two  spectrum  colors  are  used, 
as  yellow  and  green  or  green  and  blue,  to  have  an  intermediary 
hue  between  them.  Red,  red-orange  and  orange  mingled  is  less 
clashing  than  red  and  orange  adjacent.  Complementary  colors 


^Art   Appreciation   Textbook,   Part   V.   p.    2. 

-Mathias,  Margaret  E..  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  p.  97. 
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do  not  always  look  well  together  just  because  they  are  comple- 
mentary colors.  Children  can  learn  simple  rules  which  will  help 
them  in  color  combinations,  such  as,  a  bright  color  and  a  dull 
color  harmonize  better  than  two  very  bright  colors.  There  are 
instances,  however,  particularly  in  the  commercial  field,  and  in 
painting,  too,  when  a  strong  contrast  of  color  is  highly  desirable. 
"One  rule  which  they  should  not  learn  ...  is  that  pairs  of  colors, 
red  and  green,  blue  and  orange,  yellow  and  violet,  'go  together' 
because  they  are  complementary  colors. "^  When  strongly  con- 
trasting hues  are  used  together,  black,  white  or  gray  will  help 
to  tone  the  value.  An  interesting  experiment  is  to  crumple  wet 
paper  into  a  mixture  of  spectrum  or  complementary  colors,  then 
straighten  and  allow  to  dry;  or  wet  the  paper  and  make  wide 
sweeps  of  paint  through  another  paint  of  an  intermediary  or 
complementary  hue,  wet  enough  for  the  paints  to  mingle  ac- 
cidentally. This  will  effect  a  design  pleasing  in  value  and  har- 
mony that  shows  effects  of  intermediary  hues. 

Harmonizing  Colors.  Red  and  yellow  make  orange,  but  be- 
tween this  red  and  yellow  one  can  mix  red-orange,  orange-red, 
yellow-orange,  and  orange-yellow.  (The  last  named  has  the 
dominant  hue.)  Red  and  yellow  would  likey  tone-in  with  these 
intermediary  hues.  Red  would  look  well  with  orange-red,  if  the 
red  is  of  a  like  hue.  Likewise,  yellow  and  blue  make  green,  but 
between  this  yellow  and  blue  there  are  hues  of  yellow-green, 
and  green-yellow,  blue-green  and  green-blue,  according  to  the 
amount  of  pigment  used  to  make  a  hue  dominant.  Green-blue 
has  more  blue  than  green.  An  intermediary  hue  adjacent  or  an 
intermediary  hue  with  designs  containing  the  spectrum,  "picks- 
up"  the  spectrum  color  and  makes  the  two  tone  in  well.  For 
illustration,  a  wall  with  a  base-board  of  green  would  tone  in 
with  a  wall-paper  of  a  lighter  shade,  such  as  yellow-green  or 
blue-green,  where  the  design  or  composition  uses  harmonizing 
complementary  colors  that  have  enough  of  the  green  (of  the 
baseboard)  to  pick  up  that  green. 

Value.  A  value  scale  would  extend  from  white  to  black  in- 
cluding white,  light,  middle,  dark,  black.  Value  is  effected  by 
(a)  the  amount  of  light  pigment  added  to  a  darker  one,  (b)  the 
amount  of  light  on  the  object  that  is  viewed,  (c)  the  value  of 
the  object  that  is  next  to  it,  (d)  being  adjacent  to  a  contrast- 
ing color.  Margaret  E.  Mathias  in  The  Teaching  of  Art,  em- 


^Nicholas,  Mawhood,  Trilling.     Art  Activities  in  the  Modern   School,    p.    250. 
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phasized  that  values  that  are  closely  related  tend  to  merge,  as 
illustrated  by  a  cloudy  sky  and  ocean  in  the  distance,  by  varied 
landscape  through  a  light  fog,  or  by  a  gray  blotter  or  paper 
mounted  on  a  black  blackground.  "You  can  get  a  dark  value  by 
using  a  heavy  stroke  and  placing  the  strokes  close  together  and 
a  light  value  by  using  a  light  stroke  and  placing  the  strokes  far 
apart.  In  mounting  or  framing  a  picture  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  mount  board  tone  with  a  neutral  value  in  the  picture  in 
order  that  the  mount  will  not  stand  out  in  contrast.  The  picture 
itself  should  be  the  dominant  object. 

Every  color  or  hue  occurs  in  many  values  on  the  scale — those 
farthest  apart  are  contrasting;  those  closest  together  are  simi- 
lar. The  more  similar  values  that  tend  to  merge  into  one  space 
are  not  so  noticeable  and  are  less  obtrusive.  The  darker  or 
grayer  values  also  tend  to  occupy  less  space.  A  manikin  draped 
in  dark  blue  appears  much  smaller  than  the  same  one  in  yellow 
or  a  light  color.  This  is  also  true  with  clothing  the  body.  A  small 
person  can  use  sharp  contrasts  less  obtrusively  than  a  large 
person. 

Design.  The  planning  for  a  pleasing  (harmonious)  arrange- 
ment of  line,  color,  form,  space,  or  subject  element  is  design- 
ing. The  unit  product  that  comes  out  of  that  plan  is  a  design. 
One  unit,  repeats  of  one  unit,  or  repeats  of  a  combination  of 
units  may  constitute  a  composition.  Designing  may  take  place 
tvithout  paint  or  brush.  The  arrangement  of  fruit  and  flowers 
on  a  table,  the  draping  of  cloth  on  a  form,  the  placing  of  a 
building,  and  the  planning  for  a  school  garden  are  designing. 
In  the  lower  elementary  school  the  repetition  of  simple  line, 
circle,  dot,  form,  or  object  "to  fill  the  space"  with  relation  to 
the  total  space,  constitutes  mainly  the  pupil's  design  work;  in 
the  upper  elementary  grades  one  should  organize  more  combina- 
tions of  line,  form,  color,  or  texture  to  portray  a  subject. 

Everywhere  the  eye  looks  within  a  given  space,  oval,  square, 
or  rectangular,  that  which  is  seen  presents  a  design.  Look  out 
the  window  or  across  a  natural  landscape — the  visual  aspect 
is  a  design,  but  not  necessarily  a  good  one.  Nature  scenes  are 
not  always  the  best  illustrations  of  art  in  effective  arrange- 
ments. Pleasing  design  demands  orderly  arrangement  of  all  the 
elements  in  repeated  organization.  Whereas  design  is  ever 
present  in  nature,  man  continually  produces  design  in  every- 
thing he  organizes  as  a  unit  of  a  whole.  There  is  design  in 
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pictures;  in  the  arrangement  of  merchandise  on  the  shelves  in 
window  decorations;  in  interior  home  decoration,  of  a  window 
space,  a  table,  a  nook,  a  garden  corner ;  in  a  piece  of  machinery ; 
in  costume. 

The  child  and  design.  If  the  child  is  led  to  be  concerned  first 
urith  orderly  arrangement  of  design  principles,  his  work  ivill 
likely  be  stereotyj^ed  and  stiff.  The  most  important  point  in  be- 
ginning designs  is  the  idea,  the  subject  to  be  expressed.  The 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  express  bits  of  his  personal  ex- 
perience. Some  subjects  which  children  have  been  interested 
in  portraying  in  design  are:  wall-paper  for  my  house;  stepping 
on  the  school  bus ;  my  prize  flower ;  our  milk  truck ;  our  cafe- 
teria line ;  the  hay  stacks  near  our  school  in  the  fall ;  a  boy  roll- 
ing a  hoop ;  a  rainbow  we  saw ;  and  walking  through  rain. 
Design  as  applied  to  pottery,  cloth,  rugs,  book-ends,  vases,  and 
tiles  are  usually  interesting  subjects. 

Design  work  unconsciously  begins  even  ivith  six  year  old  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  they  "get  acquainted"  with  their  nm.terials.  Left 
alone  they  often  make  repeat  patterns  on  their  paper,  or  build 
block  houses  in  a  form  which  they  express.  In  the  primary 
school  they  are  more  interested  in  illustrations  of  a  story  than 
in  conventional  design,  but  the  upper  elementary  school  should 
not  find  them  staying  on  that  level. 

Just  as  the  children  need  help  in  building  up  ideas  for  pic- 
torial illustration,  they  need  help  in  building  up  ideas  for  design. 
To  see  designs  made  by  other  children  are  helpful,  if  they  are 
looked  at  and  are  not  left  exposed  to  influence  the  child's  work. 
To  make  a  design  from  another  design,  from  a  pattern,  or  from 
a  teacher's  plan  for  the  group,  is  copy  work.  Authorities  say 
that  copying  is  a  craft,  not  art. 

There  are  no  set  standards  for  judging  design,  but  the  fol- 
lowing questions  have  aided  groups  in  the  evaluation  of  differ- 
ent design  units.  All  of  these  questions  would  not  apply  in  any 
one  composition. 

1.  Does  the  color  balance? 

2.  Does  the  dark  and  light  balance? 

3.  Does  it  have  a  story  center  of  interest? 

4.  Does  the  main  object  or  idea  stand  out  as  it  should? 

5.  If  it  is  an  imaginary  idea  does  it  express  the  person  who 
made  it,  or  is  it  copied? 

6.  Does  it  hold  your  interest?  Is  it  interesting? 
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7.  Is  the  main  idea  lost  by  too  many  things  or  objects  surround- 
ing- it? 

8.  Does  the  design  show  unity? 

9.  If  color  is  used,  do  the  colors  harmonize? 

Arrangement.  "Art  deals  always  with  organization  within  a 
definite  space,"  says  Margaret  Mathias.  Everyone  desires 
"aesthetic  satisfaction"  through  the  senses.  And  it  is  believed 
that  an  aesthetic  sense,  the  discrimination  of  that  which  is 
pleasing  and  satisfying  and  a  greater  desire  for  the  beautiful, 
can  be  ever  greater  developed  by  one  living  in  an  environment 
in  which  a  feeling  for  arrangement  is  in  evidence.  Arrangement 
is  evident,  for  illustration,  in :  the  principles  of  repetition  and 
variety,  space  in  arrangement;  variety  in  size  and  repetition  of 
color;  size  and  placement  of  important  objects.  Examples  of 
arrangement  of  bulletin  boai'd  for  balance,  proper  margins,  and 
spacing  should  show  relationship  in  size,  effects  of  grouping 
units;  changing  the  line  direction  and  varying  the  color;  and 
showing  repetition  and  variety  particularly  in  value.  "Art  de- 
pends upon  repetition  and  variety  combined  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  becomes  tiresome." 

Balance.  In  the  primary  school  the  teacher  may  show  simple 
balance  mainly  by  the  weight  or  the  size  of  an  object.  As  the 
pupil  advances  he  uses  other  things  by  which  balance  is  effected, 
as :  weight  of  value,  such  as  strong  contract ;  weight  of  color  in 
considering  the  hues,  as  warm  and  cool  colors  and  the  power 
of  adjacent  hues;  weight  of  line  to  keep  all  the  weight  from 
tending  in  one  direction;  and  weight  of  form,  which  simply 
means  size.  In  formal  balance  equal  weight  is  on  either  side  of 
the  center  of  an  object;  in  informal  balance  that  feeling  of 
balance  is  gained  by  the  hue,  by  distance  of  an  object  from  the 
center,  by  the  direction  of  line,  by  size,  and  by  value  contrasts. 
No  factual  concept  in  art  has  more  immediate  use  with  the  child 
than  that  of  balance.  It  is  not  a  formal  thing  with  the  child 
when  he  feels  balance  on  a  see-saw  ride,  or  in  measuring  sand 
in  his  scales  on  the  sand  pile.  Neither  is  it  formal  work  when 
he  recognizes  the  uses  of  balance,  and  uses  the  term  as  he  takes 
part  in  his  school  hfe  in  activities  purposeful  to  him.  Some  of 
these  are:  in  the  arrangement  of  furniture;  page  arrangement 
in  large  class  booklets;  simple  posters;  setting  stage  scenery; 
mounting  pictures;  arranging  flowers,  books,  and  decorative 
objects. 
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Proportion.  The  relative  proportion  of  one  object  to  another 
in  a  space  division  is  an  art  expression.  No  set  dimensions  have 
ever  been  devised  to  establish  what  is  the  best  proportion.  How- 
ever, some  extremes  are  known  to  be  distasteful.  Spacing  ar- 
rangement may  become  monotonous  when  the  space  is  exactly 
the  same  between  two  objects.  An  oval  in  a  square  space,  a 
rectangle  in  a  square,  or  the  reverse,  or  an  area  that  is  almost 
but  not  uniform,  is  not  pleasing  to  everyone.  Grouping  aifects 
proportion.  Proportion  is  affected  by  the  object  adjacent  to  it. 
A  long  and  short  line  (object  or  person)  appear  longer  and 
shorter  near  to  each  other;  unbroken  spaces  or  lines  appear 
larger  or  longer  than  broken  ones.  The  direction  of  the  lines 
also  affect  the  apparent  proportion.  (Draw  two  equal  rectangles. 
In  one  draw  lines  vertical,  in  the  other  horizontal.  Which  looks 
the  highest?  The  widest?)  Color,  hue,  value,  and  intensity  all 
have  power  in  changing  the  apparent  space  division  in  a  com- 
position. 

Emphasis  and  Subordination.  Emphasis  on  ideas  of  "what  is 
expressed"  instead  of  or  "how  it  is  expressed"  promotes  growth 
in  expression.  The  child  is  not  interested  in  the  shapes,  colors, 
forms,  or  positions  as  such,  and  rightly  so.  But  the  child  through 
his  own  manipulations  can  learn  such  facts  as  that  intensity  of 
color  makes  things  seem  nearer,  or  that  motion  and  movement 
will  give  emphasis  to  an  item. 

Teachers  in  the  primary  school  should  show  concern  for  the 
"center  of  interest"  in  the  picture.  Is  it  large?  Is  it  in  the 
center?  Dominance  is  the  teacher-' s  term,  not  the  child's,  in  the 
primary  school.  Does  it  have  a  dominant  color  that  is  repeated 
in  the  picture?  Further  steps  in  giving  effects  by  emphasis  and 
subordination  can  be  used  as  pupils  progress  in  art  expression. 
In  arrangement  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  too  many  em- 
phasis points  are  bad.  For  illustration,  in  furniture  arrangement 
in  a  room  there  should  be  a  focal  point,  one  center  of  interest, 
by  the  grouping  of  a  table,  pictures,  chairs,  or  mirror  that  pre- 
dominates, while  the  other  arrangements  offer  enough  relation- 
ship to  give  variety  but  not  sharp  contrast. 

Some  things  which  are  recognized  in  illustrating  emphasis  and 
subordination  are :  directing  attention  by  following  a  line ; 
emphasis  by  relative  size;  subordination  by  adjacency  to  values 
that  are  too  close ;  emphasis  through  intense  color ;  subordination 
through  neutral  color;  and  emphasis  through  position,  pattern. 
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variety  or  detail.    The  final  test,  however,  is  how  novel  and 
interesting  is  the  idea  expressed  and  how  much  life  it  has. 

Perspective.  The  principal  need  for  perspective  is  to  know 
how  to  place  objects  to  show  distance.  This  usually  does  not 
come  until  the  upper  grades.  Ralph  Pearson  says,  "Perspective 
is  an  illusion  of  the  diminishing  size  of  objects  as  they  retreat 
into  deep  space."  Margaret  Mathias  states  that  "Perspective 
is  representing  objects  as  they  appear  .  .  .  and  that  drawing  in 
'perspective'  gives  the  illusion  of  distance."  She  also  says,  "Chil- 
dren do  not  need  the  classification  of  linear  and  aerial  perspec- 
tive." Nicholas,  Mawhood  and  Trilling  think  that  children  have 
need  for  perspective  when  they  wish  to  draw  houses  in  colonial 
life,  wagons,  trains,  or  Greek  temples,  and  that  it  is  usually  in- 
troduced about  the  fifth  grade. 

The  teacher  will  use  a  few  facts  of  perspective  even  in  the 
primary  grades  before  they  speak  of  it  by  a  term  name.  They 
may  understand  that  the  same  object  will  appear  to  be  near  us 
or  farther  from  us  according  to  its  position  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  that  objects  moved  higher  upon  the  paper  seem  farther 
away.  If  an  object  is  at  the  top  of  a  page,  it  will  seem  farther 
away  when  it  is  lowered  nearer  the  eye-level  line.  Likewise,  an 
object  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  will  seem  farther  away 
when  it  is  moved  up  nearer  the  center  line.  This  has  great  value 
for  children  when  they  are  placing  tents,  houses,  people  or  other 
drawings  on  a  frieze.  Simple  examples  of  perspective  are  rail- 
road tracks  that  appear  to  come  closer  together  in  the  distance ; 
the  end  cars  of  a  train  that  appear  to  become  smaller ;  the  street 
that  appears  to  converge  as  one  sees  it  from  a  high  building;  a 
line  of  airplanes  in  the  sky  that  appears  smaller  in  the  distance. 
It  would  be  confusing  to  teach  perspective  as  a  technique  to  little 
children.  When  the  time  comes  to  understand  the  illusion  of 
distance,  simple  drawings  and  readings  will  be  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining this  effect. 
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SUMMER  ON  THE  FARM  BY  AN  ELEVKN  YEAR  OLD. 


ART  EXPERSINCES  BY  YEARS  l-Vill 

First  Year 

The  implied  age  of  the  first  year  child  is  six  to  seven  years. 
But  in  art,  as  in  any  other  subject  area,  the  child's  maturation 
and  total  development  does  not  conform  to  a  chronological  age 
level.  The  different  children's  interests,  their  manipulative  con- 
trol power,  and  their  products  vary  from  that  of  the  nursery 
school  child  to  that  of  a  second  or  third  year  child.  It  would  he 
a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  get  every  child  to  one  base  level  of 
ivork  ill  art.  In  drawing  one  may  expect  a  scribble,  a  line,  or  a 
mass  product  from  the  child.  In  construction  and  crafts  they 
vary  as  widely.  But  the  product  will  tell  the  story.  With  skill- 
ful guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  child's  interests  can 
be  widened,  his  manipuative  control  power  can  become  more 
stabilized,  and  his  product  will  be  more  his  own  idea  rather  than 
his  classmates  or  that  of  his  teacher. 

The  activities  in  art  can  naturally  grow  out  of  the  children's 
centers  of  interests.  The  teacher  does  not  have  to  think  ahead, 
"that  next  month  we  will  cut  pumpkins  or  draw  apples."  For 
they,  at  that  time  may  be  making  a  library  corner,  a  village 
store,  planning  a  sitting  room,  a  field  excursion  to  see  trees  and 
birds,  or  the  like,  and  the  best  art  would  be  those  impressions 
that  grew  out  of  the  activity. 

The  same  activity  may  be  purposeful  or  not  purposeful.  It 
depends  upon  what  it  means.  For  illustration,  if  children  go  on 
a  field  excursion,  then  illustrate  their  impressions  fre^^ly ;  it  can 
be  a  pleasurable  meaning  project.  If  another  group  of  children 
were  simply  told  to  illustrate  these  same  ideas,  the  project  not 
coming  from  the  children  and  their  on-going  living,  it  could  be 
a  dead,  meaningless  thing  to  them.  This  latter  way  presents 
difficulty  in  listing  activities  which  teachers  used.  A  like  diffi- 
culty, also,  arises  in  looking  at  projects  and  activities  of  chil- 
dren that  are  listed  in  magazines  and  books.  There  could  be  the 
tendency  to  do  what  someone  else  has  done — to  perform  an 
activity  isolated  from  their  own  living  and  ideas.  But  listings 
do  give  the  teacher  ideas  of  types  of  things  which  children  have 
been  interested  in  and  capable  of  doing. 

A.    A  variety  of  experiences  which  first  year  children  have  had 
in  art  expression  in  their  units  of  work  are : 
1.    Representing-  play  activities  as  swinging  the  rope  and  rolling  hoops. 
He  told  his  story  and  gained  large  circular  arm  movements. 
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2.  The  "my"  illustrations.  My  dog,  house,  sister,  brother,  father, 
mother,  horse,  car,  pet.  "My"  dress  and  "your"  dress  and  the  colors 
in  them  that  look  alike. 

3.  On  their  see-saw  they  felt  the  sensation  of  balance  by  weight. 

4.  In  arranging  the  stage  for  a  story  play  they  put  some  objects  on 
one  side  of  the  stage  and  some  on  the  other. 

5.  Following  a  visit  to  his  school  cafeteria  he  made  a  drawing  of  the 
children  in  their  lunch  line. 

6.  They  visited  a  farm,  a  store,  a  cii'cus,  a  zoo.  They  made,  modeled, 
constructed,  drew  or  cut  the  objects  they  saw,  and  placed  these  in 
spaces  on  a  long  piece  of  paper  to  illustrate  a  story. 

7.  In  playhouses  needs  arose  for  making  wall  paper.  (To  the  six, 
seven  and  eight  year  old  this  is  not  a  design;  it  is  a  dot,  a  line,  a 
tree  put  (arranged)  on  his  paper.)  Left  unguided  each  pattern 
may  be  different.  Such  simple  designs  were  made  on  curtains  for 
their  school,  their  playhouse,  doll  bed  spreads,  napkins  for  the 
birthday  party,  lunch  or  other  parties. 

8.  Arranging  their  flowers  for  the  tea  table. 

9.  Rearranging  of  furniture  in  the  room  for  a  tea  party;  placing-  of 
food  on  the  table. 

10.  Planning  simple  costumes  for  story  dramatization.  (Costumes  that 
are  simply  devised  by  children — a  plain  piece  of  cloth  to  drape 
around  a  shawl,  and  a  hat  may  serve  as  materials.  They  tried 
colors  that  looked  best  together.) 

11.  Planning  and  making  invitations  to  their  progi-ams  and  parties; 
making  menu  cards  for  the  refreshments. 

12.  Visiting  a  room  where  a  group  of  pictures  were  placed  on  an  eye 
level  with  the  children.  This  was  not  done  to  extract  "the  one  you 
like  best,"  but  to  be  in  the  presence  of  and  enjoy  lovely  pictures 
together. 

13.  Making  Christmas  presents  for  the  family. 

B.  A  large  number  of  others  g'ave  topics  out  of  which  art  ex- 
periences arose.  As  illustration,  some  of  these  are: 

1.  The  wind  and  how  objects  behave  in  it. 

2.  Homes  of  our  pets.    (Construction  work  in  wood  or  cardboard.) 

3.  Planting  our  seeds. 

4.  Our  calendar  for  a  month. 

5.  Dramatizing  a  story.   Imitating  animal  forms.   Swaying  of  the  body. 

6.  Illustrations  for  the  daily  news  bulletin. 

7.  Illustrations  for  rhymes  and  story  parts. 

8.  The  clothing  of  our  pets.   (Dolls.) 

9.  Our  ways  of  travel.  (Construction  of  wagons,  trains,  cars.  Children 
usually  like  to  make  large  ones,  ones  that  they  can  ride  in.) 

10.    Our  ways  of  playing  ball. 

C.  During  the  first  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 

that: 

1.    Favorable  conditions  for  art  expressions  are: 

a.    Classroom  environments  where  creative  thinking  is  encouraged. 
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b.  Time  to  experiment  witii  matei'ials. 

c.  Guidance   in  techniques  that  are  needed.    (The  mere  splashing 
of  color  on  paper  does  not  show  growth  in  art.) 

2.  The  children  should  exhibit  freedom  of  expression  in  materials,  such 
as  clay,  powdered  paint,  crayon,  chalk,  wood,  scissors,  and  yarn. 

3.  Through  activities  the  pupils  should  make  representations  and  pic- 
torial illustrations  and  get  the  feeling  of  balance,  arrangement  and 
spacing.  The  whole  day's  living  experiences  give  ideas  for  creative 
expressions. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability:  To  make  the  most  important 
things  in  the  picture  dominant  and  fill  the  space;  to  recognize  and 
use  the  six  standard  colors ;  to  make  simple  designs ;  to  draw  figure 
representations  by  lines  or  mass;  to  work  in  simple  crafts  as  weav- 
ing, wood  working  projects  and  clay;  and  to  leave  the  "scribble" 
stage  and  make  drawings  without  details. 

Second  Year 

The  implied  ages  of  children  in  this  grade  are  seven  and  eight 
years.  Here,  again,  the  range  of  interests  and  abilities  extend 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  upper  primary  years.  And  these 
differences  must  be  met.  The  topics  most  familiar  to  children 
of  years  one  to  three  are  those  dealing  with  home,  school,  and 
community  environment.  If  the  art  expressions  are  going  to 
arise  from  the  child's  experiences  in  his  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity life,  they  will  have  as  wide  a  variety  as  the  home  life, 
interests,  means  of  travels,  ways  of  working,  means  and  ways 
of  amusements,  and  school  interests  are.  It  is  desirable  for  each 
child  to  contnhiite  his  ideas  to  the  forms  of  art  expression 
which  the  topic  proposes  to  him.  There  should  be  individuality 
in  the  products  which  they  choose  to  create,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  media  used  in  the  expressions.  The  "building  up  of  ideas" 
u'ith  children  is  far  front  "building  up  ideas"  for  children.  A 
group  that  is  properly  stimulated  to  freedom  and  individual  ex- 
pression will  not  all  be  making  the  same  objects,  constructing 
the  same  booklet,  or  painting  the  same  picture. 

A.    Some  of  the  types  of  experiences  which  second  year  children 
have  enjoyed  are: 

1.  Simple  story  representations  from  favorite  stories  read  by  the 
teacher  or  by  a  child. 

2.  Both  large  and  small  reproductions  in  clay,  of  single  interest  ob- 
jects, family  groups,  and  utensils  of  the  home  and  play  home. 

3.  The  activities  going  on  in  the  home,  shown  by  construction  of  "my" 
house,  crude  furniture  (it  will  be  if  it  is  truly  the  child's),  my 
working  utensils,  and  my  play  objects.  Construction  work  to  the 
extent  that  the  children  plan  the  idea  and  are  able  to  do  the  work. 
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(If  a  beautiful  house  is  built  by  an  upper  grade  or  by  the  janitor, 
certainly  the  complete  interior  should  be  planned  and  made  by  the 
children  each  year.) 

4.  Following  visits  to  a  nearby  market,  a  farm,  a  circus,  the  children 
made  representative  animals.  Some  used  soft  plywood  and  a  coping 
saw,  some  modeled  in  clay,  some  cut  out  animals,  some  sewed  and 
stuffed  them. 

5.  From  pages  of  magazines  they  studied  the  colors  used  in  a  living 
room  where  the  members  of  the  family  spend  their  time. 

6.  Groups  of  children  were  busy  planning  events  and  "living"  in  their 
school  room.  A  birthday  party  was  under  way.  One  group  ar- 
ranged flowers  in  different  containers.  They  chose  as  a  group  the 
flowers  and  the  containers  to  use.  Another  group  re-located  the 
pictures,  selecting  the  best  space  for  light  and  size.  (Where  the 
blackboards  prevent  eye-level  hangings  a  drapery  of  cloth  like 
basket  weave  with  ravelled  edges  in  a  light  tan  or  ivory  color,  about 
a  foot  larger  around  than  the  picture,  can  be  made  by  the  children 
to  form  a  background  for  the  picture.) 

7.  Simple  costumes  were  planned,  ones  were  made  for  school  plays, 
"to  be  like"  characters  in  a  book,  to  play  original  stories. 

8.  Field  trips  brought  ideas  of  trees,  sky  and  landscapes  of  different 
colors;  different  animals  that  they  saw,  the  water  animals  in  the 
pond. 

9.  Forceful  and  correct  speech  is  the  highest  of  the  arts.  Dramatiza- 
tion included  nature  stories  and  fables,  a  visit  to  a  libi'ary,  out- 
door play,  and  others. 

B.  Other  topics  out  of  which  art  expressions  arose  are : 

1.  What  I  think  lives  below  the  water  in  the  ocean.  (These  children 
lived  near  the  ocean.) 

2.  Our  trip  up  the  mountain.  (These  children  went  to  school  at  Lake 
Lure.) 

3.  The  insects  that  bother  us  in  our  locality. 

4.  Our  visit  to  the  po»t  office. 

5.  Planting  our  garden, 

6.  Our  sitting  room  at  Christmas  time.  (Each  of  34  paintings  were 
different.) 

7.  Toys  I  like  to  play  with. 

8.  Toys  to  make  for  Christmas. 

9.  Instruments  that  we  want  to  make  for  our  band. 
10.    Simple  folk  dances. 

C.  During  the  second  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.  A  continuation  of  "Favorable  conditions"  and  "Freedom  of  expres- 
sion" in  Year  I  with  improved  use  of  materials  and  tools  is  ex- 
pected. 

2.  Creative  expressions  may  grow  out  of  the  whole  day's  living  ex- 
periences. 
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3.  Through  activities  the  children  should  be  able  to  make  a  variety 
of  representations;  to  express  imaginary  ideas;  to  use  art  in  their 
living  experiences  in  the  classroom,  in  their  parties,  in  their  cos- 
tumes, and  in  play  and  work  activities. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability:  To  use  free  expressions  in  draw- 
ings that  tell  a  short  connected  story;  to  use  variety  in  all-over 
patterns;  to  find  out  that  an  object  near  looks  larger  and  brighter 
than  when  far  away;  to  mix  colors  of  powdered  paint  to  get  other 
colors,  as  green,  orange  and  purple;  to  draw  simple  figures  by  line 
or  mass;  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  arrangements  and  dec- 
orations in  the  classroom.  • 

Third    Year 

Even  though  the  children  in  the  third  year  are  still  closely 
interested  in  home,  school  and  community  life,  their  discussions 
should  be  on  more  advanced  levels  from  that  in  the  beginning 
years  of  school.  They  should  show  broader  understandings  of 
the  group  action  of  people  in  their  community  life.  This  is  the 
place  for  teacher  stimulation  and  guidance.  The  building  up  of 
ideas  jointly  is  a  work  of  art. 

Some  children  in  this  year  do  not  have  the  manipulative  con- 
trol of  the  materials  or  tools  that  others  have  in  the  first  year 
of  school.  They  need  some  skillful  direction  in  handling  brushes 
and  in  mixing  colors.  They  need  practice  in  daily  experiences 
in  assembling,  assorting,  arranging  and  placing  their  own  work 
materials. 

A  few  children  may  still  be  in  the  scribble  stage.  But  the 
average  child  has  likely  passed  through  it  and  the  symbols  to 
him  take  on  more  details  in  exact  likeness  to  his  object.  His  cow 
now  needs  legs,  his  house  needs  a  roof,  or  his  man  needs  a  hat. 
Often  his  designs,  that  is  the  selection  and  organization  of  the 
pattern,  use  forms  representing  objects,  animals,  people  and 
some,  not  often,  events.  The  home  activities  or  play  represen- 
tations show  more  realism  and  detail.  His  construction  work 
may  expand  to  models  of  a  whole  community ;  others  will  select 
just  a  house,  a  playground,  or  the  like. 

In  these  primary  years  when  the  child  is  trying  to  use  actual 
life  specimens  from  his  observations  and  is  drawing  or  making 
them  in  actual  size  relationship,  his  work  tends  to  be  weak  in 
emphasizing  the  idea.  He  later  gains  this  emphasis  by  color 
effect,  lines,  or  grouping  of  objects  or  words.  Margaret  E. 
Mathias  states  that  children  should  not  be  expected  to  explain 
such  principles  as  balance,  rhythm,  line  and  color  effects  which 
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are  evident  in  their  pictures.^  There  are  experiences,  such  as 
in  friezes  and  single  illustrations,  where  trial  of  object  place- 
ments on  a  paper  or  space  will  reveal  effects  of  distance  which 
the  child  can  easily  see.  Todd  and  Gale  also  state  that  at  this 
level  work  can  be  done  on  paper  ranging  from  9  x  12  inches  to 
long,  large  frieze  work.  Other  artists  say  that  we  have  gradually 
encouraged  bigger  and  bigger  work  until  now  in  many  parts  of 
our  country  we  are  in  a  mammoth  stage  which  is  dangerous. 
Large  drawings  have  a  place,  but  not  the  whole  place  in  the 
program. 

Holiday  celebrations,  birthdays,  and  special  days  have  been 
over-emphasized  as  the  theme  for  art  expression.  However, 
there  is  a  place  for  events  from  biographical  stories,  anniver- 
saries of  events  most  notable  to  the  community  such  as  "Our 
first  free  mail  delivery,"  "Our  first  newspaper."  The  grave 
danger  in  community  illustrations  at  this  level  is  that  too  often 
one  idea  only,  which  has  been  popularized,  is  used  to  represent 
living  in  a  community  not  because  it  is  factual,  but  because  it 
lends  itself  to  the  romantic — as  wooden  shoes  in  Holland,  the 
Indian  war  dance,  a  Mexican  costume. 

A.    Some  types  of  experiences  which  third  year  children  have 
enjoyed  in  art  are: 

1.  Making  large  class  booklets  illustrating  complete  ideas,  as  "our 
community,"  "poetry  we  like." 

2.  Cutting,  lettering,  and  illustrating  events  for  the  classroom  news- 
paper. 

3.  Making  our  classroom  more  attractive.  Briefly  illustrated  large 
pages  of  a  booklet  included  ideas  on  arrangement,  spacing,  word- 
ing labels,  coloring,  hanging  the  pictures  on  an  eye  level,  fitting 
furniture  to  the  available  space,  arranging  flowers,  selecting  colors 
— cool  colors  in  a  warm  siinny  room  and  warm  colors  for  a  colder 
room.  Trial  rearrangement  of  the  furniture  and  pictures  in  the 
classrooms  were  made. 

4.  Making  labels  for  the  room  mid-lunch. 

5.  Participating  in  activities  that  showed  growth  from  the  "my"  stage 
to  the  "our"  interest  in  community  life,  as  in  the  "my"  of  the  six 
year  old,  to  that  of  "our"  ball  game,  "our"  church,  "our"  school. 

6.  From  readings  and  travel  illustrating  ways  of  making  a  living  in 
other  communities. 

7.  Enacting  plays  from  stories  through  body  movements,  through 
words,  pictures,  still  life  and  other  dramatizations. 

8.  Illustrating  titles  of  books. 

9.  Creating  short  plays  by  a  group  from  their  own  readings  and  plan- 
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nings.    Arranging  the  stage,  making  costumes,  selecting  the  room 
accessories. 

B.  Some  other  topics  from  which  art  expressions  arose  are : 

1.  Planning  school  dress  costumes. 

2.  Observing  things  about  us.  "Children  like  the  decided  things  in 
nature — the  rainbow,  the  sunset,  the  storm,  the  sunlight. "i 

3.  Subjects  of  trading,  bartering,  exchange  of  money. 

4.  Transportation  of  commodies  by  different  conveyances  t'at  have 
been  used  in  a  community. 

5.  Eskimo  and  Indian  Life.  (Each  of  these  has  been  over-emphasized.) 

6.  Themes  from  activities  in  summer  vacation. 

7.  Ways  people  in  the  community  make  a  living. 

8.  Different  ways  in  which  people  spend  their  leisure — going  to  the 
library,  to  the  movies,  window  shopping. 

C.  During-  the  third  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.  Children  should  show  some  resourcefulness  in  finding  materials, 
and  some  independence  in  planning  activities  and  choosing  ma- 
terials.   Eagerness  to  express  ideas  should  be  evident. 

2.  Children  should  woi-k  with  clay,  powdered  paints,  house  paint  on 
objects  needed,  crayons,  chalk  or  board  or  paper,  soft  wood  with 
tools,  yarn  and  other  media. 

3.  Through  daily  experiences  they  should  use  creative  ideas  and  repre- 
sentative ideas  from  community  life  areas,  enact  plays,  illustrate 
books  and  titles,  make  labels,  make  costumes,  arrange  pupils'  work- 
and  select  classroom  furnishings;  continue  the  work  in  simple 
design ;   do  cooperative  work  on  friezes. 

4.  They  should  show  ability:  To  use  many  media;  to  use  more  details 
in  pictorial  illustrations;  to  make  patterns  (designs)  with  dark 
and  light  areas;  to  use  three  values  of  each  color;  to  create  com- 
positions that  show  variety  in  size,  color,  and  arrangements;  to 
sketch  lightly  an  entire  composition  (optional)  ;  to  draw  simple 
action  figures;   and  to  do  simple  lettering. 

Fourth  Year 

As  children  extend  from  their  own  community  to  ways  of 
living  in  other  lands,  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  in  their 
art  expressions  to  use  a  limited  selection  of  themes  from  the 
new  community  life.  The  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the 
dikes  of  Holland  have  been  over-emphasized.  The  lowlands  of 
the  Netherlands  should  not  claim  priority  over  life  along  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Congo,  or  other  interesting  places.  Children 
should  see  and  represent  life  around  them.  They  should  also  find 
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subject  areas  in  the  Social  Studies,  Geography,  History,  Citizen- 
ship, and  Safety  that  present  ideas  which  interest  them.  They 
may  also  find  pictorial  representation  or  interpretation  of 
specific  places  that  are  being  studied,  whatever  that  selection 
might  be,  that  affect  peoples'  ways  of  living,  as:  a  jungle;  a 
desert;  a  hot,  dry  land;  a  glacier;  a  mountain;  a  plain;  people 
living  in  those  areas,  their  food,  their  different  types  of  shelter, 
clothing  and  costumes — subjects  that  are  alive  to  them. 

While  the  picturesque  and  romantic  have  an  appeal,  the 
teacher  by  skillful  guidance  will  assist  the  children  in  seeing  the 
people  as  a  culture,  their  ways  of  living,  their  many  activities 
in  as  much  of  the  present  situation  as  possible,  their  industries, 
and  their  crafts.  These  are  natural  themes  for  expression.  And 
not  all  of  the  themes  for  this  fotirth  year  should  come  from  the 
social  studies  areas.  More  work  with  the  crafts  should  begin. 
The  ideas  for  expression  demand  a  variety  of  media. 

The  child's  ideas  are  likely  to  go  far  ahead  of  his  technique, 
piarticularly  in  years  four,  five  and  six.  If  the  child  is  not  stimu- 
lated to  see  and  do  other  things  and  given  enough  art  instruction 
help  to  carry  him  forward,  he  may  either  repeat  those  perform- 
ances and  subjects  that  won  approval  in  the  earlier  years,  or 
elaborate  on  them.  Todd  and  Gale  state  that  "the  majority  of 
children,  when  left  to  themselves,  come  to  a  stagnation  point 
at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten."^  It  is  at  this  age  and  stage  that  the 
child  needs  more  specific  art  direction.  The  teacher  should 
watch  carefully  to  see  that  children  do  not  stay  on  the  primary 
level.  It  is  at  this  stage,  also,  that  boys  and  girls  exhibit  dis- 
tinct preference  in  source  themes.  It  is  apparent  also  that  they 
want  to  kno^v  hoiv  to  do  figure  drawing,  how  to  make  animals 
that  look  real,  and  how  to  design  the  costumes  for  their  own 
fashion  shoto.  Both  realism  and  interpretive  art  are  in  favor. 
Their  compositions  are  likely  to  be  "too  fuH"of  ideas.  They 
again  need  guidance  in  the  use  of  art  principles  that  have  been 
evident  in  their  products  in  primary  stages — such  as,  a  center 
of  interest  that  is  large  and  impelling  either  by  color,  size,  or 
action;  connecting  lines  from  object  to  object;  balance  affected 
by  position,  color,  dark  and  light;  emphasis  gained  by  color, 
line,  being  far  or  near  away;  "space  filling";  and  patterns  sim- 
ple in  design. 
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Because  children  are  beginning  to  be  more  critical  of  their 
own  work  and  in  some  cases  sensitive  of  their  products,  it  is 
well  to  spend  more  time  in  "building  up  the  ideas,"  finding  out 
what  they  have  in  mind,  and  helping  them  to  eliminate  those 
multiple  ideas  for  one  picture  that  would  bring  poor  results  in 
the  product.  In  this  planning  period  good  teaching  in  art  prin- 
ciples may  take  place  before  the  child  attempts  to  draw.  His 
ideas  in  spacing,  proportion,  and  repetition  of  forms  and  color 
for  efifects  are  very  important.  An  object  stands  out  because 
it  is  different  from  the  things  around  it. 

There  is  naturally  a  wide  range  of  differences  within  the 
members  of  a  group  in  the  individual  child's  vision,  resourceful- 
ness and  product.  In  a  unit  of  work  where  many  ideas  are 
evolving,  it  is  wise  to  assist  the  child  enough  in  his  choices  that 
he  will  not  try  to  produce  those  things  w^hich  are  too  far  beyond 
him.  At  the  same  time,  constant  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  him  in  order  that  he  will  attempt  ideas  that  are  different  and 
that  involve  different  media.  The  most  important  point  is  that 
the  idea  or  art  expression  shall  be  a  part  of  some  experience 
which  he  is  purposely  having,  otherwise  the  illustration,  con- 
struction, work,  or  craft  will  have  only  one  meaning  for  him, 
that  is,  to  see  if  he  can  accomplish  it.  It  will  be  an  isolated 
activity  and  product. 
A.  Some  of  the  experiences  which  the  children  in  the  fourth 

year  have  enjoyed  are : 

1.  Costumes  of  people  of  other  lands. 

2.  Dramatizations  and  character  representations,  especially  from 
myths,  adventure  and  hero  stories. 

3.  Seeing  and  representing  types  of  community  and  social  life,  as  the 
homes  of  the  ant,  bee,  or  spider. 

4.  Using  art  to  make  a  summary  of  a  topic,  as  in  science  the  life 
cycle  of  some  insects. 

5.  Subjects  of  the  home,  community  and  inter-community  safety 
hazards,  such  as  bill-boards  on  the  roadside,  high  hedges  on  the 
street,  or  road  intersections  and  street  crossings. 

6.  Rhythm  play  movements,  as  running,  walking,  hopping,  skipping. 

7.  Giving  original  plays  demanding  costumes,  stage  arrangement  and 
decorations. 

8.  Sketching  from  real  life. 

9.  Making  designs  for  cover  pages  of  individual  books. 

10.  Designing-  and  making  seasonal  cards. 

11.  Carving  soft  wood. 

12.  Modeling  with  clay. 

13.  Simple  sculpturing  on  plaster  of  paris  molds. 

14.  Making  fuimiture  for  use  in  the  school. 
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B.  Some  other  topics  from  which  art  expressions  arose  are: 

1.  Problems  of  health — keeping  the  food  sanitary. 

2.  Stage  scenery  for  plays. 

3.  Making  the  classroom  more  attractive — selecting  and  making  drap- 
eries, arranging  the  flowers,  hanging  the  pictures. 

4.  Building  and  constmcting  of  homes,  homes  for  pets. 

5.  The  handicrafts  of  the  people  in  different  communities — weaving, 
pottery,  small  hand  loom  work. 

6.  Publicity  posters  for  school  programs. 

7.  Illustrations  of  scenes  in   stories. 

8.  Illustrations  of  personal  experiences  from  a  title  caption,  as  catch- 
ing the  bees,  shopping  at  a  five-and-ten  cent  store. 

C.  During  the  fourth  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.  Art  expressions  should  grow  out  of  and  be  a  part  of  the  child's 
daily  living.  The  children  should  be  able  to  recognize  variety  of 
forms   of  art  expression. 

2.  They  should  show  a  variety  of  ideas  with  a  variety  of  media, 
particularly  showing  advancement  in  the  use  of  powdered  paint, 
crayon,  chalk,  clay,  wood  for  consti'uction,  yarn,  cloth,  finger  paint. 

3.  Through  actual  experiences  and  vicarious  experiences  they  should 
represent  by  construction  work  and  by  pictorial  illustrations  those 
ideas  that  are  their  own. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability :  To  use  a  simple  "art  vocabu- 
lary"; to  make  and  use  the  intermediary  colors;  to  use  three  or 
more  values  of  one  color;  to  show  emphasis  by  size,  color  or  in- 
tensity; to  make  all-over  designs  for  home  and  school  uses;  to 
recognize  proportion ;  to  show  variety ;  to  draw  simple  action 
figures;  to  do  lettering;  and  to  plan  a  connected  story  or  frieze. 

Fifth  Year 

As  in  the  primary  years,  it  is  well  to  emphasize  continuously 
the  idea  to  be  expressed  by  the  child  instead  of  the  skill  of  his 
technique  in  expressing  it.  However,  his  ideas  will  run  far 
ahead  of  his  power  to  produce,  so  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the 
teacher  shall  give  him  art  instruction  at  this  stage.  He  will 
need  confidence  to  continue  his  art  attempts. 

The  skillful  teacher  assists  in  "building  up  ideas",  but  she 
does  not  make  a  design  to  be  folloived.  At  times  she  may  paint 
for  the  children,  but  not  with  the')n.  Neither  should  she  work 
on  his  product.  She  should  often  demonstrate  the  use  of  tools, 
as  in  block  printing,  or  techniques  with  tools. 

There  are  so  many  ideas  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  groups  or 
the  child  to  select  those  that  would  be  most  meaningful.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  there  is  great  need  for  group  planning  and 
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discussion  in  order  to  select  ideas  advantageously.  By  this  year 
the  child  should  show  much  ability  in  planning,  in  thinking 
through  the  use  of  types  of  color,  in  planning  for  line  direction, 
in  considering  variety,  form,  repetition,  and  spacing,  in  mak- 
ing objects  near  or  far  (simple  perspective),  and  in  making 
arrangements  that  best  express  his  ideas. 

In  the  usual  topics  for  this  year  there  are  many  subjects 
dealing  ^vith  historical  and  geographical  developments  in  the 
United  States.  Such  developments  that  show  an  historical 
sequence,  as  the  development  of  lights  and  cloth  making,  are 
valuable  and  interesting  subjects.  Within  the  topics  on  the  in- 
formal story  of  America,  its  people,  places,  and  exchange  of 
commodities,  arise  illustrative  ideas.  In  science,  for  instance, 
the  earth's  changes  over  a  long  period  of  time  offer  particularly 
theme  subjects  for  art.  Colonial  life  weaving,  ways  of  making 
home  utensils,  types  of  furniture,  and  the  costumes  of  "the 
ladies  in  dress,"  can  all  be  relived  through  the  art  progi-am.  Not 
all  the  topics  of  art  will  arise  from  the  different  subjects;  there 
will  often  be  topics  that  are  justifiable  for  art's  sake,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  perspective,  the  use  of  block  and  cloth  print- 
ing, and  design. 

A.    Some  of  the  types  of  experiences  which  fifth  year  children 
have  enjoyed  are: 

1.  Portraying  life  of  the  people  in  the  early  story  of  America.  What 
the  people  did  for  a  living,  their  products,  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication. 

2.  Illustrating  how  people  make  a  living  in  the  sectional  areas 
studied,  as  work  on  the  semi-arid  plains,  trucking  in  the  coastal 
area,  logging  in  the  big  timber  area,  an  oil  well  in  Texas. 

3.  Making  maps,  graph  maps,  pictorial  maps,  maps  of  certain  food 
export  or  import  areas,  and  maps  of  migratory  routes  of  birds. 

4.  Weaving  and  engaging  in  craft  activities,  as  a  frieze  or  time  line 
showing  development  of  cloth  making. 

5.  Making  pottery. 

6.  Making  surface   patterns   for   needed  textiles,   scarfs,   draperies. 

7.  Designing  costumes. 

8.  Planning  room  furnishings,  room  decorations,  and  picture  hang- 
ings. 

9.  Planning  posters  for  needed   school   and  community  events. 

10.  Cutting  letters  and  sketching  letters  for  needed  bulletins,  posters, 
and   labels   for  products. 

11.  Making  a  time  line   showing  changes  in   animal   forms   over  long 
periods  of  change. 

12.  Participating    in    activities    called    "art    for    art's    sake"    such    as 
enlarging    small    nature    objects    found    in    the    environment,    land- 
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scape   sketching,    making   abstract   designs,   and   creative   composi- 
tions. 
13.    Cartooning — comic   strips. 

B.    During-  the  fifth  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recognize 
that: 

1.  The  children  should  retain  freedom  of  expression  and  attempt  to 
express  ideas  with  many  different  media.  They  should  make  self- 
evaluations,  first  for  ideas,  second  for  technique. 

2.  Through  activities  the  children  should  have  a  balanced  program 
including  representations,  creative  design  and  composition,  and 
crafts  and  construction  work. 

3.  The  children  exhibit  increased  power  in  techniques  over  the  pre- 
ceding years  in  crayon  drawing,  water  color  paintings  (powdered 
paint),  clay  modeling,  woodwork  construction,  design  patterns, 
lettering',  and  plaster  carvings. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability  in :  Harmonizing  color  combina- 
tions; producing  emphasis  and  subordination  by  variety,  size, 
contrasts,  line,  and  color;  making  designs  by  line,  form  and  color; 
placing  furniture  using  proportion;  hanging  pictures  propei'ly; 
costuming;  doing  fig-ure  drawings  using  proportions;  making  sil- 
houettes and  outline  drawings;  making  simple  line  letters;  and 
applying  art  principles  in  the  selection  of  clothes. 

Sixth  Year 

The  art  program,  years  on  through  five,  has  considered  the 
child's  reactions  in  daily  living  experiences  as  subjects  for  ex- 
pression. These  reactions  include  his  observations,  his  feelings, 
his  impression,  his  imaginations,  and  his  representations  where 
the  idea  demands  that  which  is  representative.  In  impressions 
and  imagination  the  child  creates  at  will;  in  representative  art, 
for  illustration,  the  covered  wagon  in  the  days  of  the  westward 
movement,  the  production  should  be  as  nearly  like  the  real  ones 
as  possible. 

In  each  year  the  range  of  maturation  within  the  group  varies 
widely.  One  sixth  year  child  may  have  a  short  span  of  interest 
and  lack  self-confidence  and  poise;  another,  an  emotional  sta- 
bility far  in  advance  of  his  chronological  year.  These  physical 
and  emotional  conditions  of  children  have  much  to  do  with  their 
art  products.  When  their  critical  attitudes  exceed  their  work 
ability,  some  children  adopt  a  joking  attitude  and  even  refuse 
to  draw  or  to  attempt  creative  products.  But  this  is  an  excep- 
tion which  usually  can  be  overcome  by  the  teacher  and  child 
together  finding  ideas  to  express  in  a  medium  that  he  can,  or 
likes  to,  use.   A  child  wants  sincerity  and  help  from  the  teacher; 
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at  the  same  time  he  demands  enough  self-direction  to  build  his 
self-confidence. 

An  understanding  between  the  teacher  and  the  child  that  he, 
the  child,  is  on  an  exploratory  and  experimental  policy  with 
himself  and  his  materials  to  find  out  "what  he  can  do  and  how 
it  turns  out"  relieves  the  tension  caused  by  the  misunderstand- 
ing that  he  is  expected  to  produce  a  certain  idea  with  a  special 
technique  at  a  given  level.  But  there  is  also  need  to  advance  in 
technique,  or  many  children  will  stay  on  the  same  level  and  be 
satisfied.  The  child's  program  should  begin  at  that  stage  of  his 
ability  ivhich  he  exhibits  ivith  ideas,  planning  and  executing.  It 
should  expect  some  use  of  color,  form,  arrangement  and  line, 
which  show  advancement  in  practice.  It  should  expect  a  variety 
of  expression  forms,  such  as  the  use  of  color,  figures,  drawings, 
all  over  patterns  (designs),  clay  modeling  and  pottery,  lettering 
and  poster  design,  and  the  application  of  art  principles  in  dress, 
in  home  decorations,  and  in  textiles.  The  child  should  enjoy 
some  of  the  works  of  older  artists,  of  modern  artists,  by  seeing 
their  paintings,  drawings,  architecture,  sculpture,  illustrations, 
and  industrial  works  (as  woodwork). 

The  types  of  activities  of  the  fourth  to  eighth  years  and  the 
materials  to  work  with  cannot  be  separated  and  listed  by  years 
to  the  advantage  of  the  group.  Book-making,  for  instance,  may 
occur  within  any  year,  but  the  source  of  the  art  expression,  the 
topic  or  the  theme  from  which  it  came,  naturally  will  be  a  great 
deal  from  the  unit  topics  of  interest  within  the  year.  Each  sub- 
ject area  presents  ideas  ivhich  children  like.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
ivould  all  the  children  in  a  group  like  to  use  the  same  idea  or 
attempt  the  same  product. 

A.    Some  of  the  experiences  which  sixth  grade  children  have 
enjoyed  through  art  expression  are : 

1.  In  the  social  studies  area  illustrating-  subjects  from  "How  the 
Present  Grew  from  the  Past"  ideas  of  occupations  of  the  people, 
vegetation  areas,  homes,  customs  of  play  and  work,  clothing  and 
commodities  produced. 

2.  Interpretations  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  place  or  a  region, 

as  the  fogs  of  London,  canals  of  Venice,  the  usual  and  the  unusual 
in  our  surroundings. 

3.  Illustrations  of  food  laws,  sanitary  practices,  graph  maps. 

4.  A  variety  in  the  forms  of  lettering  for  different  jjurposes. 

5.  Illustrations  of  songs,  such  as  the  cow-boy  type. 

6.  Designing  and  building  airplanes  and  other  simple  machines. 
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7.  Designing  and  building-  furniture  fcr  the  classrcom  or  for  tlie 
home. 

8.  Planning  costume   designs. 

9.  Making  textile   designs. 

10.  Making  and  using  abstract  designs. 

11.  Visiting    stores,    homes    and    public    buildings    for    more    ideas    to 
discuss  in   interior   decoration. 

12.  Illustrations    cf    seasonal    events,    as    Halloween;    of    scenes    from 
movies. 

13.  Designing  pictorial  maps. 

14.  Carving  in  plaster,  soap,  and  wood. 

15.  Leather  tooling. 

16.  Book  binding. 

17.  Designing  stage  settings  for  plays. 

B.    During  the  sixth  year  the  teacher  and  the  children  will  rec- 
ognize that : 

1.  The  children  should  show  more  resourcefulness  in  ideas  for  expres- 
sion. Lack  of  knowledge  of  principles  will  keep  one  from  going 
farther  in  art  expression.  A  large  part  of  the  creative  needs  will 
arise  in  subject  content. 

2.  Through  activities  the  children  should  apply  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples of  art  in  color  harmony,  rhythm,  proportion,  balance,  em- 
phasis,  subordination,   design,   line  and  form. 

3.  The  children  should  have  the  technique  in  variety  of  expression 
forms,  as:  cold  water  painting  (some  oil  painting),  clay  modeling, 
pottei'y  work,  tin,  metal  and  woodwork  construction,  weaving, 
finger  painting,  cut  lettering,  speed-ball  pen  lettering,  printing 
designs  including  block  printing,  simple  sketching,  and  plaster 
carvings. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability:  To  illustrate  simple  parallel 
perspective;  to  make  designs  of  repeat  patterns,  formal  and  in- 
formal; to  use  action  figures  in  illustrations  and  compositions;  to 
plan  and  make  murals  and  freizes;  to  use  a  variety  of  media  in 
sketching  and  painting  portraits;  to  do  landscapes  (outdoor)  and 
still  life;  to  make  booklets;  to  re-arrange  attractively  classroom 
furnishings;  to  make  needed  posters;  to  construct  properties 
needed  for  dramatizations;   and  to  do  simple  weaving. 

Seventh  Year 

By  the  seventh  year  in  school  children  should  have  had  ex- 
perience in  a  variety  of  art  expressions  and  in  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  media.  In  the  upper  elementary  years  many  children 
share  more  interests  in  individual  projects  than  in  group  activi- 
ties. Both  types,  however,  are  needed  for  the  development  of 
the  child,  and  both  should  be  encouraged. 

Child  growth  and  continued  interest  is  very  important.  There 
is  ever  greater  need  for  the  child  to  initiate  his  own  activity  as 
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one  of  special  importance  to  him.  When  the  idea  to  be  expressed 
and  the  use  of  the  product  itself  are  kept  in  the  forefront,  the 
"lag"  in  the  ability  with  techniques  with  which  many  childen 
feel  can  be  partially  offset.  Growth  is  important  in  many  areas. 
The  child  should  be  resourceful  of  ideas;  he  should  have  more 
ability  to  use  the  principles  of  art  effectively  than  in  the  preced- 
ing years;  he  should  be  able  to  judge  the  quality  of  his  product 
in  respect  to  his  own  progress. 

Often  children  will  do  the  same  activity,  such  as  book  binding, 
■carving,  and  making  abstract  designs,  with  little  if  any  more 
skill  than  they  showed  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  years.  The  child 
"Who  shows  this  lack  in  progress  may  be  helped  by  stimulating 
him  to  try  other  media,  by  helping  him  to  find  new  ideas  and  by 
assistance  in  technique. 

It  is  difficult  both  for  the  child  and  the  teacher  to  choose,  from 
the  great  number  of  possibilities,  those  art  activities  that  help 
the  child  to  give  meaning  and  color  to  the  topic,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  lead  farther  in  the  use  of  art  principles.  Each  child 
should  experiment  with  a  variety  of  media  and  show  special  in- 
terest and  ability  in  one  or  more  of  them.  The  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed and  its  meaning  to  the  child  is  more  important  than  the 
product  itself. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  ideas  do  not  come  from  the 
social  studies  field,  even  though  that  field  does  offer  the  greatest 
variety  from  which  selections  may  be  made.  Regional  and  neigh- 
boring areas  show  different  customs,  costumes,  ways  of  religious 
"worship,  and  different  industries.  It  is  no  more  important  to 
represent  in  art  the  life  of  the  people  than  to  be  able  to  express 
the  story  forcefully.  Often  expression  is  the  index  to  understand- 
ing. And  art  is  an  avenue  for  language. 

-A.    Some  of  the  types  of  experiences  which  seventh  year  chil- 
drean  have  found  interesting  are : 

1.  Interior  decoration.  Making  that  wkich  they  now  have  more  at- 
tractive should  be  the  key  theme  and  not  the  study  of  period  fjt7-ni- 
ture.  Experiences  in  making  inexpensive  draperies,  designing  book- 
ends,  designing  centers  of  arrangement  interests  in  their  room, 
making  plain  wood  picture  frames  and  framin:j  pictures,  making 
appropriate  decorative  accessories,  such  as  pottery,  metal  plaques, 
trays,  woven  rugs,  and  refinishing  and  upholstering  old  furniture. 

2.  Book-making  for  a  summary  topic. 

3.  Illustrations  of  conservaticn,  as  in  human  lives  (safety),  protec- 
tion of  food,  animal  life,  forest,  fuel,  and  soil. 

4.  Drawing   seme   architectural   plans   to   simple   scale. 
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5.  Making   a   community    (wide)    architectural   study. 

6.  Planning   for   village   and   community   landscaping. 

7.  Visiting  gardens. 

8.  Cartooning. 

9.  Giving  puppet  shows  from  original   designs. 

10.  Making   decorative   maps,   water   color   compositions,   block   prints, 
lithographs,  and  original  designs. 

12.  Making  marionettes. 

13.  Using  perspective  in  compositions. 

14.  Carving  in  wood,  soap,  and  plaster. 

15.  Book  binding. 

16.  Enjoying  beautiful  prints  by  old,  modern  and  contemporary  artists.. 

17.  Leather  tooling. 

B.    During  the  seventh  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  recog- 
nize that: 

1.  The  children  should  retain  and  enlarge  upon  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion of  the  preceding  years  by  seeing  art  as  a  part  of  all  that  one 
does.  Growth  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  ideas  and  in  the  pei'- 
formance  of  technique  is  expected.  Daily  experiences  and  subject 
content   should   provide   many   source  themes. 

2.  The  children  should  grow  in  the  techniques  of  designs,  drawing  and 
painting,  crafts  and  constructions  design,  and  in  art  appreciation. 
They  should  have  opportunity  for  expression  in  the  use  of  paints, 
clay,  potters  wheel,  tin,  wood,  looms,  leather,  cut  lettering,  India 
ink  lettering,  block  printing,  sketching,  carving,  dying,  papier- 
mache  work,  puppet  and  marionette  construction,  and  stencilling. 

3.  Through  activities  they  should  use  the  principles  of  art  and  em- 
phasize variety,  gi-ouping,  repetition,  color,  and  arrangement  in 
compositions  and  illustrations. 

4.  The  children  should  show  ability:  To  use  simple  parallel  perspec- 
tive in  pictures;  to  construct  in  crafts  utilitarian  objects  that  ex- 
hibit the  aesthetic;  to  use  at  least  four  ways  of  getting  color  har- 
mony; to  effect  color  balance  by  weight  and  intensity  or  size;  to- 
remake  interior  room  decoration  plans;  to  design  and  make 
draperies;  to  design  costumes;  and  to  use  any  of  the  preceding 
abilities   needed   in   art  work. 

Eighth   Year 

As  in  the  preceding  years,  the  art  program  should  be  a  pro- 
gram for  every  child  in  the  eighth  year.  It  should  not  be  the 
policy  to  select  only  the  few  children  who  have  a  flair  for  art, 
or  who  show  special  talent,  to  have  the  advantages  of  art  in- 
struction. 

Art  in  its  broad  interpretation  is  a  way  of  doing,  of  selecting, 
of  organizing,  of  making,  and  a  way  of  living.  The  child's  sur- 
roundings, his  classroom,  his  clothes,  and  his  manner  and  speech 
are  aspects  of  art  in  living.  Many  art  lessons  take  place  without. 
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drawing,  painting,  or  construction.  Those  in  the  classroom  deal 
with  arrangement,  the  proportion  and  spacing  of  furniture, 
planning  for  color  harmonies,  flower  arrangement,  the  hanging 
of  pictures,  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  coL-tumes.  The 
school  should  not  try  to  make  artists  of  children  as  producers. 
It  should  give  children  opportunities  to  have  and  make  discrimi- 
nating judgment. 

Many  children  at  this  school  level  show  rather  marked  in- 
terests and  qualities.  They  show  interest  in  the  aesthetic  quality 
of  a  piece  of  work,  how  the  composition  is  devised,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  such  terms  as  hue,  color,  value,  amounts  of  dark  and 
light  masses,  and  perspective.  While  these  phases  of  art  seem 
important  to  them,  boys,  particularly,  begin  to  see  art  az  a  part 
of  occupations  and  industry.  Girls  show  more  interest  in  cloth- 
ing, design,  house  furnishings,  color  harmony,  and  the  like, 
whereas,  boys  show  more  interest  in  design  in  industrial 
products.  Pictorial  illustrations,  so  popular  in  the  earlier  ele- 
mentary years,  give  way  to  interest  in  crafts,  in  those  objects 
of  practical  use  and  value,  as  weaving,  pottery,  wood  and 
metal  work.  Children  should  be  stimulated  to  work  in  a  variety 
of  media.  It  is  very  easy  for  them  to  cling  to  one  type  of  work, 
such  as  block  printing,  or  finger  painting,  in  which  they  have 
previously  secured  some  approval. 

In  schools  that  begin  departmental  organization  in  the  eighth 
year,  art  work  is  necessarily  more  restricted  to  projects  devised 
by  the  teacher  or  from  group  experiences  of  that  period,  where- 
as in  years  one  to  seven  art  is  an  integral  part  of  units  of  work. 
In  organization  by  classroom  sections,  the  art  work  given  in  the 
eighth  year  is  that  of  the  regular  grade  teachers.  In  either  case, 
the  school  should  see  that  the  child  is  not  deprived  of  art  pro- 
jects, nor  thrown  into  a  solely  self-initiated  and  self -directed  art 
program  and  thus  left  to  advance  without  assistance. 

There  are  many  art  activities  that  may  go  on  when  there  is 
not  a  regular  teacher  of  art.  From  the  list  of  experiences  found 
interesting  to  children  the  regular  teachers  will  find  art  ex- 
periences that  children  can  well  take  time  to  do  during  units  of 
work.  For  instance,  a  group  working  in  history  would  be  in- 
terested in  making  a  frieze  of  time  line  development  showing 
an  historical  sequence  of  events.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  art 
project  involved,  there  should  be  a  purposeful  approach,  a  plan- 
ning conference,  a  well-executed  work  period,  and  time  for 
evaluation  or  self -judgment  of  the  product. 
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The  unit  topics  of  the  eighth  year  will  indicate  many  ideas. 
Some  of  these  ideas  are  for  pictorial  illustrations,  designs, 
graphs,  maps,  woodwork,  leather  work,  metalwork,  modeling, 
sketching,  weaving,  pottery  and  the  like.  But  again  the  work 
should  not  be  centered  entirely  around  the  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  Art  does  not  have  to  be  a  prop  for  the  social  studies 
or  other  areas.  Art  can  justify  itself  for  its  own  sake.  Students 
in  the  eighth  year  should  be  interested  in  creative  compositions, 
abstract  design,  perspective,  and  other  phases  of  art  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  art  product  and  not  necessarily  as  a  con- 
tribution to  some  theme  in  some  subject. 

Some  drawing,  illustration,  or  craft  in  the  eighth  year  should 
come  from  the  interest  of  the  child,  just  as  much  as  those  in 
the  primary  years.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say,  "We  will  make 
book-ends  tomorrow,"  and  even  devise  directions  for  making 
them.  But  children,  when  stimulated  to  individual  expression, 
will  select  projects  and  activities  which  they  feel  they  need  and 
can  use.  Rarely  ivill  they  make  the  same  product. 

A  work  room  is  a  desirable  feature  for  art  instruction,  but 
art  work  can  proceed,  in  an  appreciable  degree,  without  one.  In 
smaller  schools  where  extra  space  for  activities  is  limited  or  in 
schools  where  departmentalization  occurs,  often  an  end  of  a  hall 
can  be  spared  for  materials  and  tools ;  and  within  the  classrooms 
used  for  social  studies,  science,  and  language  arts,  the  activities 
can  go  on  as  a  part  of  the  unit  developvients. 

A.    Some  of  the  types  of  experiences  which  eighth  year  chil- 
dren may  have  are: 

1.  Those  problems  of  community  interests:  Planning  librai'y  notices, 
book  titles;  making  posters  and  bulletins  (when  the  project  is 
worthwhile)  ;  visiting  and  planning  improved  recreational  centers 
(landscape  gardening)  ;  studying  the  water  filtration  system  and 
sketching  designs;  illustrating  community  sanitation  features  and 
problems. 

2.  Interior  decoration  for  the  home.  Design  electric  wiring  and  light 
arrangements.  Study  types  of  furniture  suitable  to  varying  types 
of   homes,   and   do   interior   planning. 

3.  Making  freizes  of  the  summary  concepts  from  the  development  of 
a  unit. 

4.  Making  murals  of  time  line  developments  such  as  "events  in  the 
historical   development  of  North   Carolina." 

5.  Cartooning  for  the  school  paper. 

6.  Designing  and  making  woodwork  projects. 

7.  Planning  costumes  for  different  occasions,  strictly  sport,  street 
wear,    parties,    and    so    on. 
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8.  Making   textile   designs    (woven   and   printed) . 

9.  Sculpture  work  in  wood,  plaster,  and  stone. 

10.  Modeling. 

11.  Arranging    store    window    displays     (actual    project). 

12.  Making  advertising  lay-outs. 

13.  Making  stage  design   for   school   function. 

14.  Pencil  sketching  from  still  life. 

15.  Block  printing. 

16.  Simple  mechanical  drawing. 

17.  Photography,  including  making  and  developing  pictures. 

18.  Creative  compositions  with  different  media. 

B.    During  the  eighth  year  the  teacher  and  pupils  wnW  recognize 
that: 

1.  Art  to  be  art  must  be,  in  a  large  way,  expressions  of  individual 
ideas  in  good  form.  Free  individual  expressions  call  for  the  use 
of  a  variety  of  art  media. 

2.  The  individual  should  be  growing  in  the  expression  of  ideas  in 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  techniques,  such  as:  painting,  clay  model- 
ing, pottery  work,  tin,  leather  and  wood  uses,  weaving,  lettering, 
printing  (block),  sketching,  carving,  dying,  and  others  used  through 
the  grades. 

3.  Children  should  continue  to  use  ably  the  principles  of  art  for 
years  one  through  seven,  relating  to  color,  proportion,  balance, 
arrangement,  line  and  form. 

4.  Children  should  show  ability:  To  plan  compositions;  to  make 
designs  of  single  units,  repeat  units,  in  variety  of  repetition  and 
contrasts,  of  dark  and  light  values,  and  of  opposition  in  line  and 
rhythm;  to  use  simple  perspective;  to  make  a  variety  of  craft 
products;  to  make  their  classroom  surroundings  more  attractive; 
to  improve  a  landscape  plot;  to  know  some  designs  of  furniture 
suitable  to  various  uses;  to  make  cartoons;  to  design  wood,  leather 
and  tin  projects;  to  do  pen  lettering;  to  make  murals,  freizes, 
and  posters;  to  paint  and  sketch  landscapes  and  still  life;  to  hang 
pictures  and  plan  groupings;  and  to  know  some  older  and  modern 
artists  and  their  works. 
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ART  EXPERIENCES  BY  YEARS  IX-XII 

The  content  of  art  experiences  for  years  IX-XII  includes  the 
following : 

Philosophy  Architecture 

Interior  Design  Landscaping 

Drawing  Printing 

Painting  Advertising  and  Display 

Textile  Design  Figure  Drawing 

Modeling  and  Sculpturing  Murals 

Costume  Design  and  Illus-  Photography 

tration  Abstract  Design 

Pottery  History  of  Art 

Puppetry  Theater  Design 

Industrial  Design  Cartooning  and  Caricature 

Perspective  and  Mechanical  Flower  Arrangement 

Drawing  Print-making 
Community  Planning 

PHILOSOPHY 

A  successful  art  program  for  years  IX-XII  should  accomplish 
certain  objectives.  One,  the  activities  should  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  individual  as  a  wholesome  member  of  society. 
Two,  the  activities  should  contribute  to  the  further  development 
of  the  creative  ability  of  the  individual  and  stimulate  growth 
in  technical  skill  to  satisfy  needs  of  the  individual.  Three,  un- 
derstanding of  art  quality  in  all  of  its  manifestations — cloth- 
ing, architecture,  furniture,  etc. — should  be  developed  to  give 
appreciation  of  fine  art  quality. 

The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  great.  A  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  human  beings — adolescent  human  beings  is  of 
first  importance.  How  students  create  art  forms  and  environ- 
mental conditions  favorable  to  creative  work  must  be  under- 
stood and  brought  about  by  the  teacher.  The  close  relationship 
existing  between  all  truly  creative  art  forms — whether  done  to- 
day or  three  thousands  years  ago,  whether  done  by  men  of  our 
nation  or  other  nations,  whether  done  by  men  of  our  race  or 
other  races — must  be  fully  realized  by  the  teacher.  Ability  to 
criticize,  advise  and  encourage  constant  experimentation  in  the 
use  of  materials  and  technical  processes  is  surely  needed.  The 
responsibility  of  the  art  teacher  is  very  great. 
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interior  design 

Successful  interior  design  takes  into  consideration  several 
factors.  First  of  all,  it  is  design  and  therefore  must  follow  the 
principles  of  design.  No  matter  what  the  period  of  our  furnish- 
ings, they  should  be  chosen  and  arranged  with  regard  to  har- 
mony, proportion,  and  balance.  Second,  interior  design  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  house  as  a  whole,  not  added  decora- 
tion. Its  form  follows  its  function.  If  it  is  to  serve  the  busy, 
active  people  of  today,  it  should  be  simple  and  roomy;  not 
cluttered  up  with  ornate,  useless,  and  unattractive  pieces  that 
demand  constant  care  and  cleaning.  Third,  the  designer  today 
should  make  use  of  the  abundance  of  modern  materials  avail- 
able. As  one  would  not  wear  a  hat  or  dress  bought  fifty  years 
ago,  so  one  should  not  collect  heavy,  old-fashioned  Victorian 
atrocities  for  his  home,  nor  limit  himself  technically  to  certain 
period  decoration. 

Ninth  Year 

Observing  principles  of  design  and  considering  the  individual 
and  group  needs  of  the  family,  make  drawings  to  scale  for  a 
living  room  for  your  family. 

Tenth  Yeor 

Make  a  model  for  a  bedroom  for  yourself,  for  two  brothers 
or  sisters,  for  the  guest  room  at  home  or  at  a  summer  cottage. 

Make  a  model  for  a  combination  living-bedroom  for  a  town 
apartment. 

Study  and  design  lighting  for  the  above  rooms  according  to 
its  use  as  study,  reading,  and  make-up  units. 

Plan  the  colors  for  the  rooms  and  their  furnishings,  consider- 
ing the  location  of  the  room,  amount  of  use,  and  size.  Remember 
that  intense  color  in  large  areas  is  trying  to  the  eyes  and  nerves 
and  should  be  avoided  in  rooms  in  frequent  use. 

Eleventh  Year 

Redecorate  your  own  room  or  an  unusual  attic  room  in  your 
home. 

Using  the  furnace  room  or  a  basement  room,  decorate  a  club 
or  game  room  for  your  home. 

Redecorate  the  school  cafeteria,  library,  rest  room,  club  or 
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classroom.  (This  might  be  re-arranging  and  adding  to  what  you 
have  ah'eady.) 

Study  and  design  suitable  textiles  for  the  above  room. 

Visit,  study,  and  evaluate  textiles  in  a  local  decorator's  shop 
or  department  store. 

Order  a  good  textile  exhibit  for  the  school,  and  arrange  and 
hold  an  exhibit  for  parents  and  school.  (Good  exhibits  can  be 
borrowed  from  the  museums  in  New  York,  Washington,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Chicago  for  paying  transportation  costs.  An  ex- 
cellent exhibit  may  be  borrowed  from  Mis3  D.  Mastalio  in  New 
York.) 

Twelfth  Year  ~ 

Design  a  playroom  or  a  combination  play  and  bedroom  for  a 
child. 

Design  your  college  room  for  the  following  year. 

Design  a  spare  or  back  living  room  or  den  for  your  use  in 
entertaining  the  gang. 

Design  and  make  all  or  part  of  the  furniture  for  the  above 
room.    (See  Industrial  Design.) 

Refinish  and  redesign  available  furniture  for  the  above  room. 

DRAWING 

Drawing,  like  writing,  is  an  art  that  comes  with  practice. 
The  only  way  to  learn  to  draw  is  by  drawing.  Thus  students 
should  be  urged  to  carry  a  sketch  book  at  all  times  and  make 
drawings  of  interesting  everyday  scenes  and  situations,  such  as 
people  in  railroad  or  bus  stations,  laborers  at  work,  lunch  hour 
in  a  restaurant  or  cafe,  landscapes,  street  scenes,  and  views 
from  tops  of  buildings. 

Media:  Pencil,  pen  and  ink,  chalk,  charcoal,  wax  crayon, 
conte  crayon,   lithograph  crayon,  and  brush. 

Ninth  Year 

Make  figure  compositions  from  life  or  from  memory ;  make 
animals,  realistic  or  imaginary ;  combine  figures  and  animals 
in  compositions;  make  simple  landscapes  and  combine  with 
figures  and  animals. 
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Tenth  Year 

Make  contour  or  line  drawings,  landscapes,  abstract  or  semi- 
abstract  figures  and  animals,  realistic  portraits  of  companions, 
and  caricatures. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  still  life  drawings,  abstracting  as  pure  forms;  figure 
drawings  shaded  or  in  line  only. 

Twelfth  Yeor 

Make  portraits,  groups  of  figures,  landscapes  using  perspec- 
tive, and  compositions  observing  the  principles  of  design. 

PAINTING 

Painting  probably  provides  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
freedom  to  the  individual  in  expressing  his  feelings,  thoughts 
and  his  ideas  about  his  environment.  From  the  accurate  record- 
ing of  the  physical  appearance  of  objects,  persons,  places,  etc.,  to 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  should  provide  a  range  of  subject 
matter  in  which  all  students  may  find  an  area  or  areas  in 
which  to  work.  Understanding,  sincerity  and  honesty  may  find 
expression  in  a  purely  realistic  form  or  in  a  relatively  abstract 
or  wholly  non-objective  form.  Experimentation  should  be  en- 
couraged with  painting  materials — watercolor  (opaque  and 
transparent)  and  oil  paints — with  different  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  painting.  Growth  in  expressive  power  should  be 
evident.  Growth  in  technical  skill  will  aid  in  expressive  power. 
Ability  to  criticize  and  evaluate  one's  work  should  be  developed. 

Media:  Tempera,  water  color,  oil,  gouache,  and  combinations 
of  these.  Students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  as  many  media  as  possible. 

Instruction  in  painting  must  take  up  where  he  left  off.  The 
problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide  the  technique  and  composi- 
tion of  the  student.  Suggestions  for  subject  matter  are  inter- 
changeable. 

Ninth  Year 

Animals,  people,  realistic  or  abstract,  from  life  or  imaginary, 
landscape,  and  machinery  are  good  subjects. 
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Tenth  Year 


Street   scenes,    situations   in   environment,    people   at   work, 
people  playing-,  and  landscapes  are  suggestions. 

Eleventh  Year 

Still  life,  abstract  design,  landscape  with  building,  trees  and 
flowers  may  be  material  for  tenth  grade. 

Twelfth  Year 

Earth  forms,  trees,  still  life,  social  conditions,  life  around  stu- 
dents, e.g.  school  activities,  dances,  etc. 
All  suggestions  are  interchangeable  by  years. 


TEXTILE  DESIGN 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Textile  Industry  is  one  of  major 
significance  in  the  economy  of  North  Carolina,  great  emphasis 
may  well  be  given  to  art  activities  related  to  the  study  of  tex- 
tiles. Any  study  of  textiles — design — weaving — printing — and 
the  use  of  textiles  in  clothing  and  interior  design  is  a  field  suf- 
ficiently broad  in  scope  to  enable  the  art  teacher  to  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  all  the  students  quite  easily. 

A  knowledge  of  textile  design  must  include  some  informa- 
tion as  to  yarns,  cotton  wool,  line,  synthetics,  etc.  It  must  also 
include  some  information  of  the  technical  processes  of  weav- 
ing and  printing,  a  knowledge  ©f  color  and  dyes  must  be  com- 
bined with  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  color,  yarn,  etc. 
to  the  function  of  the  fabric. 

Processes  References 

Textile    Design — Anthony    Hunt;    The    Studio 
Limited;  New  York;  1937. 

Block  Print      A    Woodcut  Manual — J.   J.   Lankes   and    Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  Inc.;  1932. 
The  Relief  Print — Ernest  W.  Watson  and  Nor- 
man   Kent;    Watson-Guptill    Publications,    Inc. 
1945. 

Stencil 

Battik 

Hooking 
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Airbrush  Airbrush  Art — George  W.  Kadel;  The  Signs  of 

the  Times  PubUshing  Company;  Cincinnati,  1939. 
Tie  Dye 
Apphque 
Needle-Point  . 
Silk  Screen       Silk  Screen  Color  Printing — Harry   Sternberg; 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. ;  1942. 

Silk  Sreen  Printing — Harry  Shokler;  American 

Artist  Colors,  Inc. ;  1946. 
Weaving  Weaving  for  Amateurs — Helen  Coates. 

The  Shuttle  Craft  Book — Mary  Atwater. 

Ninth  Year 

Make  a  textile  suitable  for  wall  hanging,  dress  material, 
kerchiefs,  purses,  scarfs,  and  towels. 

Tenth  Year 

Make  textiles  suitable  for  draperies,  dress  materials,  lunch- 
eon sets,  book  binding,  and  upholstery. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  textiles  suitable  for  draperies,  rugs,  bedspreads,  linens, 
and  men's  suiting. 

Twelfth  Year 

Make  patterned  rugs,  lace  weaving,  upholstery,  dress  ma- 
terials, linens,  and  lamp  shades. 

MODELING  AND   SCULPTURING 

Modeling.  Modeling  is  "building  up"  until  the  desired  design 
is  obtained.  Like  pottery  it  depends  on  the  two  important  na- 
tural properties  of  clay:  its  plasticity  and  its  property  of 
hardening  when  fired.  The  latter  property  makes  it  more  or 
less  permanent  and  for  that  reason  models  or  obj'ects  made 
from  clay  should  be  like  the  earth — monumental,  dignified,  and 
reserved. 

Ninth  Year 

Model  animals,  figures,  and  combinations  of  both  realistic  or 
abstract. 
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Tenth  Year 

Model  figures,  groups  of  figures,  in  realistic,  abstract  or  cari- 
cature style :  make  abstract  designs ;  portraits. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  models  for  buildings,  as  theater,  airport,  hotel,  doctor's 
office,  church,  school,  or  home.  Make  models  for  cars  or  boats. 

Sculpture.  Sculpturing  is  cutting  away  from  a  block  until  the 
desired  objedt  results.  The  essential  quality  of  good  sculpture 
is  fine  design.  Media  are  wood,  plaster  of  Paris,  stone,  talc,  or 
other  hard  substance.  \ 

Ninth  Year 

Carve  costume  jewelry  with  design  of  animals,  figures,  or 
faces,  trays;  plaques  in  low  relief. 

Tenth  Year 

Carve  animals,  figures  in  high  relief  or  in  the  round ;  abstract 
designs. 

Eleventh  Year 

Carve  useful  objects  such  as  lamps,  trays,  etc.  in  the  i-ound. 

Twelfth  Year 

Carve  a  panel  of  wood  to  be  placed  permanently  in  the  school 
building.  (This  may  be  done  by  a  group  of  students.)  Let  stu- 
dents experiment  and  learn  for  themselves  what  can  be  done 
with  new  synthetic  materials.  Combine  materials  for  interest- 
ing and  novel  effects.        ^ 

COSTUME  DESIGN   AND   ILLUSTRATION 

Distinction  should  be  made  between  costume  design  and  cos- 
tume illustration.  The  former  shows  the  details  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  garment,  such  as  collar,  cuffs,  pockets,  gores,  etc. 
The  latter  is  an  illustration  of  its  general  appearance. 

Costumes  should  be  appropriate  for  the  occasion  and  for  the 
individual. 
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In  planning  clothing,  one  should  consider  the  personality, 
build,  complexion  and  coloring  of  the  person,  as  well  as  the  fit- 
ness of  the  costume.  A  romantic  type  girl  would  dress  differently 
from  an  athletic  type,  as  would  a  youthful  boy  and  manly  type 
boy. 

A  short  or  stout  person  would  require  different  lines  in  the 
cut  of  his  clothes  than  a  tall,  slim  or  even  an  average  person. 
The  type  of  cloth  used  here  differs  also.  Large  plaids  or  designs 
might  become  thin  people  but  be  unbecoming  to  short  people. 

In  choosing  color  schemes  according  to  one's  coloring,  a  gen- 
eral rule  for  a  wardrobe  is  to  dress  to  your  best  features  by 
directing  attention  to  them.  Unattractive  features  may  be  made 
less  noticeable  by  selecting  colors  that  will  direct  attention  away 
from  them. 

Each  garment  a  person  wears  should  fit  correctly  and  be  cor- 
rect for  the  time,  place  and  the  occasion  for  which  it  is  worn. 
Clothes  differ  for  town  and  city,  parties  and  street,  winter  and 
summer,  etc. 

Ninth  Yeor 

Find  in  advertisements  or  fashion  magazines  examples  of  cos- 
tumes that  show  line  design  with  emphasis  on  (a)  straight 
vertical  lines,  (b)  horizontal  lines  (c)  horizontal  lines  combined 
with  vertical,  (d)  fussy  curved  lines,  (e)  strong  rhythmic 
curved  lines,  and  (f )  diagonal  lines.  Decide  the  build  for  which 
each  is  most  suitable  and  the  personality. 

From  magazines  find  costumes  that  would  be  becoming  on 
the  cool  type,  the  pale  or  ash-blond,  the  colorful  blend,  the 
auburn  or  titian-haired,  the  cool  or  warm  type,  brunettes  (ac- 
cording to  hair,  and  the  olive  skinned  or  brown  skinned  person). 

Design  a  costume  for  yourself  which  is  suitable  for  winter 
school  wear,  according  to  your  own  build,  hair,  eyes,  and  skin. 
Also,  design  one  suitable  for  church;  summer  vacation  at  the 
beach ;  and  for  a  school  dance. 

Tenth  Year 

Select  from  a  fashion  book  a  costume  which  may  be  suitable 
for  a  stout  person.  Make  a  tracing  of  its  line  design.  Study  the 
contour,  the  size  and  variety  of  the  shapes  before  you  make  your 
decision.  If  not  suitable,  improve  the  design  by  changing  the 
line  pattern. 
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Try  also  to  change  the  lines  so  that  a  tall,  thin  person  could 
wear  the  costume. 

Design  a  costume  suitable  for  a  very  tall  person  and  one  suit- 
able for  a  very  stout  person. 

Find  examples  of  interesting  value-contrasts  in  (a)  sport 
clothes,   (b)  street  wear,  (c)  evening  clothes. 

Select  from  pictures  an  ensemble  in  contrasting  values  that 
will  be  becoming  to  a  short  person.  Find  one  that  will  make  a 
tall  person  look  shorter. 

Design  a  boy's  or  a  girl's  sport  outfit.  Make  two  tracings  of 
it.  Finish  each  tracing  in  three  values.  Show  different  schemes. 

Eleventh  Year 

Collect  from  the  magazines  examples  of  accessories  suitable 
for  your  personality,  build,  and  present  or  visualized  wardrobe 
such  as  shoes,  hats,  bags,  gloves,  jewelry,  ties,  socks,  handker- 
chiefs, belts,  and  buttons,  telling  why  you  consider  each  ap- 
propriate. 

Design  a  complete  costume  to  wear  to  church  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. 

Design  a  complete  costume  suitable  for  your  mother  to  wear 
on  Easter. 

Design  a  lounging  costume  for  yourself  consisting  of  dress- 
ing robe  and  pajamas. 

Help  your  father  select  a  suitable  suit  and  correct  hat,  shirt, 
tie,  handkerchief,  belt,  socks  and  shoes  for  his  new  winter  outfit. 

Twelfth  Year 

Plan  and  make  designs  for  your  own  complete  wardrobe  for 
the  winter  or  one  for  a  friend.  These  may  be  done  in  a  variety 
of  media,  as  paint,  ink,  wash,  or  the  material  itself. 

Design,  or  design  and  make,  costumes  for  such  special  occa- 
sions as  your  Hallowe'en  party,  class  play,  Christmas  dance, 
banquet,  and  graduation  exercises. 

Make  designs  for  your  vacation  wardrobe. 

Enter  "Design  and  Make"  contests  put  on  by  department 
stores  and  sewing  machine  companies. 
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POTTERY 

The  ancient  art  of  pottery,  which  includes  all  objects  made 
from  clay  and  then  hardened  by  fire,  is  one  that  holds  the  in- 
terest of  young  people.  Since  NoHh  Carolina  has  a  variety  of 
clays,  some  of  tvhich  are  the  finest  in  this  country,  and  since 
pottery  is  dependent  on  clay,  the  schools  have  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  make  use  of  native  materials  and  advance  an  art  ivhich 
has  universal  appeal. 

After  the  clay  is  dug  from  the  ground  it  must  be  well  beaten 
and  kneaded,  care  being  taken  to  remove  all  stones  and  hard 
particles  and  to  beat  out  all  air  bubbles.  Failure  in  the  finished 
product  is  often  due  to  faulty  preparation  of  the  material.  While 
the  clay  is  soft,  vessels  are  shaped  by  means  of  the  potters  wheel, 
the  slab  method,  or  the  coil  method,  then  fired  in  kilns.  Later 
they  may  be  glazed.  Decoration  may  be  painted  on  with  slip 
made  from  clay  of  a  difi'erent  color  from  the  clay  of  the  bowl  or 
scratched  in  with  sharp  tools  while  the  clay  is  soft. 

Ninth  Year 

Make  simple  bowls  and  vases. 

Tenth  Year 

Make  large  bowls,  tiles,  vases,  cups,  and  pitchers. 

Eleventh  Yeor 

Make  plates,  flower  containers  for  different  type  arrange- 
ments, cups  and  saucers,  bowls  and  vases  with  handles.  Begin 
to  experiment  with  firing  and  glazing. 

Twelfth  Year 

Continue  with  glazing.  Make  lamp  bases,  jars  with  covers, 
and  sandwich  trays.  Experiment  with  decoration. 

PUPPETRY 

An  excellent  educational  project  is  puppetry.  The  problem 
may  be  kept  simple  or  become  most  elaborate  as  the  making  of 
a  simple  fist-puppet  to  the  writing,  making  and  staging  of  a 
marionette  play.  The  latter  makes  use  of  all  the  creative  arts 
and  develops  imagination  and  power  of  initiative.  It  also  takes 
in  all  the  crafts  and  the  use  of  tools,  supplies  and  discarded 
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materials.  Research  for  the  play,  stage  and  custom  designs  be- 
comes practical  and  takes  on  meaning. 

The  staging  of  the  play,  which  requires  cooperation  and  much 
socializing,  gives  great  opportunities  for  character  growth.  The 
very  shy,  protected  by  the  stage  from  facing  the  audience,  be- 
come unafraid,  sometimes  bold.  The  aggressive  individual  gets 
satisfaction  out  of  acting  the  part  of  a  hero,  be  it  man  or  animal. 
He  may  choose  to  be  the  villain  or  a  "Charlie  McCarthy"  so 
that  he  might  do  on  the  stage  that  which  is  not  permissable  in 
daily  living. 

The  educational  value  of  puppetry,  especially  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  is  judged  by  what  a  child  has  learned  by  doing.  The 
play  is  just  the  climax  to  a  learning  process. 

Puppetry  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

1.  PUPPETS— 

a.  STICK  (PUPPET)  attached  to  top  of  stick  by  which  it 
is  manipulated. 

1.  Two-dimensional,    usually    made    out    of    cardboard, 
often  used  in  shadow  plays. 

2.  Three-dimensional. 

b.  HAND,  FIST,  OR  GLOVE  (PUPPET)  manipulated  by 
putting  fingers  inside  of  head  and  hands. 

c.  HUMAN  (PUPPET)  using  the  human  head  for  that  of 

the  puppet,  while  hands  and  sometimes  feet  are  mani- 
pulated by  the  human  hand  as  in  fist  puppets. 

2.  MARIONETTES    which   is   a    figure    manipulated    from 
above  by  the  use  of  one  or  more  strings. 

a.  Two-dimensional  (Marionette),  usually  a  simple  jigger 
made  of  cardboard  and  manipulated  by  one  string. 

b.  Three-dimensional  (Marionette),  which  can  be  most 
simple  as  that  made  by  stuffing  a  stocking  to  a  hand- 
carved  wooden  figure  with  many  control  strings. 

Ninth  Year 

Make  puppets  and  show  the  Nativity  at  Christmas  or  dram- 
atize other  Bible  stories.  Make  caricatures  of  schoolmates  and 
dramatize  a  school  election. 

Tenth  Year 

Make  puppets  for  a  circus,  a  musical  comedy;  dramatize  a 
favorite  book;  write  a  story  and  dramatize  it  with  puppets. 
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Eleventh  Year 

Develop  a  commencement  scene  in  which  a  graduation  exercise 
is  held.  Make  puppets  of  national  figures  using  them  to  solve 
current  problems,  as  a  meeting  of  congress  etc.  Present  shovi^s 
to  lower  grades. 

Twelfth  Year 

Stage  a  show  of  students  registering  on  the  first  day  of  school. 
Write  a  fairy  tale  and  dramatize.  Make  puppets  showing  moods, 
such  as  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  and  sympathy. 

INDUSTRIAL   DESIGN 

In  making  tools,  utensils,  furniture,  etc,  for  daily  use  many 
plans  and  processes  are  involved.  To  express  ideas  for  new 
desiffn'=^  in  graphic  form  a  knowledge  of  perspective  and  me- 
chanical drawing  is  very  valuable.  One  should  know  enough 
about  the  laws  of  perspective  to  sketch  designs  easily.  It  would 
also  be  useful  to  know  how  to  use  drawing  instruments,  to 
letter  vi^ell  and  to  be  able  to  read  blueDrints.  A  knowledge  of 
different  kinds  of  materials — wood,  metal,  glass,  synthetics — 
and  the  tools  needed  to  work  with  these  materials  would  also  be 
useful.  The  aim  of  this  nart  of  the  art  program  should  be  to 
develoD  a  fine  understanding  of  the  relation  of  form  to  material 
to  function. 

Ninth  Year 

Create  forms  and  node's  of  automobiles,  aeroplanes  and  other 
commercial  objects.  The  designs  for  these  may  look  far  into  the 
future.  Re-design  some  of  the  present  packages,  as  coffee,  cos- 
metics, ink,  breakfast  foods,  candy  boxes,  cigarettes,  hat  boxes, 
shoe  boxes,  cake  boxes. 

Tenth  Year 

Make  lavouts  for  simple  pieces  of  furniture  as  lamps,  end 
tables,  etc.  Study  well-designed  furniture  in  the  better  maga- 
zines. Carry  the  above  objects  through  to  the  finished  products. 

Eleventh  Year 

Visit  furniture  stores  to  see  well-designed  furniture,  and  de- 
partment stores,  ten  cent  stores  to  see  well-designed  household 
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objects.  (Teacher  should  go  first  to  be  sure  that  these  objects 
are  available).  Secure  exhibitions  for  the  school  of  well-designed 
textiles,  glass,  rugs,  and  other  household  objects.  Make  layouts 
for  refrigerators,  radios,  clocks,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.  to  in- 
crease appreciation  of  fine  design  in  industrial  products. 

Twelfth  Year 

Make  layout  for  objects,  such  as  furniture,  lamps,  metal  ob- 
jects, etc.  Make  the  objects  for  which  designs  were  made. 

PERSPECTIVE  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
Ninth  Year 

Study  parallel,  angular  and  oblique  perspective.  Draw  objects 
around  you  in  perspective.  Draw  outdoor  scenes  in  perspective. 
Analyze  photographs  to  see  how  perspective  lines  run. 

Tenth  Year 

Draw  objects  which  are  to  be  made  in  Industrial  Design  in 
perspective.  These  will  be  simple  pieces  of  furniture.  Design 
other  pieces  of  furniture  drawing  them  in  perspective.  Draw 
interior  scenes  in  perspective.  Make  isometric  drawings  of 
furniture. 

Eleventh  Year 

Draw  room  models  in  perspective.  Design  houses,  drawing 
th«m  in  perspective.  Learn  the  simpler  mechanical  drawing  in- 
struments and  how  to  use  them.  Learn  how  to  use  drawing 
board,  triangles,  T-squares,  drawing  pencils,  protractor,  foot 
scale  and  architect's  rule,  etc.  Practice  lettering  to  be  used  in 
mechanical  drawing.  Do  a  few  problems  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing. 

Twelfth  Year 

Make  drawings  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  which  are  to  be 
made  in  Industrial  Design.  Make  drawings  of  the  joints  of  the 
pieces  of  furniture.  Design  other  pieces  of  furniture  and  make 
drawings  of  them.  Make  isometric  drawings  of  furniture  to  be 
made. 
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community  planning 

The  ideal  city  or  community  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  people.  Therefore,  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety  as  well  as 
beauty  are  major  considerations.  A  study  of  community  plan- 
ning should  develop  in  the  students  consciousness  of  their  sur- 
roundings and  responsiblity  for  improving  their  community 
from  the  standpoint  of  design. 

Ninth  Year 

Study  your  community.  This  may  be  your  own  immediate 
community  surrounding  the  school,  or  it  may  be  the  entire  town 
and  surroundings. 

Study  model  communities  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Re-design  your  community,  using  clay,  paper,  blocks  of  wood, 
and  other  materials  for  the  model. 

Tenth  Year 

Plan  a  model  community  using  blocks  of  wood,  cardboard, 
paper,  clay,  etc.  (a)  An  industrial  section;  (b)  Seashore  com- 
munity; (c)  Rural  community;  (d)  Mountain  community;  (e) 
Small  town. 

Eleventh  Year 

Study  parks  and  playground  sections  and  plan  improvements. 
Make  models  for  playgrounds  and  parks. 

Twelfth  Year 

Study  your  community  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis  than 
the  study  in  the  ninth  year.  Plan  improvements. 

Make  models  of  your  re-designed  community. 

If  possible,  actually  carry  out  some  of  the  improvements  in 
your  community. 

A.  Architecture 

A  plan  for  a  house  should  be  the  result  of  specilic  needs  for 
a  particular  family.  The  outside  shape  is  determined  by  living 
space  within.  The  contemporary  house  gains  a  sense  of  beauty 
through  excellent  proportions,  fine  line,  and  textures,  instead 
of  by  applied  ornamentation. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  so-called  "modern  house" 
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is  the  use  of  local  material  in  a  direct  and  honest  manner.  Wood, 
metal,  glass,  brick,  tile,  etc.,  all  have  peculiar  beauty  of  their 
own  and  frequenty  make  for  interesting  textural  effects. 

The  immediate  terrain  is  considered  by  architects  today,  in 
order  to  design  the  building  to  fit  into  the  landscape. 

Ninth  Year 

Build  model  houses,  using  cardboard,  wood  or  clay.  Collect 
illustrations  and  plans  of  houses  and  study  these.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  various  types  of  architecture  in  diff'erent  parts 
of  the  country.  Collect  samples  of  various  types  of  building  ma- 
terials that  are  common  to  your  locality. 

Tenth  Yeor 

Take  pictures  of  buildings  and  homes  in  your  locality  and 
criticize  the  architecture.  In  order  to  make  a  community  hous- 
ing unit,  make  floor  plans  for  a  group  of  small,  individual 
houses.  These  houses  may  be  designed  for  families  in  the  low 
income  bracket.  Using  pen  and  ink,  draw  one  or  more  outside 
views  of  houses  from  the  housing  unit.  The  use  of  color  may  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Eleventh  Year 

Study  the  most  important  and  significant  designs  in  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  architecture.  Use  many  texts  and  col- 
lect many  examples  to  illustrate  various  types  of  building.  Draw 
up  plans  of  a  complete  house  for  a  particular  family ;  consider 
the  terrain,  climate,  and  materials  to  be  used.  Make  a  model  for 
the  house  designed  on  paper. 

Twelfth  Year 

Study  the  history  and  development  of  architecture  in  the 
United  States.  How  the  Indians,  colonists,  etc.,  designed  their 
living  places  to  fit  certain  needs  should  be  stressed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  their  homes  was  a  result  of  their  particular  way  of 
life.  Make  floor  plans  for  an  office  building,  community  center, 
club  house,  summer  cottage,  church,  bus  station,  airport  build- 
ing, public  school,  gas  station,  hospital,  library,  etc.  Build 
models  for  the  public  buildings  mentioned  above.  Use  the  com- 
pleted models  to  design  a  model  community. 
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B.   Landscaping 

Landscaping  falls  into  two  classes  of  gardening;  formal  and 
informal.  Informal  gardens — parks,  large  school  lawns,  and 
foundation  planting  around  buildings — follow  an  irregular  pat- 
tern, the  planting  being  done  in  groups  or  masses  around  an 
open  lawn  center.  Straight  lines  are  avoided.  Specimen  plants  or 
taller,  nicer  plants  should  be  placed  at  corners  and  at  places 
needing  emphasis,  such  as  between  two  windows,  at  entrances, 
etc.  Lower  plants  such  as  shrubbery  and  evergreens  should  be 
arranged  between  them.  Small  cut  flowers  are  unsuitable  in 
foundation  planting.  Consideration  would  be  made  for  the  color 
of  the  leaves,  berries,  blooms  and  bark,  and  the  arrangement 
made  accordingly. 

Formal  gardens — the  type  of  landscaping  used  in  back  yards 
and  along  walkways — are  planted  in  systematic  lines,  either 
straight  or  curved.  They  may  follow  geometric  shapes  such  as 
triangles,  circles,  or  rectangles.  They  are  usually  worked  up  in 
beds  of  various  kinds  in  which  plants  are  arranged  according 
to  color  and  height.  All  should  be  accessible  to  the  eye.  Here 
cut  flowers,  rose  bushes  and  perennials  are  suitable. 

Consider  appropriate  accessories,  such  as  fountains,  benches, 
bird-baths,  pools,  urns,  trellises,  etc. 

Ninth  Year 

Choose  a  spot  on  the  school  grounds  to  landscape,  as  the  walk- 
ways and  surrounding  space,  the  front  walks,  a  rough  or  hilly 
side  of  the  building  unsuitable  for  play,  or  the  foundation  space 
around  a  building  which  has  not  been  landscaped  or  which 
needs  relandscaping.  Decide  whether  the  spot  is  more  suitable 
for  formal  or  informal  planting. 

If  the  planting  is  to  be  of  the  informal  type  using  shrubbery 
and  evergreens,  cuttings  might  be  solicited  from  the  neigh- 
borhood and  rooted  in  the  fall.  Plans  should  be  worked  out  dur- 
ing the  winter  so  that  the  actual  landscaping  could  be  done  in 
the  spring. 

If  the  garden  is  to  be  of  the  formal  type  using  cut  flowers, 
rose  bushes  or  perennials,  pupils  should  spend  time  familiariz- 
ing themselves  with  the  plants  to  be  considered,  as  height,  color, 
size  of  bloom,  soil,  weather  exposure,  ground  moisture,  etc.  A 
visit  to  a  florist  or  nursery  would  help. 
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Tenth  Year 


Make  models  of  houses  with  ground  landscaped.  Resource- 
fulness of  students  in  finding-  materials  should  be  encouraged. 
Enter  models  in  school  flower  show. 

Eleventh  Year 

Draw  designs  for  landscaping  to  go  with  various  houses, 
considering  the  planting  in  relation  to  the  house,  its  propor- 
tions, windows,  surroundings,  uses  and  habits  of  family,  as 
whether  there  should  be  children's  play  spaces,  space  for  pets, 
laundry,  vegetable  gardens,  etc. 

Landscape  public  buildings  in  the  community. 

Twelfth  Year 

Landscape  public  buildings  in  the  community  or  help  land- 
scape parks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

PRINTING 
Ninth,  Tenth,   Eleventh,  or  Twelfth  Years 

Study  various  types  of  print. 

Observe  and  compare  examples  of  print  from  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

Compare  modern  and  other  types  of  print. 

Visit  print  shops  in  community. 

Using  the  school  print  shop,  print  programs,  tickets,  posters, 
etc.  of  student's  designs. 


ADVERTISING  AND  DISPLAY 

Advertising  and  display  are  the  means  of  communication 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  Their  purpose  is  ultimately 
to  sell.  The  artist  must  make  his  advertisement  so  arresting 
that  the  passerby  or  reader  will  stop  to  look  at  it ;  he  must  make 
it  so  attractive  that  the  prospective  customer  will  want  to  buy 
the  product.  There  are  many  materials  and  processes  and  com- 
binations of  both  to  be  used.  Some  of  them  are : 


1.  Photography  and  lettering  combinations. 

2.  Designs  done  in  drawing,  and  painting. 

3.  Stencil  or  block  print. 
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4.  Block  print  and  stencil  combination. 

5.  Printing  in  school  print  shop. 

6.  Air  gun  or  flit  gun. 

7.  Cut  paper. 

8.  Materials  interesting  in  texture. 

Ninth  Year 

Find  examples  of  good  and  bad  advertisements  in  magazines, 
newspapers,  brochures.  (Note  the  difference  in  posters  and  ad- 
vertisements. ) 

Make  layouts  for  and  design  advertisements  for  magazines 
and  newspapers.  You  might  advertise  products  already  on  the 
market  or  for  some  articles  the  school  has  to  sell.  (Articles  from 
the  art  club  at  Christmas  time,  shrubbery  from  the  school 
nursery,  or  even  a  play  which  the  school  is  giving.) 

Review  lettering  and  design  lettering  suitable  for  various 
types  of  advertising. 

Make  a  poster  announcing  some  school  event.  Note  the 
difference  in  a  poster  and  a  picture. 

Tenth  Yeor 

Study  well  designed  advertisements  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers. 

Design  bill  boards. 

Make  displays  in  the  show  cases  in  the  school  halls. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  store  displays,  keeping  in  mind  lighting  effects,  back- 
grounds, placards,  and  general  arrangements.  These  may  be 
done  on  paper,  or  small  models  may  be  made,  or  the  displays 
may  actually  be  done  in  the  stores  up  town. 

Make  posters  as  needed  in  the  school  and  community,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  development  of  the  student,  however.  (Some 
communities  request  more  posters  than  the  students  cart  make 
without  sacrificing  other  phases  of  art  which  should  be  de- 
veloped.) 

Twelfth  Year 

Design  car  cards,  elevator  cards,  etc. 

Arrange  exhibitions  in  the  school  art  gallery,  making  cards 
for  the  exhibition  as  needed.  If  there  is  no  gallery,  the  exhibi- 
tion might  be  placed  in  the  library. 
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figure  drawing 

in  figure  drawing  it  is  important  that  the  student  see  the 
main  lines  of  the  body.  He  should  express  vitality  in  his  draw- 
ing as  a  whole  and  not  rely  on  the  exaggeration  of  unimportant 
details  to  give  the  figure  life.  Working  as  much  as  possible  from 
a  living  model  is  highly  desirable  since  too  much  study  of  anat- 
omy and  drawing  from  casts  often  results  in  stiff,  uninspirited 
figures.  The  use  of  photographs  is  permissible  for  homework 
when  a  model  is  unavailable.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  form  from 
a  photo  since  it  lacks  the  proper  depth,  but  if  the  student  rec- 
ognizes its  weakness  it  does  provide  a  ready  means  of  study. 

Ninth  Year 

Pose  children  on  the  playground  for  group  compositions,  such 
as  two  children  fighting,  children  doing  folk  and  social  dancing, 
working  the  school  garden,  etc. 

Encourage  the  simplifying  of  these  figures.  (See  prints  from 
Orozco  and  Rivera.) 

Tenth  Year 

Have  people  pose  in  various  positions.  Draw  the  model  at 
ease,  bending  over,  sitting,  lying  dowm,  resting  on  one  knee, 
and  kneeling. 

Draw  the  model  from  full  front,  three  quarter  view,  side 
view,  and  back  view. 

Arrange  groups  of  figures  from  these  sketches  into  pleasing 
compositions. 

Collect  interesting  or  beautiful  photographic  poses  and  make 
free  translation  of  such  poses,  trying  out  straight  lines  and  then 
curves,  slightly  modifying  lines  in  whichever  way  you  imagine 
they  may  be  improved.         _^ 

Eleventh  Year 

Have  model  demonstrate  running,  jumping,  fighting,  sitting, 
hopping,  kneeling,  take  exercises,  dancing,  etc.  several  times 
for  students  to  form  mental  pictures.  Let  students  make  quick 
sketches,  getting  in  the  main  lines  of  the  model  in  the  various 
action  poses. 

Encourage  pupils  to  keep  a  notebook  of  quick  sketches  made 
outside  of  school. 
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Make  pictures,  model  or  carve  in  relief  combinations  of  the 
figures  to  illustrate  picnicking,  gardening,  a  May  Day  Festival, 
factory  work,  shopping,  etc. 

Collect  and  study  pictures  of  primitive  and  prehistoric  sculp- 
ture. 

Make  drawings  from  models  exaggerating  certain  pronounced 
characteristics  of  the  body. 

Twelfth  Year 

From  photographs  study  and  make  contour  drawings.  Study 
and  make  drawings  showing  character  of  hands,  a  portion  of 
the  body,  as  a  leg,  arm,  or  torso. 

Let  pupils  make  pictures  of  each  other,  friends,  or  members 
of  the  family  using  contour  drawing.  These  may  be  single  o-' 
group  drawings.  (See  Rosabel  McDonald's  book.  Art  and 
Education.) 

Arrange  in  pleasing  compositions. 

Draw  details  of  hands,  feet,  ears,  eyes,  etc. 

MURALS 

A  mural  is  a  design  for  a  given  wall  space.  A  good  mural 
should  first  fit  the  space  for  which  it  is  intended.  Since  a  wall  is 
meant  to  enclose  a  space,  the  mural  should  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  depth,  thereby  destroying  the  purpose  of  the  wall.  A 
mural  though  often  temporary  is  to  be  lived  with  and  should 
consequently  be  restrained  in  feeling,  not  full  of  violent  action 
or  confused  and  disturbing  design. 

In  choosing  subject  matter  it  is  well  to  avoid  trite,  over- 
worked subjects  and  pursue  those  that  are  of  vital  interest  and 
in  tune  with  the  times. 

Murals  may  be  executed  in  paint,  chalk,  or  crayon  with  a 
brush,  airbrush,  or  stencil  on  canvas,  wood,  beaverboard,  brown 
wrapping  paper,  or  directly  on  the  wall  itself.  They  may  be 
portable  or  permanent. 

Ninth  Year 

Make  murals  to  fit  the  wall  space  above  the  blackboard  in 
your  English  room,  history  or  clubroom  or  home  room.  Use  as 
subject  matter  literature,  current  events,  school  athletics,  club 
activities,  historical  events  (local  or  national),  or  social  activi- 
ties. 
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Measure  space  to  be  used,  scale  drawing,  and  enlarge  accord- 
ingly. 

Tenth  Yeor 

Design  and  make  temporary  murals  to  fit  a  given  space  in 
the  school  cafeteria,  biology  laboratory,  auditorium,  principal's 
office,  music  room,  gymnasium,  or  health  room. 

Use  subject  matter  which  is  pertinent  to  the  particular  type 
of  room. 

Eleventh  Year 

Design  and  make  temporary  murals  for  your  airport,  bus 
station,  bakeries,  stores,  safes,  etc.  using  as  subject  matter 
sports,  medicine,  radio,  transportation,  industries,  news,  com- 
munication or  recreation. 

Twelfth  Year 

Choose  a  suitable  spot  in  the  school  and  paint  as  a  class 
memorial  a  mural  directly  on  the  wall. 

To  make  money  for  the  art  fund,  contract  with  some  busi- 
ness firm  to  paint  a  mural  to  fit  some  wall  space  needing  dec- 
oration. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photgraphy  is  a  contemporary  art  expression  and  has  un- 
limited possibilities  for  the  modern  educator.  It  is  a  means  of 
interpenetrating  all  the  other  arts.  It  can  be  utilized  in  the 
classroom  with  as  little  equipment  as  sensitized  paper  and 
light;  and  on  to  cameras  and  a  completely  equipped  darkroom; 
from  photograms  to  a  movie  in  which  there  is  a  complete  in- 
tegration of  all  the  arts. 

Some  individuals  who  have  helped  develop  photography  into 
an  art  are: 

Bayard  Wooten  Edward  Weston 

Charles  Sheeler  Man  Ray 

Edward  Steichen  Alfred  Stieglitz 

Ralph  Steiner  Margaret  Bourke  White 

Interesting  effects  can  be  secured  by  obtaining  unusual  points 
of  view  such  as  the  bird's  or  worm's  eye  view.  (See  U.  S. 
Camera.) 
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Ninth  Year 

Collect  good  examples  of  photography  illustrating: 

Line  Pattern 

Dark  and  light  Color 

Mass  arrangement  Dominance 
Repetition 

Photograph  a  landscape.  Trim  down  if  necessary  to  make  a 
good  composition. 

Photograph  a  group  of  people  to  illustrate  a  story  or  song. 

Take  a  photograph  showing  strong  dark  and  light;  this  may 
be  a  totally  abstract  design. 

Tenth  Yeor 

Take  a  close-up  shot  of  a  person  to  make  a  portrait.  Consider 
background. 

Photograph  a  subject  at  close  range  in  order  to  show  pleasing 
repetition,  i.e.  thumb  tacks  spilled  on  a  textured  floor,  or  rail- 
road ties,  a  series  of  tiles,  steps,  flowers,  boards  on  a  house, 
nails  in  a  board,  etc. 

Photograph  a  person,  full  length  view. 

Photograph  a  group  of  people  from  an  unusual  viewpoint. 

Eleventh  Year 

Photograph  a  landscape  showing  a  certain  time  of  the  year. 
Photograph  a  piece  of  wearing  apparel  for  use  of  an  adver- 
tisement. 

Take  close  range  photograph  of  a  single  flower  and  leaves. 
Photograph  a  building  or  series  of  buildings. 

Twelfth  Year 

Photograph  a  room  from  two  or  three  viewpoints. 

Make  a  photograph  of  bits  of  ordinary  material  to  show  tex- 
tures. Material  used  may  be  bark  from  trees,  textile  weaves, 
metals,  etc. 

Make  close-up  photograph  of  an  insect  or  bird. 

Set  up  a  still  life  (or  flower  arrangement) ,  and  photograph. 

Take  a  photograph  illustrating  a  mood,  or  a  feeling,  or  an 
emotion. 

Make  a  portrait  of  a  child. 
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Take  a  photograph  illustrating  industry.  This  could  be  a 
close-up  of  massive  machinery,  etc. 

Take  photograph  that  tells  a  complete  story  in  one  exposure. 

ABSTRACT  DESIGN 

Abstract  design  is  pure  design,  or  that  which  has  no  pictoria 
or  illustrative  value.   It  is  the  arrangement  of  shapes,  forms 
textures,  lines,  etc.,  for  their  own  peculiar  beauty.  It  should  b< 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  only  one  way  of  working  and  thai 
abstract  painting  is  an  attempt  to  express  an  artist's  emotion 
through  purer  forms  than  recognizable  landscapes,  figures,  and 
so  on. 

The  abstract  painter,  designer,  or  sculptor,  may  begin  with  a 
naturalistic  subject,  rearranging  and  simplifying,  transposing 
and  adding  to  his  composition  until  it  has  an  abstract  quality. 
Semi-abstract  design  is.  of  course,  not  as  pure  a  form  as  totally 
abstract  art.  The  artist  has  probably  left  some,  or  parts,  of  his 
subject  recognizable. 

The  abstract  artist  is  freer  in  his  use  of  color  and  drawing 
in  striving  for  expressive  power. 

All  forms  of  design  are  experimental,  in  the  past  and  today. 
Once  it  stops  searching  for  new  methods  to  express  emotional 
expressions,  it  will  have  ceased  to  grow  and  begin  to  decay. 

The  layouts  for  advertising  problems,  the  design  of  refriger- 
ators and  new  cooking  stoves,  shows  the  use  of  abstract  design 
in  other  fields.  Industrial  designers  and  architects  sense  "the 
beauty  of  a  straight  line,"'  enjoy  one  space  as  against  another, 
and  take  delight  in  the  appearance  and  tactile  quality  of  a  piece 
of  their  artistry. 

Ninth  Year 

Break  a  rectangle  up  into  a  series  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
of  abstract  forms.  When  completed  in  line,  add  dark  and  light. 

From  an  original  figure  composition,  abstract  the  design  to 
some  extent.  Use  textures  and  add  color. 

Sketch  a  still  life  and,  to  some  degree,  abstract  it. 

Tenth  Year 

Design  an  abstract  composition  using  geometric  forms,  such 
as  circles,  squares,  rectangles,  triangles. 
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Over  shapes  arrived  at  in  above  problem  cut  and  glue  tex- 
tured material  such  as  metal,  screen  wire,  sand  paper,  papers 
and  cloth  of  various  kinds,  etc. 

Use  rectangles  and  squares  in  perspective  to  form  box-like 
shapes.  Through  drawing  and  dark  and  light,  make  these  forms 
appear  to  recede  into  the  distance. 

Eleventh  Year 

Draw  a  portrait.  Abstract  it  to  some  extent  but  stress  and 
emphasize  characteristics  of  model.  Use  color. 

From  a  machine  motif  make  an  abstract  design. 

Make  an  abstract  drawing,  complete  with  color,  to  be  used  a^ 
a  backdrop  for  a  ballet,  modern  dance,  or  drama. 

Twelfth  Year 

From  an  original  sketch  of  a  group  of  figures,  semi-abstract 
it  into  pleasing  shapes  and  forms. 

From  colored  paper  cut  interesting  shapes  and  form:;  arrange 
on  a  heavy  piece  of  paper  and  glue. 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

Art  appreciation  and  history  may  be  taught  in  numerous 
ways.  Many  teachers  feel  that  by  starting  with  the  present  and 
working  backward,  students  get  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  art  of  the  past.  The  contemporary  period  and 
its  art  are  most  important  to  the  students  since  they  are  a  part 
of  his  world  and  since  the  development  of  future  art  depends 
on  that  of  today.  Some  isolate  the  teaching  of  appreciation, 
while  many  think  it  is  effective  only  when  taught  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  a  certain  period  in  order  that  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  which  is  what  the  artist  expresses,  be  really  under- 
stood. An  effective  way,  at  any  rate,  is  to  study  the  whole  his- 
torical age,  stressing  architecture,  furniture,  costume,  painting, 
sculpture,  etc.,  of  the  particular  era. 

Problems:  Use  manv  illustrations  from  various  periods  of 
history,  including  pre  ent  day,  to  gain  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of 

Painting  Furniture 

Sculpture  and  Pottery     ,  Architecture 

Costume  Textile 
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theater  design 

In  order  to  design  for  the  theater,  the  designer  must  be  quite 
familiar  with  the  play,  where  important  action  will  take  place 
(for  the  settings  must  be  designed  with  this  in  mind),  where 
groups  of  actors  will  be,  and  what  moods  should  be  captured.  In 
other  words,  visualize  what  the  playwright  had  in  mind.  The 
theater  deals  with  the  dramatic,  the  imaginary,  the  real  and  un- 
real world.  The  designer  must  catch  the  spirit  of  the  stage. 

Today,  a  theater  audience  need  not  imagine  a  background  as 
they  did  in  Shakespearean  times,  nor  are  they  called  upon  to 
visualize  a  formal  room  setting  instead  of  the  ugly  brown  "in- 
terior scene"  which  was  a  part  of  every  old-time  show  house. 
Scenic  designers  such  as  Norman  Bel-Geddes,  Robert  Edmond 
Jones,  Lee  Simonson,  Jo  Mielziner,  Donald  Oenslager,  and  Al- 
bert Johnston,  are  creating  thrilling  and  vital  settings  for  the 
modern  theater.  Oenslager  heightened  imaginativeness  when  he 
desinged  the  sets  for  the  E-mperor  Jones,  and  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  primitiveness  of  the  Congo.  Geddes  usually  works  out 
highly  abstract,  suggestive  stage  sets,  rather  than  realistic. 
Simonson,  who  designed  the  settings  for  Liliovi,  was  highly  suc- 
cessful by  his  use  of  stark  simplicity — realistically  carried  out. 

Ninth  Year 

Collect  many  illustrations  of  set  designs  for  various  plays. 
Read  many  texts  on  Stage  and  Theater  Design. 
After  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  play  design  the 
sets  for  it  on  large  paper  with  color. 

Design  stage  sets  for  both  puppet  and  marionette  shows. 

Tenth  Year 

Design  on  paper  a  stage  set  for  a  particular  play. 
Design  on  paper  a  stage  set  for  a  pageant  or  ballet. 
Design  a  stage  set  for  a  Christmas  play  to  be  given  in  your 
room. 

Eleventh  Year 

Design  the  set  and  build  the  stage  for  a  religious  play,  musical 
comedy,  fold  play,  drawing  room  comedy. 

Study  lighting  for  stage  set.  Many  unusual  and  dramatic 
effects  may  be  realized  with  lighting.  Study  the  effect  of  light- 
ing on  color  of  costumes  and  stage  sets. 
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Twelfth  Year 

Design  sets  and  build  stage,  complete  with  lighting,  for  a  play 
in  your  school,  the  best  of  the  designs  to  be  carried  out  on  large 
school  stage. 

Design  and  make  original  masks  to  be  used  in  one  of  the 
school  plays. 

Study  costume. design.   (See  Costume  Design.) 

CARTOONING  AND  CARICATURE 

Students  who  are  interested  in  cartooning  and  caricature 
should  have  natural  ability  at  cartooning  and  caricature.  Some 
will  invent  their  own  styles,  but  others  tend  only  toward  imita- 
tion of  the  comic  strips  and  other  familiar  forms  found  in  the 
movies  and  newspapers.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  teacher  to 
guide  students  away  from  the  worn-out  and  commonplace 
forms  of  this  art  and  teach  them  to  rely  on  their  own  inventive- 
ness in  creating  something  new.  Credit  is  due  to  Walt  Disney 
for  his  contribution  to  cartooning,  but  students  must  realize 
that  his  is  only  one  field  of  the  art  and  that  there  are  other 
phases  and  other  artists  to  be  recognized  and  studied.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  works  of  Daumier,  Goya,  Kathe  Kol- 
lowitz,  Groz,  Hopper,  and  Peggy  Bacon.  Since  cartooning  may 
lead  to  a  vocation  for  some  students,  activities  should  be  kept 
on  a  high  level. 

Problems:  (For  all  grades)  Make  caricatures  of  companions 
or  imaginary  people,  bringing  out  their  moods.  (The  school 
paper  may  print  a  series  of  caricatures  of  one  or  more  stu- 
dents.) Make  cartoons  on  subjects  of  current  interest,  local  or 
national. 

FLOWER   ARRANGEMENT 

Flower  arrangement  is  a  subject  which  can  be  studied  and 
practiced  throughout  the  year.  As  flowers  are  contributed  for 
the  decoration  of  the  classroom  they  can  be  arranged  by  the 
pupils  on  class  in  suitable  containers  chosen  by  the  students. 

Flowers  should  be  arranged  to  resemble  natural  growth.  No 
two  flowers  on  a  plant  in  the  garden  ever  have  stems  the  same 
length,  so  no  two  flowers  in  an  arrangement  should  be  identical 
in  length.   If  flowers  are  placed   in   three   levels — high,   inter- 
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mediate,  and  low — they  may  form  a  triangle  in  various  posi- 
tions. The  triangle  should  never  be  flat  on  top.  Flowers  should 
always  look  up  towards  the  highest  flower,  as  this  is  the  na- 
tural growing  position. 

Vases  should  be  chosen  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
contour  of  the  flowers  to  be  arranged.  The  container  should 
subordinate  itself  to  the  arrangement  and  enhance  its  value. 

General  rules  to  follow  are  to  have : 

1.  Strong  lines  at  the  base. 

2.  Asymmetrical  balance. 

3.  An  uneven  number  of  sprays. 

4.  Order  or  lines  in  the  mass. 

5.  No  crossing  of  leaves  or  branches.  ~ 

6.  No  flowers  the  same  height,  exactly  on  a  level,  parallel  to 
one  another,  or  one  directly  above  another. 

7.  No  spray  of  weak  growth  between  two  strong  ones  or  vice 
versa.  Perfect  balance  in  line  arrangement  may  be  obtained 
by  keeping  the  tip  of  the  highest  spray  directly  over  its  base. 
The  line  may  swing  away,  but  must  return  at  its  extremity. 

(See  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Mine's  7'he  Arrangement  of  Flowers, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1933.) 

Ninth  Year 

Make  arrangements  for  classrooms  or  teachers'  rest  rooms. 

Make  table  arrangements  for  the  principal's  office  or  waiting 
room,  for  cafeteria. 

Decorate  the  stage  and  speaker's  table  for  special  programs. 
•  Considering  color,  texture,  and  line  harmony,  choose  con- 
tainers. 

Tenth  Year 

Design  centerpiece  arrangement  for  a  cofi'ee  table,  child's 
birthday  party,  formal  tea  table,  or  garden  luncheon  table, 
taking  into  consideration  background,  texture,  color,  level,  and 
lighting. 

Design  arrangements  for  bookcase,  buffet,  ladies  dressing 
table,  man's  desk,  considering  the  above  and  the  mood  of  the 
room,  whether  modern,  traditional    effeminate  or  masculine. 

Participate  in  flower  show. 

Eleventh  Yeor 

Plan  and  give  a  flower  show. 
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Make  up  and  exhibit  a  breakfast  tray  and  child's  tray  with 
suitable  flower  arrangements. 

Design  and  show  a  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dining  table  com- 
plete with  china,  silver  and  proper  flower  arrangements. 

Work  out  the  lighting  for  the  dining  table. 

Twelfth  Year 

Work  with  arrangements  of  dried  materials,  leaves,  grasses, 
pods,  twigs,  branches,  etc.  considering  the  color,  texture,  and 
line  of  the  container  in  relationship  to  the  material. 

Experiment  with  line  and  mass  arrangements. 

Make  arrangements  for  church  services,  sick  friends  in  the 
hospital,  class  banquets,  and  receptions. 

Decorate  the  stage  for  graduating  exercises. 

PRIKT-MAKSNG 

(For  description  of  processes,  see  Colhns  and  Riiey,  Art  Ap- 
preciation and  E7icycloj)edia  Britannica.) 

Kinds  of  Prints: 

1.  Etching. 

2.  Block  prints,  linoleum  and  wood. 

3.  Lithograph.  (If  the  school  does  not  have  lithograph  stone::, 
press,  etc.,  students  can  make  drawings  using  lithograph 
crayons  and  pencils.) 

4.  Drypoint. 

5.  Monoprint. 

6.  Stencil  print. 

7.  Silk  Screen  print. 

Ninth  Year 

Study  the  various  methods  of  print-making  named  above.  This 
may  be  done  with  the  idea  that  the  student  may  make  some 
prints,  or  it  may  be  done  in  order  to  develop  appreciation  of 
prints. 

Make  trips  to  various  printing  establishments  in  your  vicinity 
as  newspaper  office,  engraver's,  lithographer's  shop  or  a  print 
shop. 

Make  linoleum  block  print  using  subject  matter  from  your 
community. 

The  linoleum  used  in  the  above  problem  may  be  used  again  to 
make  a  monoprint,  by  painting  areas  with  oil  paint  and  print- 
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ing.  Tempera  paint  may  be  used  for  the  monoprint  if  glycerine 
is  mixed  with  the  tempera  to  make  it  dry  slowly. 

Stencil  textiles  to  be  used  as  wall  hangings  in  classrooms  or 
school  halls.  (The  repeat  should  be  taken  into  consideration  with 
designing  for  textiles.) 

Tenth  Year 

Make  an  etching  or  a  drypoint  using  subject  matter  from  cur- 
rent interests. 

Make  a  stencil  using  themes  such  as  circus,  sports,  news 
events,  dance  party,  school  activities,  etc.  These  prints  may  be 
matted,  framed  and  hung  in  the  school. 

Make  a  monoprint  on  glass.  The  subject  matter  for  this  print 
might  be  still  life,  or  figure  composition,  or  figure  and  animals, 
etc. 

Eleventh  Year 

Make  a  lithograph  (or  a  lithograph  drawing  on  paper)  taking 
your  composition  from  the  school  surroundings.  Students  may 
sketch  in  the  auditorium,  cafeteria,  playground,  art  room,  etc. 

Make  a  linoleum  block  print  to  be  published  in  the  school 
newspaper. 

Design  and  do  a  stencil  print  for  a  large  wall  space.  After 
the  stencil  has  been  cut,  the  paint  may  be  sprayed  on  the  cloth 
with  a  flit  gun  or  an  air  gun.  Stage  scenery  done  in  this  manner 
is  effective. 

Twelfth  Year 

Visit  print-making  establishments  in  your  vicinity.  Even  if 
this  were  done  in  the  ninth  grade,  it  would  probably  be  profit- 
able to  visit  these  places  again  or  others.  The  students  would 
see  with  more  understanding  eyes  after  they  had  made  prints 
of  many  kinds. 

Design  and  print  a  silk  screen  print  to  be  used  for  a  hand- 
kerchief, scar,  table  cover,  etc. 

Design  and  do  a  wood  block  print  to  be  used  in  the  school 
publication. 

Make  a  linoleum  block  print  using  as  subject  matter:  still 
life,  figure,  animals,  circus,  sports,  school  activities,  landscape, 
etc. 

Make  textile  designs  for  clubrooms  in  school,  or  for  school 
cafeteria,  etc. 
Make  a  greeting  card  using  stencil,  silk  screen,  process  or 
block  print. 
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Every  child,  from  grades  one  through  twelve,  has  a  right  to 
participate  in  craft  activities  and  to  do  construction  work  in 
his  school  program.  And  this  right  deserves  experiences  from 
types  of  activities  other  than  woodwork  projects  in  rooms  set 
apart  for  high  school  students.  A  craft  activity  that  is  a  work 
of  art  calls  for  planning,  designing,  and  executing;  such 
activities  should  be  carried  on  with  a  large  variety  of  media. 

In  some  cases,  it  has  been  customary  to  think  of  these  activi- 
ties as  woodwork  projects  for  a  special  group  of  children.  The 
interpretation  here,  however,  includes  each  child  and  his  craft 
works  from  the  beginning  year  through  high  school,  with  no 
discrimination  to  any  child. 

In  some  cases,  also,  craft  products  have  been  valued  in  rela- 
tion to  their  utilitarian  value.  To  some  extent  this  is  important. 
Where  a  child  can  change  a  raw  product  so  that  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  him,  there  is  a  tangible  value.  But  first  of  all,  the  value 
lies  in  the  satisfaction  that  it  gives  to  the  child  in  its  creation. 
And  besides  the  utilitarian  value,  there  may  be  an  important 
aesthetic  value.  From  the  first  year,  through  the  types  of  objects 
he  uses  daily,  the  child  may  be  stimulated  to  have  finer  appre- 
ciations and  desires  for  beauty. 

The  manipulative  activities,  coordination  of  hand,  eye,  and 
tool,  which  are  required  in  craft  works,  provide  an  outlet  for 
energies  and  creative  desires  which  far  exceed  in  value  the 
product  itself.  An  eflFective  arts  program  will  provide  experience 
for  every  child  from  the  upper  elementary  through  the  secondary 
school  to  work  with  wood,  leather,  tin,  metal,  clay,  paint,  and 
cloth,  with  a  progressing  manipulative  and  creative  skill. 

Evidences  of  satisfaction  should  be  seen  in  the  child  from 
his  achievement  in  a  craft  or  construction  work.  There  should 
also  be  evidences  in  the  home  and  school  environment  of  the 
child  of  art  products  produced  from  raw  materials ;  of  economy 
from  the  use  of  handicrafts,  and  of  orderliness  in  handling  and 
caring  for  tools. 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done,  and  more  can  be  done, 
by  teachers  witho^d  special  training,  where  the  school  accepts 
the  noise,  materials,  disorder,  and  changes  in  schedule  neces- 
sary to  an  art  program  and  where  it  sees  the  value  of  such  a 
program  to  child  development. 
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No  group  of  children  can  do  work  that  requires  close  concen- 
tration while  another  group  in  the  room  does  excessive  ham- 
mering and  sawing,  or  is  exuberant  over  a  finished  product. 
Both  of  these  types  of  activities,  however,  are  legitimate  school 
functions,  and  both  should  be  provided  for  in  separate  periods. 

A  school  does  not  have  to  have  a  separate  room  for  a  work 
shop.  However,  it  is  a  desirable  feature  for  construction  work 
that  cannot  be  done  in  the  regular  classroom.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  separate  room  available  is  not,  therefore,  a  complete 
handicap  to  the  program.  In  classrooms  where  children  are 
accustomed  to  moving  about  freely  with  self-direction  and  com- 
posure, they  are  able  to  carry  on  group  or  individual  projects 
without  too  close  teacher  direction.  The  child  should  be  self- 
directive  after  the  project  is  underway,  and  should  accept  the 
aid  of  the  teacher  only  when  he  cannot  possibly  proceed  further 
without  her.  Too  much  assistance  makes  the  pupil  less  self- 
reliant. 

As  much  as  teachers  generally  agree  that  a  craft  activity  can 
be  a  fruitful  activity,  there  are  often  impeding  questions  con- 
cerning it.  Who  shall  teach  it?  Does  it  require  a  special  teacher? 
How  much  time  shall  it  have  in  the  week?  Does  it  require  a 
special  room?  Is  it  a  method  for  enlivening  other  subjects,  or 
is  it  mainly  for  its  own  value  to  the  child?  What  materials  and 
tools  must  a  school  have  to  start  with?  How  can  one  know 
that  the  activitiy  is  worth  the  place  and  time  given  to  it?  What 
shall  be  done  with  one  group,  while  the  other  group  is  working? 
These  are  truly  significant  questions  upon  which  a  school  should 
have  an  understanding,  if  the  program  is  to  be  purposeful  in 
child  development. 

Louis  V.  Newkirki  has  written  so  well  upon  these  questions 
that  excerpts  from  his  writings  are  quoted :  "It  would  seem  that 
the  logical  one  to  conduct  these  integrated  handwork  activities, 
at  least  in  the  first  six  grades,  is  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 
The  time  used  for  it  comes  from  the  time  allotment  of  the 
learning  area  in  which  it  is  being  used  .  .  .  Most  of  the  con- 
struction work  in  an  activity  unit  should  find  its  beginning  in 
the  classroom,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part  be  done  in  or  near 
it  ...  A  separate  handwork  room  presents  certain  difficulties. 
It  must  be  careftdly  organized  and  supervised,  or  it  soon  be- 
comes a  junk  shop.  There  is  a  tendency  for  construction  work 
done  in   a   handwork   room   to    become    dissociated    from   the 


^Newkirk,  Louis  V.  Integrated  Handwork  For  Elementary  Schools.  Chs.  I-IV.   1940.  Silver. 
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activity  unit;  and  then  to  become  formalized  and  divorced  from 
real  learning  .  .  .  Construction  activities  cannot  be  much  better 
than  the  activity  unit  in  which  they  are  used.  //  the  unit  is 
poorly  selected  and  does  not  contain  vital  information,  the  hand- 
work ivithin  it  ivill  contribute  little  to  the  pupil's  earning  ex- 
periences .  .  .  Reading,  trips,  pictures,  motion  pictures,  and 
dramatics  are  valuable  .  .  .  The  pupils  are  ready  to  devote  a 
period  to  construction  work  when  they  are  interested  and  have 
made  plans  for  the  type  of  handwork  that  all  have  agreed  to  as 
essential  .  .  ." 

It  is  easy  for  a  teacher  who  is  a  construction  enthusiast  to 
spend  too  much  time  in  that  type  of  work.  In  such  cases,  one 
has  to  take  stock,  to  go  back  and  see  ivhat  the  nature  and  value 
of  learnings  are.  For  the  teacher  whose  pupils  have  done  no 
handicraft  and  construction  work,  she  too  should  inventory 
what  the  child  has  lost.  A  wise  balancing  is  necessary  but  not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

The  Child  and  Values.  In  evaluating  the  program  it  is  easy  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  tangible  products  when  the  major  concern 
should  be  with  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  child.  The 
values  of  the  arts  program  are  based  upon  the  following  theses 
regarding  the  child: 

That  each  individual  can  produce  creatively  in  some  medium. 

That  no  individual's  product  is  more  valuable  than  the  satis- 
faction in  creation  to  the  individual. 

That  the  child  through  crafts  can  conserve  time,  money, 
health,  and  materials. 

That  manipulative  construction  work  aids  the  child  in  self- 
control. 

That  every  person  whose  interest  has  been  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  material  used  is  a  more  intelligent 
consumer. 

The  work  requires  cooperative  teacher-pupil  plans  for  pro- 
cedure and  the  use  of  tools.  It  requires  logical  thinking.  Such 
questions  as  these  between  the  pupil  and  teacher  are  pertinent: 

Are  you  ready  to  attempt  the  project  which  you  desire  to  do 

next? 
Does  your  work  involve  experiencing  with  another  medium? 
What  tools  and  materials  do  you  have  to  assemble? 
What  readings  in  the  library  will  assist  you  in  the  craft? 
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In  what  ways  is  the  proposed  activity  a  vivifying  or  clarifying 
factor  in  your  unit  of  work? 

Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  purpose  for  your  project? 

To  use  craft  activities  vierely  as  patterns  to  folloiv  would 
defeat  their  purpose.  There  are,  then,  two  objectives :  first,  that 
in  the  main,  subjects  for  handwork  should  come  out  of  class- 
room problems  and  experiences;  second,  that  children  should 
have  experience  in  a  wider  range  of  activities.  The  following 
are  given  with  that  purpose. 

Blue  Prints 

Flower  and  Leaf  Prints.  Use  blue  print  paper.  Place  paper  down  on  a 
piece  of  glass  (a  window  pane).  Put  leaf  or  flower  on  top  of  the  blue  print 
paper.  Place  another  glass  on  top.  Hold  firmly  and  expose  to  sunlight  for 
three  minutes.  Remove  from  sunlight  and  place  the  blue  print  paper  in 
water  until  it  reverses  its  color.  (This  is  quite  interesting  for  primary 
children.) — Lila  Bell. 

Making  Blueprints. 

1.  Materials  needed: 

a.  Blue  print  paper    (From  an  architect  supply  house). 

b.  Glass  window  pane. 

c.  Developing  salts. 

2.  Method: 

a.  Trace  design  on  thin  tracing  paper  with  India  ink. 

b.  Keep  paper  from  light.  Cut  in  desired  shape  or  size  in  a  dark 
closet. 

c.  Place  design  under  a  glass  windowpane  on  a  table.  Slip  blue  print 
paper  underneath,  sensitized  surface  up.  Work  quickly  without 
unnecessarily  exposing  it  to  light. 

d.  Place  table  in  sunlight  before  an  open  window.  When  exposed, 
lift  glass  and  design  and  take  out  paper. 

e.  Immerse  immediately  in  clear  running  water,  then  in  developing 
salts  solution  and  again  in  clear  water.  Spread  on  cloth  to  dry. 
Trim  to  right  size  and  mount. — Alice  Powers. 

Carving 

Wood  Carving.  Use  block  of  soft  wood  to  make  carved  plaques.  The 
size  of  the  plaques  vary  from  4  x  8  to  6  x  12  inches. 

Cut  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  the  wood  and  draw  on  the  paper  the 
pictui'e  you  wish  to  carve.  By  drawing  on  the  paper  first  the  child  gets 
his  picture  in  the  center  with  the  proper  margins  before  he  transfers  it 
to  the  wood. 

Use  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  and  go  around  the  outline  and  carve  to 
the  outside  of  the  wood.  When  the  plaque  is  carved  to  the  depth  desired, 
the  child  uses  sandpaper  to  finish  smoothing  the  rough  edges.  When 
smooth,  paint  with  shellac.  When  dry,  rub  the  plaque  with  steel  wool  to 
take  the  shine  off,  giving  a  dull  finish. — Rubylee  Sharpe. 

Plaster  Carving. 

1.    Materials : 

a.  Pattern  cut  from  paper.  d.  Shoe  box  for  mold. 

b.  Quick  setting  plaster.  e.  Sandpaper — coarse  and  fine. 

c.  Pan  of  water.  f.  Knife,  chisel,  hammer,  mallet. 
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2.    Procedure: 

Sift  the  dry  plaster  slowly  into  the  water  until  it  forms  a  mass 
that  does  not  sink.  Place  the  hand  under  the  mass  and  work  the 
mixture  until  the  lumps  are  out.  Be  careful  not  to  let  air  bubbles 
get  in  the  mixture.  Pour  into  the  mold.  Just  before  the  plaster 
hardens  place  pattern  on  it.  Cut  away  the  plaster  to  fit  the  pattern. 
Use  knife  to  carve  it  into  the  proper  shape.  (It  is  not  necessary  to 
carve  between  the  front  and  back  legs  of  an  animal.)  To  keep  the 
plaster  from  hardening,  place  in  a  shallow  pan  of  water  when  not 
being  worked  on.  When  the  carving  is  in  shape,  let  dry  several 
days;  then  finish  with  coarse  and  fine  sandpaper.  When  it  gets  dirty 
or  dusty  sand  again. — Irene  Barwick. 

Carving  In  Plaster  of  Paris  Molds.  Children  who  find  handwork  diffi- 
cult will  be  able  to  model  with  clay  more  easily  than  they  can  carve  in 
soap.  After  they  have  modeled  with  clay,  they  will  like  to  carve  in  soap 
and  then  perhaps  in  plaster. 

Plaster  of  Paris  may  be  mixed  with  water  and  poured  into  paper 
cups.  The  next  day  the  paper  cup  can  be  peeled  off',  and  a  chunk  of  plaster, 
still  somewhat  damp,  remains.  The  child  may  carve  in  the  plaster  as  he 
carved  in  the  soap.  He  feels  like  an  ai-tist  because  the  plaster  is  not  so 
ordinary  to  him  as  soap. — The  Instructor. 

Charcoal   Drawing 

Charcoal  Drawing.  Charcoal  work  gives  a  chance  for  free  expression 
and  application  of  art  principles.  Shading  may  be  brought  out  effectively 
with  this  medium.  It  is  easily  erased,  thus  giving  the  freedom  of  knowing 
the  product  can  be  changed  when  an  error  is  made. 

First,  get  acquainted  with  the  materials.  Discuss  how  charcoal  was 
made,  of  what  made,  and  that  it  must  be  rubbed  to  be  smooth,  and  how 
erasers  are  to  be  used.  Place  a  simple  vase  on  the  table  as  a  model.  Draw 
it  from  the  position  it  is  seen.  As  individual  problems  arise,  give  assistance. 
Shadows  and  light  places  cause  the  greatest  trouble. 

Progress  with  charcoal  may  proceed  slowly  or  fast  according  to  the 
individual. — Mrs.  Sigmon. 

How  to  Use  Charcoal.  Bogus  paper  works  well  for  illustration  or  design 
work. 

1.  Make  a  medium  gray  tone  over  whole  paper  rubbing  with  finger, 
wiping  out  with  eraser  all  places  intended  to  be  light  and  adding 
darker  tones  with  charcoal.  Good  method  for  purely  creative  work. 

2.  Draw  with  charcoal  as  you  would  crayon,  leaving  light  spaces  un- 
covered. To  keep  drawings  from  blurring,  spray  with  preparation 
called  fixative.    Charcoal  as  a  medium  encourages  bold,  free  work. 

3.  Materials: 

Chamois  or  soft  cloth.  Paper. 

Art  gum  or  kneaded  eraser.      Fixative. 

Atomizer  or  flit  gun.  — MRS.   SiGMAN. 

Designs  on  Cloth 

Designs  On  Cloth.  First,  each  child  should  decide  for  what  purpose  he 
wants  the  design,  make  a  pattern  on  paper  from  created  designs  such  as 
flowers,  butterflies,  etc.  Transfer  the  design  to  cloth  by  using  carbon  paper. 
Use  a  good  grade  of  wax  crayon  to  paint  the  design.  After  the  painting  is 
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finished,  turn  the  cloth  over  on  the  wrong-  side  and  press  with  a  hot  iron. 
This  painting  will  stay  in  the  cloth  for  a  long  time  even  if  it  is  washed. — 
Elementary  Teachers,  McDowell  County. 

Fixatives 

Fixative  For  Chalk  Drawing.  Mix  one  ten-cent  bottle  of  clear  shellac 
with  one  ten-cent  bottle  of  denatured  alcohol.  (About  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  as  much  shellac  as  denatured  alcohol.)  For  a  charcoal  dravring  this 
fixative  may  be  painted  on  the  back  instead  of  spraying  on  front  of  it. 

For  permanent  finish  for  stencils,  block  printing,  stir  small  amount  in 
paint  or  ink. — Matilda  0.  Michaels. 

How  to  Fix  "Pastello"  or  Charcoal  Drawings.  Get  twenty  cents  worth 
of  powdered  gum  arabic  from  drug  store.  Thin  with  water  until  about  the 
consistency  of  thin  mucilage.  Blow  through  a  regular  fixative  blower  or 
atomizer.  Spray  two  feet  from  the  picture.  When  dry  repeat  the  process 
twice.  Do  not  spray  too  much  at  one  time. — Helen  Wooten. 

Finger   Painting 
Recipe  for  Making  Finger  Paints. 

V2  box  laundry  starch   (1%  C.)  V2  C.  talcum  (may  be  omitted.) 

1  qt.  boiling  water.  V2   tablespoon  poster  paint. 

1%    C.  soap  flakes. 

Mix  starch  with  cold  water  to  form  creamy  paste.  Add  boiling  water 
and  cook  until  mixture  becomes  transparent  or  glassy-looking.  Stir  con- 
stantly. Add  talcum.  Let  mixture  cool  a  bit,  then  add  soap  flakes  stirring 
until  they  are  evenly  distributed.  Add  V2  tablespoonful  of  desired  color, 
being  sure  the  paint  is  thick  and  not  watery.  Stir  thoroughly.  Pour  mix- 
ture into  8  jars  with  tops  for  each. 

A  commercial  finger  paint  paper  or  a  paper  with  a  very  high  gloss  and 
unabsorbing  surface  must  be  used  if  the  finger  painting  is  to  be  kept — 
Taken  from  the  Handbook  of  the  Parker  District  Schools.  Grace  Brunson. 

Directions  for  Using  Prepared  Paint.  Have  ready  a  smooth  table, 
covered  with  linoleum,  oil  cloth,  marble,  enamel  or  any  other  washable 
surface. 

1.  Materials  used  (homemade)  : 

a.  Paint — 

1  cup  of  cooked  starch. 

1   tablespoon   of  glycerine. 

1  tablespoon  of  coloring  starch :  %  cup  of  corn  starch  to  one  quart 

of  boiling  water.   Cook  until  clear.   Add   any  powder   or   other 

harmless  coloring  to  the  starch. 

b.  Paper — Any  heavy  glazed  paper  will  be  all  right.  Wrapping  paper 
can  be  used. 

2.  Procedure : 

a.  Thoroughly  wet  the  paper  on  both  sides  and  place  on  smooth 
surface.  Have  ready  a  smooth  table  covered  with  linoleum,  oil 
cloth,  marble,  enamel,  or  other  washable  surface. 

b.  Smooth  out  all  wrinkles  or  other  irregularities. 

c.  Place  1  to  2  teaspoons  of  paint  on  paper. 

d.  Use  free  sweeps  of  the  palm,  the  fingers,  or  forearm. 

e.  Sprinkle  few  drops  of  water  when  paint  becomes  dry. 

f.  Completely  cover  the  paper  with  the  paint,  using  hands,  firsts, 
thumbs,  finger  tips,  etc. 

g.  Iron  on  back  with  warm  iron  before  mounting. 
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3.    Uses: 

Finger  painting  may  be  used  for  many  decorative  purposes:  The  paint- 
ing can  be  cut  and  pasted  on  the  articles  to  be  decorated,  done  directly  on 
the  glazed  cardboard  or  wood,  or  in  making  such  articles  as:  lamp  shades, 
waste  paper  baskets,  book  ends,  book  covers,  screens,  knitting  boxes. — 
Mrs.  Hilda  Haliburton. 

Lantern   Slides 

Homemade  Lantern  Slides.  Use  two  pieces  of  glass  or  window  pane 
cut  correct  size  for  the  projector.  Purchase  a  small  amount  of  valve- 
grinding  compound  at  a  garage.  Spread  the  compound  on  the  pieces  of 
glass,  one  side  only.  Place  the  pieces  of  glass  together  and  rub  them 
until  clouded.  Tran-jfer  pictures  with  colored  crayon. — Mrs.  Roger  John- 
son, Burnsville. 

Lantern  Slides.  Frosted  cellulose  acetate  may  be  used  for  slides.  Large 
acetate  sheets  may  be  purchased  from  printers  or  paper  supply  houses, 
and  the  supplier  will  cut  down  the  large  sheets  to  lantern  size.  Work  with 
pencil,  pen,  crayon,  or  color  on  frosted  surface.  To  secure  whites,  paint 
the  area  to  be  white,  with  ordinary  clear  nail  varnish.  If  the  slide  is  to 
be  used  many  times,  it  may  be  sandwiched  between  two  slide  cover  glasses. 
— John  V.  Allcott,  Chapel  Hill. 

Leather  Croft 

Leather  Tooling. 

1.  Materials : 

Tools,  leather,  linoleum  blocks,  vise  and  liner. 

2.  Steps  in  simple  design : 

a.  Cut  paper  pattern  on  stiff  material,  trace  off  margin. 

b.  Select  pliable  leather;   do  not  stretch  it. 

c.  Make  dies  just  as  linoleum  blocks.   (Refer  to  block  printing.) 

d.  Soak  leather  in  water  until  well  saturated,  then  place  over  die 
block. 

e.  Apply  the  cushion  that  gave  a   perfect  proof. 

f.  Make  proofs  by  layers  of  wet  paper  towels. 

g.  Place  in  vise   and   apply  pressure  for  ten   minutes, 
h.  Remove  the  leather  and  dry  for  three  hours. 

i.  Apply  pattern  and  trace  for  thong  holes;  punch  thong  holes  and 

lace, 
j.  Apply  a  good  liquid  dye  and  polish. — Lucille  Overcash. 

Marbled   Paper 

Making   and   Using   Marbled   Paper.    Marbled   paper   is   ideal   for   back- 
grounds for  posters,  for  the  lining  of  book  covers,  envelopes,  and  boxes,  for 
fancy  wrapping  paper,  and  for  large  background   stage   effects. 
1.    Material  necessary  for  work: 

a.  Color.  Any  one  of  the  following:  ■ 

(1)  Oil  paint.  Tube  or  house  paint,  old  or  new. 

(2)  Enamel.  New  or  old  left  overs. 

(3)  Wax  crayons.    Small  broken  pieces  crushed  to  fine  particles. 

b.  Solvent.  Any  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  Turpentine   (rather  expensive). 

(2)  Gasoline.  ■      • 

(3)  Kerosene.  .        .  .',    . 
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c.  Paper.  Almost  any  kind  of  unglazed,  unprinted  paper  will  do. 

(1)  White   drawing,   typing,   bogus,   poster,   construction. 

(2)  Wrapping,  toweling,  tissue. 

d.  Water.  Large  pan    (dish  pan)    or  small  tub,  newspaper. 
2.    Procedure : 

Preparing  color  solution. 

a.  Dissolve  desired  color  in  solvent  until  liquid  is  about  as  thick  as 
heavy  ink. 

b.  Fill  pan  or  tub  almost  full  of  clear  water. 

c.  Stir  water  gently  and  pour  a  teaspoon  or  two  of  the  color  mixture 
on  top  of  the  water. 

Coloring  Paper. 

a.  Circular  swirls  of  the  paint  are  made  by  the  moving  water.  Lay 
the  paper  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  then  take  up  quickly. 
This  method  colors  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

b.  To  color  both  sides,  dip  the  paper  into  the  solution  edge-wise. 
This  method  produces  streaks  in  rhythmic  patterns  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper. 

c.  To  effect  dai'k  colors  use  more  color  on  the  water.  To  effect  light 
airy  patterns  use  a  small  amount  of  color  on  the  water. 

d.  Secure  varied  patterns  by  moving  or  juggling  the  paper  as  it 
enters  the  water. 

e.  To  remove  color  lay  newspaper  on  top  of  the  water  until  all  the 
paint  has  adhered  to  the  paper. 

f.  To  make  landscape  designs  dip  the  paper  in  a  solution  containing 
a  very  small  amount  of  paint  to  produce  the  lighter  color,  as  of 
sky.  Then  pass  the  lower  part  of  the  paper  through  the  solution 
containing  stronger  color  for  ground  or  water  effects,  depending 
upon  the  colors  used.  (By  twisting  and  turning  the  paper  or 
passing  it  swiftly  or  slowly  through  the  water,  many  different 
patterns  can  be  produced — as  suggestions  of  a  quiet  sea,  or  a 
flat  country,  rolling  hills,  or  waves  or  mountains.) — Glada  B. 
Walker. 


Marionettes 

Marionettes.  First  make  actual  size  drawings  of  the  front  and  side, 
showing  the  body  parts  in  their  relative  propoi'tions,  one-third  the  size  of 
the  human  figure.  Thus,  the  marionette  of  a  six-foot  man  will  be  two  feet 
tall. 

1.  Use  a  lump  of  placticine  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange  for  the 
head  of  a  marionette  24"  tall.  Push  a  round  dowel  stick  %"  thick  and 
2%"  long  into  the  lump  of  clay  for  the  neck.  Model  the  features.  Cover 
with  gauze  soaked  in  glue,  with  a  little  warm  water  added.  If  oil  paints 
are  not  used  for  the  coloring,  glue  can  be  put  in  the  water  color.  To  get  a 
ruddy  complexion,  mix  brown  ocher,  vermillion,  and  yellow.  (Yellow  and 
orange  give  a  flesh  color.)  Make  a  wig  from  a  switch  or  from  wool  sewed 
to  a  cap.  Fasten  to  head  and  to  suit. 

2.  Make  the  body  of  the  marionette  in  two  pieces,  so  that  he  can  bow 
and  sit  down.  Use  soft  wood,  %"  thick  and  about  2"  wide.  The  two  pieces 
of  the  body  are  2"  or  3".  Make  the  arm  from  W  diameter  dowel  pin,  for 
use  of  upper  arm  a  piece  4".  Use  the  same  dowel  pin  for  the  leg.  Make 
the  upper  leg  5"  long  and  the  lower  4"  long.  Join  the  parts  of  the  body 
with  screw  eyes. 

3.  Make  the  feet  of  putty,  when  dry  cover  with  plastic  wood  and  paint. 

4.  Carve  the  hands  from  soft  wood. 
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5.  Give  the  body  thickness  by  using  papier-mache. 

6.  The  materials  used  in  costumes  are  usually  seen  from  a  distance 
and  must,  in  general,  be  soft  and  pliable.  (The  costumes  must  stand  a  great 
deal  of  wear  and  abuse.)  As  the  costumes  are  usually  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, it  is  well  to  use  exaggerated  intensities  of  colors  desired.  When 
a  character  appears  in  completely  diffei'ent  costumes  during  the  course  of 
a  play,  it  is  advisable  to  make  two  separate  marionettes. 

7.  String  the  figures  on  eight  strings.  Place  two  screw  eyes  in  the 
head  behind  the  ears,  one  screw  eye  in  the  top  of  the  head,  two  screw  eyes 
just  above  the  knees,  and  fasten  two  strings  at  shoulders  on  the  upper  arm 
screw,  and  one  string  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  figure.  (Each 
string  should  be  5  feet  long.  Use  even  strong  (18  lb.  test)  black  string.) 

8.  Make  the  controlling  bar  from  two  strips  of  wood  (one  strip  is  7"  x 
1")  fastened  together  to  form  a  cross.  Tie  two  ear  strings  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  controller.  Attach  the  hand  strings  at  the  top  of  the  cross 
on  the  10"  strip  and  the  foot  strings  to  a  strip  of  wood  6"  x  1".  When 
operating  the  figure  the  cross  controller  is  supported  by  the  left  side. 

9.  Make  the  theater  of  thin  veneering.  A  collapsible  stage  6'  x  3'  x  4'  is 
convenient.  Have  a  curtain  across  the  front  on  a  wire  just  inside  the  top 
of  the  three  sections  together. — Louise  Beasley. 

Modeling 

Clay  Modeling  With  Native  Clay.  Preparation  of  clay.  Break  into  small 
pieces,  pulverize,  and  sift  through  sieve  or  wire  to  remove  grit  and  sand. 
Add  small  amount  of  water,  form  into  large  lumps  and  pound  the  lumps 
against  a  flat  surface  several  times  to  remove  air  from  clay.  (This  process 
is  called  wedging.)  Divide  the  lumps  into  quantities  of  the  desired  size 
for  classroom  use  and  cover  with  damp  cloth.  An  old  stone  jar  is  a  good 
container.  Do  not  place  modeled  object  over  radiator  or  direct  heat. — Jean 
McIVER  Lane. 

Plaster  Cast  from  a  Clay  Model.  (Suitable  for  upper  grades  and  high 
school  work.) 

Materials  and  Procedure : 

1.  Place  the  clay  model  on  a  flat  slab  of  damp  plaster.  (It  is  best  to 
use  the  slab  on  which  the  modeling  was  done.) 

2.  Place  a  small,  strong,  linen  thread  around  the  clay  model  where  the 
division  of  the  two  parts  will  be  made. 

3.  Mix  the  plaster  of  Paris  with  water,  adding  plaster  until  it  begins  to 
float  on  top  of  the  water.  (One  must  learn  by  experience,  and  actual  ex- 
perimentation to  determine  the  amount  of  plaster  to  be  added.) 

4.  Pour  the  plaster  on  the  clay  model  or  flip  it  on  with  the  fingers. 

5.  Completely  cover  the  model.  When  the  plaster  begins  to  look  shiny 
like  cake  icing)  pull  the  two  ends  of  the  line  string  so  that  the  mold 
will  be  separated  into  two  pieces. 

6.  Allow  the  plaster  to  set  until  firm.  Then  remove  from  the  clay 
model.  This  is  the  negative  from  which  the  positive  is  made. 

7.  Thoroughly  wash  the  mold  and  tie  together  in  preparation  of  pour- 
ing process. 

8.  Coat  the  inside  of  the  mold  with  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  soap. 
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9.    Pour  the  plaster  into  the  mold  and  allow  to  set  thoroughly. 

10.  Remove  strings  and  tap  the  two  pieces  of  the  mold  gently  with  a 
hammer  until  they  are  free  from  the  model. 

11.  Finish  the  model  by  removing  any  seams  which  may  be  left  by  the 
mold  sections. — Mrs.  Roberts,  Rosa  Edwards  School,  Hendersonville. 

Molding  with  Asbestos.  Mix  powdered  asbestos  with  enough  water  to 
make  it  moist  so  that  it  will  stand  up  like  hills  and  mountains.  Draw  maps 
on  cardboard;  use  the  asbestos  mixture  for  making  mountains.  Paint  with 
water  paints  when  dry. — Mrs.  Margaret  Russ. 

Plaster  of  Paris  Plaque.  There  are  three  kinds  of  plaster  of  Paris  used 
by  artists  for  making  molds  and  casts.  The  one  used  by  carpenters  for 
making   ornaments   is   the   kind   most   practical   for   school   use. 

1.  Mixture:  Plaster  work  should  be  done  with  small  groups,  3  or  4  will 
be  a  good  start.  Use  a  glass,  earthenware  or  enamel  bowl  for  mixing  plas- 
ter of  Paris.  Fill  a  small  bowl  full  of  water.  Pour  plaster  in  this,  without 
stirring,  until  the  plaster  forms  a  pyramid  in  the  middle  of  bowl.  Then 
begin  to  stir  with  a  long  handle  spoon.  Stir  until  the  plaster  begins  to 
thicken  and  leaves  a  track  in  the  path  of  the  spoon. 

2.    Procedure  : 

a.  Make  a  slab  of  clay  as  long  as  you  want  the  plaque.  6"  x  9"xl%" 
is  a  workable  size.   (A  support  on  the  sides  is  necessary.) 

b.  Into  the  clay  press  pine,  holly,  cedar  or  any  plant  which  has  body 
enough   not   to   break. 

c.  Pour  IV2"  thickness  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  while  pliable  add  a 
hairpin,  string  or  wire  for  a  hanger. 

d.  Let  the  plaque  harden  and  dry,  then  shellac.  Raw  umber  may  be 
painted  on  after  shellac  is  dry. — Mrs.  Lois  Y.  Elliott. 

Modeling  with  Sawdust. 

1.  Materials  needed: 

a.  Sawdust. 

b.  Homemade  paste — V2  pt.  of  flour,  1  tsp.  alum,  1  tsp.  oil  of  cloves, 
qt.  of  water.  (Cook  flour  and  water  to  a  cream  consistency,  add 
alum  a  minute  before  removing  from  fire  and  oil  of  cloves  im- 
mediately afterwards.) 

c.  Paper  towels  or  tissue  paper. 

d.  Raffia  or  honeysuckle. 

e.  Powdered  paint. 

2.  Procedure: 

a.  Mix  sawdust  and  paste  to  a  consistency  that  may  form  objects. 

b.  Cover  the  object  with  paper  and  smooth  down. 

c.  Put  in  warm,  dry  place  several  days  or  until  thoroughly  dry. 
Paint  with   powdei'ed  paint. 

If  a  charm  string  is  desired,  work  sawdust  mixture  around  a  doubled 
piece  of  raffia  or  honeysuckle,  leaving  long  ends — later  to  be  used  in  hang- 
ing up  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  fastening  together  to  make  the  string. 

The  sawdust  mixture  is  especially  adaptable  to  primary  grades,  since 
it  is  easier  to  make  and  easier  to  work  with  than  papier-mache. — Helen 
B.  English. 

Modeling  a  Relief  with  Salt  and  Flour.  Use  about  equal  proportions  of 
salt  and  flour  (a  little  more  salt)  and  mix  thoroughly.  The  amount  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  map  to  be  made.  A  map  of  South  America  about  18 
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inches  from  north  to  south  would  require  about  three  cups  of  salt  and  flour 
mixture.  Pour  in  water  gradually  until  dough  is  formed  thick  enough 
to  drop  off  a  spoon  on  a  flat  surface  and  not  spread  noticeably. 

Outline  on  heavy  cardboard  the  country  or  continent  to  be  shown  and 
tack  the  cardboard  on  a  work  table  or  any  solid  surface  until  the  map  is 
thoroughly  dry.  (At  least  five  days  for  a  small  map.)  Mold  the  mixture 
on  the  outline  to  show  the  desired  features.  When  dry,  color  the  difi^erent 
features  with  powder  paints  or  water  colors.  If  the  map  is  loosened  from 
the  solid  surface  before  it  is  absolutely  dry,  it  will  warp. — Nancy  Hunter. 


Mural 

Making  a  Mural.  The  children  first  discuss  the  subject  which  they  plan 
to  show  in  their  mural.  They  then  decide  on  their  big  center  of  interest 
and  plan  the  rest  to  balance  accordingly.  They  take  each  subject  to  be 
shown  and  discuss  the  background  and  what  the  figures  will  be  doing.  The 
children  then  draw  the  various  figures  on  big  unprinted  newsprint.  Wrap- 
ping paper  used  for  the  mural  is  tacked  along  one  side  of  the  room.  The 
figures  which  the  children  have  drawn  are  now  cut  out  and  pinned  to  the 
paper  with  suggestions  from  the  class.  These  are  shifted  back  and  forth, 
grouped,  overlapped,  etc.,  until  the  best  possible  arrangement  has  been 
reached.  The  original  figures  are  then  reproduced  on  the  paper.  The 
background  is  sketched  in.  The  question  of  what  color  to  make  predominate 
is  decided  upon,  and  which  colors  to  be  grayed  to  lend  predominance  to 
important  figures.  Each  child  usually  colors  his  own  figure  after  the  colors 
have  been  decided  upon  by  the  class.  Every  child  should  do  some  work  on 
the  mural  if  only  to  do  some  sky,  ground,  floor,  or  wall.  Colored  chalk  is 
the  best  medium,  cheapest,  and  quickest.  Colored  chalk  can  be  corrected  as 
often  as  liked.  White  chalk  rubbed  in  will  lighten  any  color,  black  chalk 
will  darken  any  color  (and  is  used  for  shading),  and  a  color  complement 
will  gray  a  color  and  lessen  the  intensity.  Many  criticism  discussions  from 
the  group  should  take  place  during  the  project. — Mrs.  Anna  M.  Reeves. 


Papier-Mache  Work 

Making  Papier-Mache  Pulp.  Tear  one  pound  of  newspapers  into  small 
pieces  not  more  than  an  inch  square.  Add  sufiicient  water  to  dampen. 
Boil  tne  mass  until  it  has  become  a  pulp.  Cool,  squeeze  out  the  water,  and 
set  the  pulp  aside  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dry,  crumble  it  with  the 
fingers  and  add  one  ounce  of  shredded  asbestos  and  twenty  teaspoons  of 
dry  casein  glue  (obtainable  at  hardware  store).  Mix  well  and  put  through 
a  meat  chopper. 

Before  the  mixture  is  used,  moisten  it  with  water  to  the  right  con- 
sistency for  modeling.  Papier-mache  will  stick  to  glass,  wood,  iron,  or  any 
substance.  When  dry  it  may  be  painted. — N.  J.  Lash  and  M.  N.  Jordon, 
Monroe   School,  Monroe. 

Modeling  a  Bowl.  Many  parts  of  this  art  technique  allow  opportunities 
for  creative  planning  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Choosing  the  article  to 
make,   modeling  the  clay   form,   se'ectine-  the  colors,   and   decorating   the 
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papier-mache  object  may  each  be  individual  expressions  of  the  children. 

Materials  needed  are  clay,  or  some  substitute  for  a  foundation,  paper 
torn  in  small  pieces,  water,  paste,  and  a  small  amount  of  grease.  Grease 
the  foundation  or  form  well.  Smooth  the  paper  mass  in  even  layers  over 
the  form.  Spread  each  layer  with  paste  before  another  layer  is  added. 
Ten  or  twelve  layers  are  usually  enough. 

When  the  papier-mache  is  entirely  dry,  lift  it  with  care  from  the 
foundation  of  an  object  like  a  bowl.  Loosen  the  paper  from  the  edges.  If 
the  whole  form  is  surrounded  with  papier-mache,  cut  through  the  center 
of  the  article  and  lift  one  half  off  at  a  time.  Paste  the  halves  together 
with  strips  of  paper,  and  dry  before  more  work  can  be  done.  Sandpaper 
the  loose  edges.  Use  either  powder,  tempera,  or  enamel  paint.  Powder  or 
tempera  paint  may  be  waxed  or  shellacked  for  a  more  durable  finish. — 
Carolyn  Hines. 

Map  and  Contour  Drawings. 

1.  Tear  newspapers  into  small  bits  (about  one  inch  square),  pour  hot 
water  to  cover  and  soak  about  24  hours. 

2.  Squeeze   out   the   pulp. 

3.  Use  3  parts  pulp,  1  part  flour,  and  1/3  part  salt. 

4.  Model  the  map  with  papier-mache  pulp  over  an  outline  drawn  on 
heavy  cardboard  or  wood. 

5.  Paint  when  dry,  if  desired,  using  colored  paints  or  white  colored 
with  chalk. — Mildred  Hamilton  and  Esther  Lominack. 

Papier-Mache  Animals. 

1.  Soak  newspaper  in  water  until  thoroughly  saturated;  drain;  work 
into  pulp. 

2.  Use  hard  finish  stiff  pasteboard  to  cut  animals  desired  size  and 
shape. 

3.  Cover  pasteboard  forms  with  papier-mache  and  shape. 

4.  Add  tail  and  mane,  or  paper,  hair  or  yarn,  eyes  of  buttons  and  ears 
of  cardboard  covered  with  papiei-mache. 

5.  Dry  two  or  three  days.  Paint  with  poster  paint,  shellac. — Abbie 
Sutherland. 

Papier-Mache  Puppet  Head.  Use  six  inches  of  an  old  broom  handle. 
Nail  to  a  wood  block.  On  this  stick,  model  a  head  of  clay.  Cut  strips  of 
newspapers.  Make  a  paste  of  flour  and  water.  Cover  clay  head  with  lard 
or  coldcream.  Soak  strips  of  newspapers  in  paste  and  cover  the  head. 
Next  cover  the  head  wdth  paper  soaked  in  paste.  Alternate  until  four 
layers  have  covered  head.  Use  paper  toweling  for  the  fifth  and  last  layer. 
When  this  is  real  dry,  take  paper  head  from  clay  by  slitting  across  the 
top  from  ear  to  ear.  After  this  is  off,  paste  two  halves  of  head  back  to- 
gether with  strips  of  paper  toweling.  Head  is  now  ready  for  painting  and 
for  hair  to  be  pasted  on. — Misses  Warren,  Coble,  Weal. 

Painting  on  Glass 

Glass  Painting  in  Black. 

1.   Material:  Black  enamel,  very  small  brush  trimmed  down  until  it 
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will  make  a  very  fine  line.  1  larger  brush,  glass,  passe-partout  tape 
for  binding. 
2.    Procedure:   (a)    Pupils  sketch  pictures  on  paper,    (b)    Place  picture 
under  glass  and  draw  line  on  glass  with  brush,  (c)  When  dry,  frame 
with  side  which  has  enamel  on  inside. 

Animals,  ships,  and  trees  in  silhouette  are  suggestions. — Mrs.  D.  C. 
Butler. 

Printing 

Potato  Printing.  Use  either  Irish  or  sweet  potato.  Cut  the  potato  to 
give  the  largest  flat  surface.  Carve  on  the  potato  surface  the  design  de- 
sired. Cover  design  with  paint  each  time  it  is  stamped  on  materials.  Water 
colors,  powder  paint,  or  ink  may  be  used. 

Designs  made  in  this  way  are  very  satisfactory  for  note-books,  and 
for  curtains  made  of  unbleached  domestic.  Blue  paper,  white  ink,  and 
star  design,  make  attractive  Christmas  decoration. — Alice  Clark. 

Spatter  Painting  with  Screen  Wire.  The  materials  required  are  a  stiff 
toothbrush,  a  large  piece  of  screen  wire,  a  box  as  large  as  the  product  de- 
sired, and  design  patterns  and  paint — tempera,  water  color  or  ink.  Sketch 
the  design  desired  on  paper.  Place  the  paper  for  the  picture  flat  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Fit  the  screen  over  the  top  of  the  box,  and  bend  the 
wire  over  the  edges  firmly.  Dip  the  brush  lightly  in  the  paint  and  brush 
briskly  across  the  screen.  (The  paint  will  fall  to  the  paper  in  tiny  drops 
and  will  gradually  cover  the  entire  page,  pattern  and  all,  with  a  smooth 
even  color.)  Avoid  letting  large  drops  fall  from  the  brush.  Use  two  or 
more  colors  together  on  the  same  picture  for  unusual  effects,  if  desired. 
When  the  color  appears  smooth,  lift  the  pattern  carefully  from  the  paper, 
and  lay  the  picture  on  a  flat  surface  to  dry. — M.  Phillips. 


Block  Printing 

Block  Printing  and  Its  Uses.  Make  simple  designs  with  children  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  school.  Use  subjects  from  history,  health,  com- 
munity, or  any  other  life  interest.  Work  out  the  design  on  paper  and 
transfer  to  linoleum. 

Plain  battleship  linoleum  is  economical  and  satisfactory  for  block  print- 
ing. Spread  printer's  ink  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  roll  out  evenly  with  a 
brayer,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  too  much  ink.  Roll  brayer  over  the 
surface  of  the  pattern  and  the  linoleum  is  ready  for  stamping. 

Cut  clearly  the  design  to  be  stamped.  In  a  repeat  design  see  that  each 
repeat  ties  up  vidth  the  preceding  one  on  all  sides. 

Usually  the  more  contrast  in  the  design,  the  more  interesting  it  will 
be. — Principal  and  Teachers,  Central  School,  Albemarle. 

Block  Printing.  Needed  materials:  Table  for  cutting,  linoleum,  brayer, 
ink,  water,  glass  or  tile  slab,  paper,  black  tempera  paint  and  ci'ayon. 

First  introduce  the  materials  and  give  a  short  demonstration  of  how 
they  work.   Let  the  children   handle  the  tools,  the  linoleum  and  blocks. 
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Paint  a  design  with  black  paint  on  paper.  Make  small  strokes  that  later 
can  be  cut  with  the  tool.  Be  sure  of  good  balance  of  dark  and  light. 

Either  paint  or  draw  with  black,  hard  pressed  crayons  on  the  un-cut 
linoleum  block.  The  part  of  the  linoleum  which  does  not  have  paint  or 
crayon  on  it  is  cut  out  of  about  1/16  of  an  inch  deep,  leaving  the  black 
design  standing  free  to  catch  the  ink. 

In  inking  the  block,  put  %  teaspoon  of  printer's  ink  in  the  center  of 
glass  or  tile  slab.  Roll  the  ink  over  the  slab  with  brayer  until  the  ink  grips 
the  brayer  as  it  is  pulled  from  the  slab.  Roll  the  inked  brayer  over  the  cut 
linoleum  until  the  raised  part  is  covered  with  ink.  Place  the  block  with 
the  inked  side  down  on  the  printing  paper.  Roll  firmly  with  dry  brayer  on 
top  of  the  paper  to  make  the  ink  adhere  to  the  paper. — Mrs.   Shields. 

Block  Printing  Technique.  Printing  may  be  done  on  white  or  colored 
papers,  cloth  or  wood.  Colored  paper  may  be  printed  and  the  light  areas 
painted  in  with  colors  by  hand.  It  is  interesting  to  experiment  with  the 
tools  to  understand  the  type  of  line  they  will  make.  This  helps  you  to 
interpret  your  design.  You  may  desire  to  produce  a  white  line  print,  that 
is,  the  design  will  be  incised.  The  line  or  design  area  will  be  cut  into  the 
block.  Or  you  may  desire  a  black  line  print  by  cutting  around  the  lint 
or  mass.  Experimenting  in  this  way  allows  for  many  combinations  of  ligh'. 
and  dark  lines. — D.  Mayfield. 


Paste    Recipe 


How  to  Make  Paste. 

1.    Materials  : 


a.  1  pint  of  flour.  c.  1  tablespoon  of  powdered  alum. 

b.  3  pints   of  water.  d.  10  drops  of  oil  of  cloves. 

2.  Procedure:  Mix  the  flour  with  water  to  a  creamy  thickening.  Avoid 
hnnps.  Put  the  remainder  of  the  water  on  to  boil.  When  the  water  with 
alum  added  is  boiling,  slowly  add  the  thickening.  Stir  constantly.  Let  cook 
until  like  starch.  Add  oil  of  cloves  to  preserve  and  seal. — Mrs.  Maurie  S. 
Pitts.  1 

Points  in  Pasting. 

1.  Materials :  Small  piece  of  cardboard  for  paste,  large  sheet  of  paper 
for  desk  protection,  ruler,  clean  ink  blotter,  design,  and  paper  on  which  to 
paste  design.  A  flat  paddle  or  brush  to  get  paste  out  of  jar.  A  paste  brush 
for  spreading. 

2.  Procedure : 

a.  Put  a  small  amount  of  paste  on  paddle  or  brush. 

b.  Put  the  material  correctly  on  poster,  paper  or  object  on  which  it 
is  to  be  pasted,  draw  lightly  guide  lines  around  corners. 

c.  Spread  paste  evenly  but  thinly  around  the  outside  of  a  large  de- 
sign, or  over  all  of  a  small  design.  Work  quickly. 

d.  Press  the  design  firmly  with  a  blotter,  smoothing  out  all  wrinkles; 
weigh  it  down  if  necessary. — Ruth  Mirick. 
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Picture   Plaque 

Made  from  Plaster  of  Paris. 

1.  Mix  powdered  plaster  of  Paris  with  water  to  a  working  consistency. 

2.  Pour   mixture   into   a    small    square   box,   round   box,   soup   bowl   or 
saucer.  Allow  it  to  harden. 

3.  Paint  scene  or  any  design  on  plaque  with  crayons,  tempera,  or  water 
color;  shellac  the  plaque  if  desired. 

4.  Put  hamper  of  wire  cord  or  hair  pin  in  the  back  of  the  plaque  be- 
fore it  dries. 

Raised  Plaque  Using  Clay  Base. 

1.  Put  clay  of  workable  consistency  in  box  or  bowl.  Make  a  design  on 
the  clay  using  fingers,  pencils,  scissors,  or  other  tool. 

2.  Pour  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  water  over  clay. 

3.  When   plaster   of   Paris   has   hardened,   separate   it   from   the   clay. 
Wash  plaque  clean. 

4.  Paint  raised  parts  of  plaque  with  water  colors  of  tempera  paint. — 
Martha  Burns. 


Puppet 
Maldng  Puppet  Head. 

1.  Model  head  from  clay.   (Features  large.) 

2.  Rub  cold  cream,  lard  or  linseed  oil  over  head. 

3.  Cut  paper  towels  or  newspapers  into  strips  and  soak  in  thin  paste. 

a.  Put  on  five  layers.   Place  each  layer  in  opposite  direction. 

b.  Let  di-y  about  two  days. 

4.  Cut  the  head  into  two  pieces  at  the  largest  part. 

a.  Take  clay  out  and  put  the  head  back  together. 

b.  Paint  with  tempera  paint  and  shellac. 

5.  Mix  yellow  and  orange    (flesh  color)    to  paint  the  puppet's  face. — 
Louise  Asbury. 

Puppetry 

Puppet  is  the  family  name.  It  comes  from  the  Italian  word  "pupa" 
meaning  doll.  There  are  four  main  types: 

Marionettes,  which  are  operated  from  overhead  by  means  of  strings  at- 
tached to  a  T-shaped  piece  called  the  control  and  to  different  parts  of  his 
jointed  pnatomy. 

Fist  puppets,  sometimes  called  hand  or  glove  puppets,  which  consist  of 
a  sock-like  dress,  a  head  and  two  hands  manipulated  from  below  on  a  floor- 
less  stage  with  the  arm  or  forearm  held  vertically  upright. 

Rod  puppets,  simple  cut-out  figures  mounted  on  a  stick  or  more  complex 
ones  similar  to  fist  puppets  controlled  by  a  rod  inserted  in  the  head  and 
two  more  attached  to  the  arms.     — 
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Shadow  puppets,  flat  figures  cut  from  cardboard  or  other  materials, 
made  in  one  piece  or  articulated  with  a  few  joints  and  silhouetted  against 
a  muslin  curtain,  manipulated  by  means  of  rods. 

Fist  puppets,  rod  and  shadow  puppets  are  generally  agreed  to  be  better 
suited  to  children  than  the  more  intricate  marionette.  Experience  with 
simpler  types  of  puppets  should  precede  the  production  of  a  play  with 
marionettes  even  with  older  groups.  Such  an  enterprise  calls  for  the  special 
talent  and  ability  of  every  child  in  the  group.  It  makes  use  of  all  the 
Language  Arts  as  well  as  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts. 

Some  knowledge  of  their  origin,  thrilling  adventures,  and  famous 
friends  down  thi'ough  the  centuries  adds  to  one's  respect  for  these  diminu- 
tive entertainers.  This  information  will  be  found  in  the  books  listed  below. 

The  regular  classroom  teacher  can  produce  a  worthwhile  and  profitable 
puppet  play  with  her  group.  The  materials  needed  are  the  usual  art  sup- 
plies, a  few  scraps  of  cloth,  needles  and  thread,  and  plenty  of  imagination. 
The  most  passive  in  a  gi'oup  become  alert  when  engaged  in  a  well-planned 
puppet  production. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  making  and  manipulating  puppets  is  being 
demonstrated  in  hospitals  for  wounded  and  mentally  disturbed,  in  juvenile 
courts,  and  in  child  guidance  clinics. 

After  the  seventh  grade  read  the  story  and  listened  to  a  recording  of 
Dickens'  Christvias  Carol,  they  selected  parts  to  be  dramatized.  They  lifted 
the  conversations  from  the  story  and  wrote  the  script.  The  scenes  enacted 
were: 

1.  The  Nephew's  Visit  to  Scrooge  in  his  Office. 

2.  Marley's  Ghost  on  Christmas  Eve  in   Scrooge's  Bedroom. 

3.  Scrooge  Calling  From  His  Window  to  a  Boy  on  the  Street  to  Get 
the  Turkey  for  Bob  Cratchett's  Family. 

4.  Bob  Cratchett  and  Tiny  Tim  Arrive  From  Church. 

5.  Next  Morning.  Scrooge  Greets  Bob  with  the  News  That  He  is  Going 
to  Raise  His  Salary. 

6.  Tiny  Tim  Wishes  the  Audience  a  Happy  Christmas,  and  adds,  "God 
Bless  us  Everyone." 

Specific  directions  for  making  the  diff'erent  types  of  puppets  listed 
above,  constructing  the  stage,  painting  drops,  and  scenery  and  producing 
the  show  are  found  in  the  books  in  the  following  bibliography: 

Ackley,  Eith  Flock.  Marionettes  Easy  to  Make  Fun  to  Use.  1929 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Batchelder,  Marjorie.  Tlw  Puppet  Theatre  Handbook.  1947,  Harper 
Brothers. 

Efimova,  Nina.  AdfoenUires  of  a  Russian  Puppet  Theatre.  Puppetry  Im- 
prints,  155   Wimbleton   Drive,   Birmingham,   Michigan. 

Ficklen,  Bessie  A.  A  Handbook  of  Fist  Puppets,  1935.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

Inverarity,  R.  Bruce.  A  Manual  of  Puppetry,  1938.  Buisfort  and  Mort., 
Portland,  Oregon. — Barnett  Spratt. 
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Seed  Mats 

Seed  Mats.  Seed  mats  can  be  made  from  different  kinds  of  seeds. 
Children  like  to  experiment  with  them  and  develop  patterns  designs. 

Making  Table  Mats  Out  of  Local  Seeds 
Materials  needed:  Pumpkin  or  other  seeds,  thoroughly  dried.  For  corn 
(thoroughly  dried) ,  use  No.  40  thread,  thimble,  needle.  Start  in  the  center. 
Thread  sixteen   seeds   on   a  double  thread.   Set  through  the  pointed  ends 
of  the  seeds.  Tie  securely  with  three  knots  in  the  thread. 

For  the  second  row,  sew  two  seeds  between  each  two  in  the  circle 
just  completed.  Fasten  well.  The  third  row  consists  of  48  seeds  added 
in  groups  of  3.  Continue  in  this  way,  adding  one  seed  each  time  to  each 
group.  Make  six  rows  of  seeds. 

When  adding  the  seventh  row,  use  kernels  of  coi'n  (colored  corn  pre- 
ferred) instead  of  seeds  in  every  other  group.  (The  corn  is  not  necessary 
but  it  gives  a  "finished"  appearance  to  the  mat.) — Teachers,  Vance  Street 
School,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Shadow  Box 

A  Shadow  Box.  Paint  a  packing  box  any  dark  color.  Use  the  box  as  a 
stage.  Paint  a  suitable  background  on  paper.  Any  kind  of  scene  can  be 
made  and  exhibited  in  the  box — for  example,  a  jungle  scene  with  wild 
animals  modeled  from  clay.  Use  natural  vegetation.  A  frame  put  around 
the  box  adds  to  it.  Christmas  scenes  are  favorites  with  children. — Mrs. 
W.  J.   GULLEDGE. 

Tie  and  Dye 

Tie  and  Dye.  Tie  folds  in  the  materials  so  that  the  parts  tied  do  not 
take  the  dye  except  as  a  little  may  seep  in  under  the  cords  which  tie  it. 

To  make  designs  tie  the  material  into  different  shapes  with  tape  or 
cords,  or  tie  different  shaped  objects  (buttons,  cubes,  matches,  pebbles, 
etc.)  inside  the  folds  or  roll.  Fold  the  material  to  be  dyed  according  to  the 
number  of  times  the  design  is  to  be  repeated.  For  scarfs,  lunchcloths, 
etc.,  use  about  four  repeats.  Fold  the  material  first  in  halves  and  then  in 
quarters. 

Unbleached  muslin,  voiles,  pongees,  silks,  or  other  materials  may  be 
used.  (Old  sheets  are  fine  for  experimenting  purposes.) — Teachers,  Mor- 
ven  School. 

Terrarium 

How  to  Make  a  Small  Terrarium.  Pill  a  pyrex  pie  plate  or  bowl  with 
rich  dirt,  heaped  up  in  the  middle.  Plant  in  this  a  combination  of  colea, 
Jerusalem  cherries,  and  small  ferns.  Turn  a  candy,  battery,  or  other  jar 
over  this.  Put  moss  and  small  vines  on  the  outer  edge  of  dish.  It  vrill  grow 
the  year  round.  A  combination  of  pink  geraniums,  ageratum,  and  small 
ferns  is  beautiful. 

Such  plants  help  to  make  the  classroom  or  the  home  attractive — Mrs. 
W.  J.  GULLEDGE. 
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Weaving  Loom  Rugs  and  Fabrics 

Materials — Cost  and  Operation.  Obtain  a  loom  and  bench.  (The  cost 
of  our  loom  and  bench,  installed,  with  four  days  teaching  service  was: 
Loom,  $55.00;  Teaching  Service,  $20.00.  A  very  durable  loom.)  Looms 
are  obtainable  from  $7.95  up  in  cost.  Secure  a  sturdy  one. 

1.  Materials  for  rugs: 

(1)  Thread  for  warp.  No.  8 — 4  ply  hard  twist. 

(2)  Looper  clips    (or  rags  torn  in   %"  strips)    lengthwise. 

2.  Cost: 

Thread  is  approximately  25  cents  per  pound;  clips,  5  cents  per  pound 
unfinished,  15  cents  in  color.  Approximate  cost  of  rug  24"  x  48"  : 

1/2    lb.    of   thread    13 

11/2   lb.  of  clips    22 


.35 

3.    Operation: 

Do  plain  or  pattern  weaving  by  threading  the  harnesses  for  pattern 
weaving.  Follow  a  chart  for  first  designs.  Towels  and  other  fabric  items 
may  be  woven  by  the  change  of  the  thread  for  the  warp  and  material 
for  filler. — Mrs.  Annie  Laurie  McDonald. 


ART  MATERIALS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Art  materials  are  of  two  types — those  that  must  be  purchased 
and  those  that  may  be  collected  without  cost.  Every  school  needs 
the  materials  that  have  to  be  purchased.  Every  resourceful 
teacher  and  group  of  children  will  collect  and  utilize  materials 
that  do  not  cost  anything.  Heavy  wrapping  paper,  cardboards, 
packing  cartons,  paper,  wood  and  tin  containers,  pine  cones, 
gourds,  inner  tubing  of  tires,  old  sheets  of  tin,  broken  glass 
window  panes,  coat  hangers,  and  wooden  kegs  are  a  few  items 
used.  The  following  listings,  however,  will  aid  teachers  and 
principals  in  the  selection  of  a  minimum  amount  of  purchasable 
art  materials. 

Some  materials  listed  here  are  not  available  on  contract.  The 
annual  expenditure  will  not  be  so  high  after  a  basic  supply  has 
once  been  obtained.  Some  items,  such  as  brushes,  will  be  usable 
the  second  year.  The  consumable  itetns  listed  may  cost  more. 
Schools  having  more  funds  available  will  want  additional 
supplies.  In  each  superintendent's  office  there  is  a  current  list 
of  art  materials  which  are  available  on  contract. 

IMPORTANT :  In  order  to  get  State  contract  prices  one  must 
use  the  State  Purchase  Order  form  which  is  supplied  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  superintendent  must  fill  the  order 
form  and  sign  the  purchase  order.  When  a  school  orders  an 
individual  amount  or  a  small  supply  and  has  the  order  sent 
directly  to  the  school  the  postage  is  high  and  soon  surpasses 
the  savings  effected  by  the  State  contract.  But,  where  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  assembles  the  needs  of  the  schools,  orders 
the  material  in  bulk,  has  it  sent  to  a  certain  place  from  which 
it  is  distributed,  the)~e  is  great  saving  in  u^ing  the  State  contract 
materials. 

1.  The  State   Contract  Certification  is  in  each  superinten- 
dent's office — use  the  last  certification  received. 

2.  Prices  therein  for  each  article  are  quoted  from  one  or  more 
contractors. 

3.  Names  of  distributors  are  given  on  page  1  of  each  certifi- 
cation. 
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A.    MATERIALS  TO  BE  PURCHASED. 


Minimum  Amount  of  Materials  Needed  for  A  One,  Three,  Five  ok 
Seven  Teacher  School 


Materials 

1  Teacher 
School 
Amount 

3  Teacher 
School 
Amount 

5  Teacher 
School 
Amount 

7  Teacher 
School 
Amount 

A.    Papeh: 
1.   Newsprint— 

a.  18".\24" 

500  sht. 

1000  sht. 
1000  sht. 

500  sht. 
500  sht. 

250  sht. 
250  sht. 

100  sht. 
100  sht. 
100  sht. 
100  sht. 
50  sht. 
100  sht. 

1000  sht. 

lb.  24"x36"        

700  sht. 

400  sht. 
400  sht. 

1000  sht. 

2.   Drawing  paper,  9"  x  1 2"— 

a.  White... 

200  sht. 
200  sht, 

250  sht. 

700  sht. 

700  sht. 

3.   Bogus— 

a.  12"x  18" 

500  sht. 

b.  lS"x24"         

250  sht. 

50  sht, 
50  sht. 
50  sht. 
50  sht. 
50  sht. 
50  sht. 

100  sht. 

500  sht. 

4.  Construction  and  poster,  9"  x  12"— 

a.  Red 

50  sht. 
50  sht. 
50  sht. 
50  sht. 
50  sht. 
50  sht. 

100  sht. 

100  sht. 

b.  Blue 

100  sht. 

c.  Yellow 

100  sht. 

100  sht. 

50  sht. 

f.   Black               ... 

150  sht. 

5.  Tagboard  (buH)— 
a    18"  \  24" 

100  sht. 

b.  24"x36"     ...       . 

100  sht. 
1000  sht. 

5  1b. 
5  1b. 
5  1b. 
5  1b. 
5  1b. 
5  1b. 

3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 

5pt. 
5pt. 
5pt. 
5pt. 
5pt. 

3  doz. 

5  doz. 
5  doz. 
1  doz. 
1  doz. 

100  sht. 

6.   Hectograpli— 

8'^"xll" . 

500  sht. 

lib. 
lib. 
lib. 
lib. 
lib. 
lib. 

lib. 
lib. 
lib. 
lib. 

500  sht. 

3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 
3  1b. 

2  1b. 
2  1b. 
2  1b. 
2  1b. 
2  1b. 
2  1b. 
2  1b. 
2  1b. 

3pt. 
3pt. 
3pt. 
3pt, 
3pt, 

2  doz. 

3  doz, 
3  doz, 
I  doz, 
Idoz, 

1000  sht. 

B.    Paint: 
1.  Powder  paint  pacl<age— 

7  1b. 

b.  Blue     

7  1b. 

c    Yellow                         

7  1b. 

7  1b. 

7  1b. 

7  1b, 

2.  SIlow  card  paint  (grades  4  to  8  only)— 

a    Red          

5  lb. 

■      b.  Blue    

5  1b. 

c    Yellow 

5  1b. 

5  1b. 

5  1b. 

5  1b. 

g    Wtite 

5  1b. 

h   Black 

5  lb. 

3.   Finger  paint — 

a.  Red                      - ...  . 

Ipt. 
Ipt. 
Ipt. 
Ipt. 
Ipt. 

Idoz. 

1  doz. 
Idoz. 
Idoz. 
Idoz. 

6pt. 

b.  Blue         

6pt. 

c    Yellow 

6pt. 

6pt. 

6pt. 

4.  Water  colors— metal  box,  8  colors— 

4  doz. 

5.  Crayons — 

a    Waxed  (Kindergarten)  . _. 

7  doz. 

7  doz. 

1  doz. 

d.  Pressed  (standard) --. 

Idoz. 
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Minimum  Amount  of  Materials  Needed  for  A  One,  Three,  Five  or 
Seven  Teacher  School 


1  Teacher 
School 
Amount 


3  Teacher 
School 
Amount 


5  Teacher 
School 
Amount 


7  Teacher 
School 
Amount 


6.   Poster  crayons,  4"  x  V- 
9  colors 


Paint  BrtUshbs: 
.   Flat  color,  H"x  1", 
.   Witer  color— 

a.  1  doz.  No.  3 

b.  1  doz.  No.  5 

c.  1  doz.  No.  7 

d.  1  doz.  No.  9 

.    Paste  brushes— 

6"  X  H"  bristle. 


D.    Paste: 

Glass  qt.  jar  or  gal.  pail.. 


E.    Modeling  Clat: 

a.  Plastic.  25  lb.  bucket. 

b.  Clay  flour,  25  lb 


F.    Lettering  Pens: 
Speedball 


2  doz. 

14  doz. 
?i  doz. 
U'  doz. 
'4  doz. 

1  doz. 


2qt. 


10  1b. 
25  1b. 


6  doz. 

?4  doz. 
^4  doz. 
^4  doz. 
^4  doz. 

2  doz. 


6qt. 


30  1b. 
25  1b. 


2  bxE. 


10  doz. 

IMdoz. 
ll'z  doz. 
IH  doz. 
IHdoz. 

3  doz. 


10  qt. 


40  1b. 
50  1b. 


1  doz. 


2bxs. 


1  gross 

2  doz. 
2  doz. 
2  doz. 
2  doz. 

4  doz. 


14  qt. 


50  1b. 
50  lb. 


U-2  doz. 


Additional  Materials  Recommened  if  Funds  are  Available 


1.   Lisou:rM  Blo.cks;  Ins  and  Cutters: 
a.  Blocks— 
1  doz.  1"  X  1" 

2"x2"        

1  dcz. 

1  doz. 
Idoz. 

2  tubes 

3  sets 

2  sets 

lib. 
lib. 
Ipkg. 

K  gross 

2  1b. 

300  sht. 
300  sht. 

2  doz. 

1  doz. 
2  tubes 

3  sets 
3  sets 

2  1b. 

2  1b. 
Ipkg. 

Ji  gross 

3  1b. 

400  sht 
500  si. 

3  doz. 

3"s4" - - 

1  doz. 

b.  Ink 

1  tube- 

2  sets 
2  sets 

lib. 
lib. 
Ipkg. 

3  tubes 

c.  Cutters- 
Set  No.  1 

3  sets 

Set  No.  2 

3  sets 

2.   Raffu: 

a.  Natural                  ... 

2  lb. 

2  1b. 

Ipkg. 

3.  Sketchino  Pencils: 

2B — 6H  10  degree  per  gross 

1  gross 

4.    WEA^^NG  Yarn: 

lib. 

100  sht. 
100  sht. 

4  1b. 

5.  Genehal  Pdrpose  Art  Paper: 

"Tru-Art"  (any  color)  12"  x  18".     .. 

500  sht 

Alphatone  (buff)  12"  x  IS" 

700    ht 
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b.    scrap  or  rnexpensive  materials. 

1.  Magazines  and  ether  periodicals  having  pictorial  features. 

2.  File  of  informational  bulletins  for  teachers'  and  pupils'  use. 

3.  Boxes  for  filing  and  labeling  materials. 

4.  A  collection  of  clean,  old  clothing.  Odd  scraps  and  pieces  of  cloth, 
bits  of  yarn,  stockings,  old  sweaters,  and  the  like  for  use  in  studying 
textiles,  dyeing,  upholstering,  quilting,  rug  making,  designing,  and 
so  on. 

5.  Cotton  for  upholstering. 

6.  Such  articles  as  guards,  small  boxes,  bottles,  tin  cans,  glass  panes, 
pine-cones,  pieces  of  wire,  candle  butts,  broken  phonograph  or  dicta- 
phone records.   (For  use  in  carving.) 

7.  Odd  bits  of  chalk,  ground,  mixed  with  water  to  use  for  paint. 

8.  Honeysuckle  vines  skinned  for  weaving. 

9.  Native  clay  prepared  for  use. 

10.    Odd  pieces  and  kinds  of  paper  and  construction  board. 


C.     WHERE  TO  OBTAIN  CERAMIC  MATERIALS. 

1.  Native  clay  that  is  usable. 

2.  State  listings  in  certifications. 

3.  American  Art  Clay  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

4.  United  Clay  Mines,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Zanesville  Stoneware  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


SELECTING  PROFESSIONAL  READINGS  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

In  art,  as  in  other  areas,  one  book  can  scarcely  be  the  best 
one.  In  this  subject,  too,  where  so  much  difference  is  felt  on 
what,  ivhen,  and  hoiv,  a  teacher  wants  to  be  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  as  many  people  as  possible  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  field. 

In  making  selections  there  are  several  things  to  know :  The 
type  of  material  on  Art  Education  which  the  school  now  owns 
in  its  professional  library;  who  the  authors  are  of  the  books 
now  owned;  the  copyright  dates  of  the  publications;  and 
whether  these  works  give  a  point  of  view  for  art  work  in  keep- 
ing with  the  best  trends  in  current  practice. 

A  school  needs  three  types  of  reading:  First,  a  type  that 
describes  an  integrated  program  of  art  functioning  in  the  life 
of  the  child  and  the  school ;  second,  one  which  gives  background 
information  on  art  presented  clearly  enough  that  a  teacher 
without  being  an  art  specialist  can  learn  more  about  art;  third, 
a  type  which  gives  examples  of  a  wide  variety  of  activities, 
descriptions  of  needed  tools,  and  some  suggestions  in  the  use 
of  them.  The  annotations  in  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  below  should 
give  assistance  to  teachers  in  selecting  a  professional  library 
that  will  meet  the  three  needs  named  here. 

ART  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Group  I 

Note:   Books  mainly  on  point  of  view  and  backgr  luid  for  teachers  on  art 
information.  Two  asterisks  indicate  first  choices. 
1.    Cole,   Natalie  R.   The  Arts  in  the  Classroom.  1940.  John  Day. 

The  book   depends   right  much   on   "prai  e"  helping  the  child.    A 
"hands  off"  policy  with  little  direction  for  the  child  in  principles, 
but  much  help  in  the  building  up  of  ideas.  A  good  book  to  own 
along    with    others. 
**2.    D'Amico,    Victor.    CreaAwe    Teaching    In    Art,    1942.    International 
Textbook  Co.   Scranton,  Pa. 
**3.    Gregg,   Harold   E.    Art  For  the  Schools   of  America,   1947.    Intsrna- 
tional   Textbook  Co.   Scranton,   Pa. 
**4.    Haggerty,  M.  E.  Art  A  Way  of  Life.  1935.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,   Minneapolis.  43p. 

A  publication  by  the  Owatonna  Art  Education  project  designed 
to  find  new  materials  and  methods  for  art  education  in  the  schools. 
Perhaps  the  most  stirring  and  condensed  point  of  view  on  Art 
in   Life. 
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5.  Faulkner,  Ray  and  others.  Art  Todmj,  1941.  Holt. 

An  introduction  to  the  fine  and  functional  arts. 

6.  Lowewfeld,  Viktor.    Creative  and  Mental  Growth.    1947.    Macmillan, 
N.  Y. 

**7.    Mathias,  Margaret  E.    The  Teaching  of  Art.  1932.  o.p.  Scribner. 

Exceptional.  For  a  teacher  desiring  illustrations  of  children's 
work,  informational  background  on  principles  and  statements  on 
child   development,   this  book  is  worthy. 

8.  Mathias,  Margaret  E.  Art  in  the  Elementary  School.  1929.  Scribner. 

Good  information  but  not  so  illustrated  and  graphic  with  words 
as  the   above   book. 

9.  Nicholas,    Thomas    W.    and    others.    Art    Activities    in    the   Wlodern 
School.   1937.   Macmillan. 

These  authors  believe  in  creative  expressions  in  which  the  child 
shows  advancement.  A  book  devised  mainly  for  help  in  teaching 
art. 
10.  Todd,  Jessie  M.  and  Ann  Van  Nice  Gale.  Enjoyment  and  Use  of 
Art  in  the  Elementary  School.  1933.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
A  book  that  makes  its  philosophy  of  ai't  alive  as  a  part  of  de- 
veloping individuals.  Many  examples  of  children's  work.  No  dis- 
cussion of  art  principles  as  such  nor  information  on  them,  worthy. 


Group  II 

Note:   A  group  of  books  for  teachers  and  students  who  have  had  training 
in  art  and  for  high  school. 

1.  Bartlett,  Francis  G.  and  C.  C.  Crawford.  Art  For  All   (Home  Ec.) 
1942.  Harper  and  Brothers,  N.  Y. 

2.  Cheney,  Sheldon.  The  Story  of  Modern  Art.  1941.  Viking  Press,  N.  Y. 

3.  Commission  on   Secondary   School   Curriculum.    The   Vi-siial  Arts  in 
General  Education.  1940.  Appleton. 

Deals  particularly  with  the  adolescent  and  his  development.  Littlt 
discussion  of  units,  activities,  or  principles.  A  publication  of  many 
ideas  on  what  to  do;  few  aids  on  how  to  do.  Not  so  helpful  in 
the  process  but  very  good  in  picturing  the  finished  product.  Ma- 
terial for  high  school  and  adults. 

4.  Hillyer,   J.    M.    and    Huey,    Edward    G.    A    Child's   History   of  Art. 

1940.  Appleton-Century. 

An  appealing  history  of  art  for  students  and   adults. 
**5.    Kaltenbach,  G.   E.  Dictionary  of  Pronunciations   of  Artists'  Names. 
1934.   The   Art   Institute,   Chicago. 

6.  Kainz   and    Riley.   E.vploring   Art.    1948.    Harcourt,    Brace    and    Co. 
N.  Y. 

7.  Knapp,   Harriett    E.   Design   Approach    To   Crafts.   1947.    Prang  Co. 
Sandusky,   Ohio. 

8.  Mayer,  Ralph.  The  Artists  Handbook  of  Materials  and  Techniques. 

1941.  Viking  Press,   New  York. 

Excellent    source    material    for    teachers    and    advanced    students. 
Presents  pigments,  oil  painting,  water  color,  pastel,  murals,  home- 
made materials  and  how  to  apply  them. 
**9.    Nicholos,    Trilling,    Lee,    Stephan.     Art    For    Young    America.     1946. 
The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 
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10.  Payant,    Felix.    Create   Something.    1939.    Design    Publishing    Com- 
pany.  Columbus,   Ohio. 

11.  Pearson,   Ralph   M.   The  New  Art  Education.   1941.   Harper. 

A  good  discourse  on  the  old  and  new  art  education ;  creative 
painting  technique  design  and  application.  Illustrated.  Em- 
phasizes defining  terms.  Better  for  pupils  and  teachers  with  some 
training. 


Group  III 

Note:   Some  favorite  books  on  special  subjects  usable  for  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Not  annotated. 

1.  Ackley,  Edith  F.  How  to  Make  Puppets.  1936.  E.  M.  Hale  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

2.  Biegeleisen,  J.  I.,  Silk  Screen  Stencil  Craft  As  A  Hobby.  1939. 
Harper,   N.   Y. 

3.  Biggart,  Helen.  Leathercraft  and  Heading.  1930.  Camp  Fire  out- 
fitters. New  York. 

4.  Birren,    Paber.    Color   Dimensions.    1934.    Crimson    Press.    Chicago. 

5.  Casson,  Stanley.  Sculpture  of  Today.  1939.  Studio  Publications.  381 
Fourth   St.,   New  York. 

6.  Chandler,  Anna  Curtis.  Story-Lives  of  Master  Artists.  1933.  Lippin- 
cott.  Volumes  I  and  II. 

7.  Collins,  M.  Rose  and  Riley,  Olive  L.  Art  Appreciation.  1937.  Har- 
court. 

8.  Crook,  Thurman  C.  Simplified  Mechanical  Draxving.  1935.  McGraw- 
Hill. 

9.  Duncan,  Julia  and  Victor  D'Amico.  How  To  Make  Pottery  And 
Ceramic  Sculpture.  1947.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  11  West 
53rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

10.  Dow,  Arthur  W.  Composition.  1922.  Rev.  o.  p.    Doubleday-Doran. 

11.  Dobbs,  Ella  V.  First  Steps  in  Weaving.  1938.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York. 

12.  Graves,  Maitland.  The  Art  of  Color  and  Design.  1941.  McGraw-Hill. 

13.  Hamilton,   Edwin   T.   Tin-Can-Craft.   1935.   Dodd,   Meade. 

14.  Honore,   York.   Pottery  Making — From   the   Ground   Up.   1941.   The 
Viking   Press,    New    York. 

15.  Jenkins,  R.  Horace.  Practical  Pottery  for  Craftsmen  and.  Studeiits. 
1941.  Bruce  Pub.  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

16.  Lanchester,   Waldo.  Hand  Puppets  and  String  Puppets.   1943.   The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

17.  Leeming,  Joseph.  Fiin  With  Clay.   1944.   Lippincott,   N.  Y. 

18.  Moore,  Bernice   S.  People  and  Art.  1938.  Allyn. 

19.  Munsell  Color  Company.  Munsell  Color  Chart.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

20.  Norling,  Ernest  R.  Perspective  Made  Easy.  1939.  Macmillan. 

21.  Sargent,  Jagger.  Modeling  ayid  Sculpture  in  the  Making.    (How  to 
Make  it  Series.)    1933.  Studio  Publications.  New  Y'ork. 

A   short,   elementary   outline;    photographic   illustrations. 

22.  Shanklin,  Margaret.   Use  of  Native  Craft  Materials.  1947.   Manual 
Arts  Press.  Peoria,  111. 
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23.  Taft,   Lorado.   Appreciation  of  Sculpture.   1927.   American   Library 
Association.    Chicago,   111. 

24.  Watson,     Ernest.     Linoleum     Block-Printing.     Milton-Bradley     Co., 
Springfield,    Mass. 

25.  West,   Levon.   Making   on  Etching.   1932.   Studio   Publications.   New 
York. 

An    elementary   outline    of   the   pi'ocess. 

26.  Wheeler,   Ida.  Playing   With   Clay.   1940.   Macmillan. 

Group  IV 

ARCHITECTURE:    Appreciation 
**1.    Mock-Richards,    An    Introduction    To    Modern    Architecture.    1947. 
PengTiin  Books,  Inc.,  245  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.   16.  35c. 

2.  Mumford,  Lewis,  Sticks  And  Stones,  1933.  Norton,  N.  Y. 
Mumford,  Lewis,  The  Culture  Of  Cities,   1938. 

Mumford,  Lewis,  Teenies    And    Civilization,    1934.    Harcourt,    Brace, 
N.  Y. 

3.  Giedion,    Siegfrio,    Space,    Time    and.    Architecture,    1941.    Harvard 
Univ.  Press,  38  Quiney  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

ARCHITECTURE:    History 

4.  Hamlin,  T.  V.  Architecture  Through  the  Ages.  1940.  Putnam.  New 
York. 

ARCHITECTURE :   American 

5.  Fich,   James    Marston,   American   Building.    1948.   Houghton   Mifflin 
Co.  Boston. 

6.  Hitchcock,  Henry-Russell.  In  The  Nature  Of  Materials.  1942.  Duell, 
Sloan,  Pearce,  N.  Y. 

7.  Mock,    Elizabeth,   Btiilt   In   U.S.A.   1944.     Museum   of   Modern   Art, 
N.  Y. 

8.  Nelson  and  Wright,  Tomorrow's  House.  1945.  Simon-Schuster,  N.  Y. 

ARCHITECTURE:    Contemporary 
*9.    Behrendt,  Walter  Curt,  Modern  Building,  1937.  Harcourt,  Brace  Co., 
N.  Y. 

10.  Cheney,  Sheldon.  New  World  Architecture.  1936.  Tudor.  New  York. 

11.  Mock-Richards.    An    Introduction    To    Modern    Architecture.    1947. 
Penguin,  N.  Y. 

ARCHITECTURE:    Interior   Design 

12.  Ford  &  Ford.  Modern  Interiors. 

13.  Mock,   Elizabeth.  //   You  Want   To  Build  A  House,   1946.   Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  N.  Y. 

14.  Nelson  and  Wright.  Tomorrow's  House.  1945.   Simon  and  Schuster, 
N.  Y. 

ARCHITECTURE:   Landscape  Design 

15.  Bottomley,    M.    E.   New   Designs    of   Small   Properties.    Macmillan, 
New   York. 
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16.  Ortloff,   H.   S.  &  Raymore,  Henry   B.   Garden  Planning  and  Build- 
ing. 1939.  Doubleday,  New  York. 

ART   APPRECIATION 

17.  Collins    &    Riley,    Art    Appreciation    for   Junior   and   Senior    High 
Schools.  1941.  Harcourt. 

18.  Faulkner,  Ray  and  others.  Art  Today.  An  Introduction  to  the  Fine 
and  Functional  Arts.  1941.  Holt,  New  York. 

19.  Gardner,   Helen.    Understanding   the  Arts.   1948.   Harcourt. 

20.  Farnum,    Royal    B.    Leai-ning    More    About    Pictures.    1948.    Artist 
Prints,  Inc.  Westport,  Conn. 

ART   HISTORY 

21.  Cahill,  H.  &  Barr,  A.  H.  Art  in  America.   1935.   Reynal  &  Hitch- 
cock, New  York. 

22.  Cheney,  Sheldon.  A  World  History  of  Art.  1937.  Viking,  New  York. 

23.  Robb,  D.  M.  &  Garrison,  J.  J.  Art  in  the  Weste-i-ii  World.  1935. 

24.  Hillyer   and   Huey.   A    Child's   History   of  Art.    1940.   D.   Appleton- 
Century  Co.  N.  Y. 


Group  V 

Industrial   Arts,   Mainly  in   High   School. 

1.  Douglas,  Robert.   Units  In  Handwoodivorking,  1946.    (H.S.)    McCor- 
mick-Mathers  Pub.   Co.  N.  Y. 

2.  French-Svenson.  Mechanical  Drawing.   1948.   McGraw-Hill. 

3.  Dragoo   and   Reed.   General  Shop  Metalwork.   1947.   McKnight   and 
McKnight,  N.  Y. 

4.  Fryklund    and    LaBerge.    General    Shop    Woodworking.    1946.    Mc- 
Knight and  McKnight,  N.  Y. 

5.  Knapp.   Design   Approach    To    Crafts.    1945.    Prang    Co.    Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


Group  VI 

ART  MAGAZINES 

1.  Design.    Design    Publishing    Co.,    131    E.    State    Street,    Columbus, 
Ohio. 

2.  School  Arts.  School  Arts  Magazine,  The  Printers  Building,  44  Port- 
land  Street,   Worcester,   Mass. 
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